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Ship Operators 
Are Advised to 


Work in Harmony 


Federal Officers Tell Confer- 


‘ ence on Merchant Marine 
Dissension May Cut Off 
Appropriations 


Discord Hampering 
* Merchant Fleet Plan 


Consolidation of Agencies for 
Inspection and Supervision 
Of Construction Is Advo- 
cated 


Development of substantial pat- 
ronage for American merchant ma- 
rine was discussed Jan. 21 at the 
fourth annual national conference on 
merchant marine, meeting for a two- 
day session in Washington, D. C. 


Criticism of shipowners and oper- 
ators in foreign trade was voiced by 
three speakers who pointed out the 
difficulty being experienced in carry- 
ing out the policy of Congress be- 
cause of dissention, disagreement, 
and lack of cooperation between va- 
rious factions of the industry. W. 
Irving Glover, the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General; Senator Cope- 
land (Dem.), of New York; and Rep- 


resentative Briggs (Dem.), of Gal-| 


veston, Tex., all cited obstacles of 
this sort and warned that congres- 


sional disapproval might result in | 
Jack of necessary appropriations in | 


the future. 


Rapid solution of the problems 
of operating American ships was 
pointed out to private owners as one 
of the fundamental requirements to 
continued expansion of American 
foreign. trade by the Secretary of 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, while 
Ernest .Lee Jahncke; the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, advocated 

ore instruction at the Naval Acad- 
@ny in subjects concerned with mer- 
chant ship operation. 


Problems Involved 

» “Progress and problems in modernizing 
the merchant marine, as well as the re- 
lationship. between ship modernization 
and marine superiority, were discussed 


during the afternoon session. Techni- 
cal papers by executives of several con- 
struction companies pointed out the 
need for modern, economical, efficient 
vessels. 

Consideration of means to increase pa- 
tronage tesulted in a discussion of 
educating the public to advantages of an 
extensive merchant marine, attracting 
passenger patronage, improving the fre- 
quency and reliability of service, and 
awarding more mail contracts. 


Panama Tolls Criticized 

American shipowners were accused of 
having been “asleep at. the helm” in the 
matter of seeking adjustment of inequi- 
table toll charges on vessels using the 
Panama Canal, and Representative Free 
(Rep.), of San Jose, Calif., encouraged 
the industry to make an effort to have 
this situation corrected in the immediate 
future. 

Foreign shipping interests will encour- 
age internal strife and dissension within 
the shipping industry, Representative 
Briggs said, but “Congress will not aid 
foreign shipping interests.” Present dis- 
sention and lack of cooperation, he 
warned, may result in difficulty in secur- 
ing future congressional aid. Agreement 
and cooperation is necessary, he added, 
in order that the loss of one-quarter of 
the country’s foreign trade in the past 

ar may not be continued. 

Consolidation of various agencies re- 
quired to inspect, approve, and super- 
vise the construction of merchant ves- 
sels was suggested by H. G. Smith, pres- 
ident of the National Council of Ameri- 
can. Shipbuilders, in a report on means 
of reducing the differential between 
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Advance Planning 
Bill Passes Senate 


Redraft of Wagner Relief Meas- 
ure Is Approved 


The Senate Jan, 21 passed the Wagner 
bill (S. 5776) for advance planning of 
public works, stabilization of industry 
and aid in prevention of unemployment 
during periods of business depression. 
The bill. is a revision of a similar bill 
and represents the agreement of the con- 
ferees of the House and Senate on the 
previous measure. On this basis it was 
assd without first being referred to a 
ommittee. , 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, author of the bill, made public 
a statement which follows in full text: 
Now that the Administration has at 
last withdrawn its objections to the bill 
{ am expecting no further delay in its 
final enactment into law. It is almost 
three years since I first made the pro- 
posal in the Senate that, by proper 
timing, public work can be used as a 
powerful device for the prevention of 
unemployment. There has been 
ioaable aluggishness in the consideration 
f the bill. Although it has long en- 
oyed universal approval it was halted 
and resisted at every step of its legisla- 
ne journey. Had the bill been in op- 
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National Program to Conerve | Revenue Receipts _|Mr, Root Explains 
Wild Life Resources Outlined 


Lending of Federal Specialists to Aid in State Projects 
Recommended in First General Report of Senate 
Committee; Annual Game Survey Suggested 


THE lending of game experts by the 

Federal Government to States wish- 
ing to reorganize their game programs 
is recommended in the first general re- 
port of the Senate Special Committee on 
Wild Life Resources, which was made | 
public Jan. 21 by the Committee. 

Other recommendations, which call for 
greater cooperation between Federal and 
State governments, include the conduct- 
ing of game surveys, the increasing of 
wilderness areas and Congressional rec- 
ognition of these areas for recreational 
purposes, and the working out of coop- 
erative plans for limiting the annual kill. 

Evidence was found of a decrease in 
wild life, the Committee explains, as a 
result of drainage, deforestation, fire, 
disease, water pollution and the ex- 
tended occupation of land by agriculture 
and industry, although it is ‘not too late 
to repair the damage by the timely in- 
auguration of a sound national program.: 

Figures demonstrate, however, accord- 
ing to the Committee, that the interest 
of the Nation is in the “great out of 
doors.” A survey conducted in a cer- 
tain area, it is Stated, showed that the 


Argument Is Heard 
In Prohibition Case 
By Supreme Court 


Appeal Involving Legality 
Of Eighteenth Amend- | 
ment Taken Under Ad- 


visement for Decision 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has taken under advisement for 
decision the question of whether the 
Eighteenth Amendment is constitutional, 
because it was ratified by State legisla- 


tures instead of by State conventions. 
Coupled with this problem is the question 
of whether the method of ratification in- 
validates the National Prohibition Act. 


Oral Argument 


This constitutional question, raised in 
the case of United States v. Sprague et 
al., No. 606, was submitted to the court 
after the hearing of oral arguments on 
the case, which lasted during the major 
portion of the court’s session on Jan. 
21. Briefs discussing the problem, in- 
cluding several amicus curiae briefs, had 
been filed with the court prior to the 
argument. 

In this case, the Department of Justice 
has asked the court to reverse the recent 
ruling of Judge William Clark, of the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, who ruled that the 
Eighteenth Amendment was improperly 
ratified and that the Federal prohibition 
statute was therefore invalid. 


Eight Judges on Bench 


of the court, with Mr. Justice Holmes 
presiding. Chief Justice Hughes ab- 
sented himself after stating that he con- 
sidered himself disqualified since he had 
particinated as counsel in the national 
prohibition cases. 

The interpretation to be placed upon 
the language of Article V of the Con- 
stitution of the United States is pri- 
marily the problem raised by the case, 
counsel said. Article V provides for the 
amendment of the Constitution, and 
reads in part as follows: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it. necessary, 
shall propose amendments to the Consti- 
tution, or on application of the Legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States, 
shall call a Convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes. as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of 
the seyeral States, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress.” The provision 
for ratification is in issue, 

The Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
Thacher, argued the case for the Govy- 
ernment. He contended that the ques- 
tion of whether, as contended by counsel 
for the defendants, an amendment dele- 
gating powers reserved to the people 
could be ratified only by State conven- 
tions, had already been determined by 
the court. He also urged that the lan- 
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The case was heard by eight members 


number of hunters and fishermen was 
almost as large as the combined num- 
ber of devotees to baseball, football, golf 
and tennis in that area. 

The Committee points out in its re- 
ports that more than $90,000,000 were 
spent in 1929 for fishing tackle, firearms 
and ammunition. It is estimated, ac- 
cording to the report, that $650,000,000 
was spent for outdoor accessories in this 
year. 

The Committee’s summary of the re- 
port follows in full text: 

Comprehensive Survey Made 

The Senate Special Committee on Wild 
Life Resources made its first general re= 
port Jan. 21. Senator Walcott, Chair- 
man of the Committee, said: : 

“This report was prepared by the Vice 
Chairman of the Committee, Senator 
Harry B. Hawes, of Missouri. It has 
been carefully analyzed and revised by 
the other members of the Committee, 
who are Senators Pittman, McNary and 
Norbeck, all deeply interested in the 
problems of wild life conservation in 
América. ; 

“This is the first comprehensive sur- 
vey of Federal activities in connection 
with the conservation of all forms of 
wild life, the first attempt to outline a 
comprehensive national program, . and 
the first attempt on the part of Congress 
to analyze “the situation and attempt to 
point out the remedies, and because of 
the necessity of cooperation, the Commit- 
tee has gone even further. in its recom- 
mendations of related State and Fed- 
eral activities. The Committee officially 
defines the term, ‘wild life.’ ” 

“The salient points of the Committee’s 
report are as follows: 

“This Special Committee is conscious 
lof three great groups that are deeply 
interested in this subject: 

“The first group consists of those who 


' 
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Russian Exports 


| Of Minerals Expand 


Value of Products in Last 
Fiscal Year Placed at 
$26,000,000 


Soviet Russia has expanded its min- 
eral activities to such an extent in re- 


cent years that it has become an export- 
ing rather than an importing country, ac- 
cording to a statement issued Jan. 19 
by the Department of Commerce. Ex- 
ports of mineral products for the fiscal 
year 1929-30 will reach $26,000,000, it is 
indicated from preliminary estimates, it 
is stated, 

New commodities. have been added to 
the list of minerale products exported, 
including items which were previously 
imported but which are now domestically 
produced. Because of measures taken in 
advance, the Soviet industries did not 
experience the losses of some of their 
competitors during the depression, ac- 
cording to the statement which follows in 
full text: 

During the last fiscal year 1929-30 
Soviet Russia has made considerable ad- 
vances in exports of mineral products, 
according to the Commerce Department’s 
Mineral Division, based on an article in 
“Soviet Trade,” Moscow. 


Rich in Resources 


Although Russia contains rich re- 
sources of various minerals, its mining 
industry, up to recent years, took only a 
small part in exportation, owing ‘to its 
slight and scattering development. Only 
three or four years ago the U. S. S. R. 
was an importer of minerals which its 
own reserves contained in more than 
sufficient quantities. 

No abrupt change took place in ex- 
portation of minerals until 1926-27, when 
the Soviet Union succeeded not only in 
discontinuing imports of a number of 
minerals, but in extending copsiderably 
the list of items exported. Each subse- 
quent year has registered new advances 
in this direction. In both 1913 and re- 
cent years the ruble.has had an ex- 
change value of $0.51455. 

Thus the exports of mineral products, 
valued in 1913 at 28,238,000. rubles, 
reached in 1928-29 a value of 44,322,000 
rubles, an increase of 92 per cent. Dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1929-30 ex- 
ports reached 41,365,000 rubles, or 94 
‘per cent of those for the whole of 
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Subnormal Rainfall Recorded 
In Forty States During 1930 


THE drought of 1930 was easily the 
most severe in the climatological 
history of the United States, the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated Jan. 21 in a review of 
conditions during the year. 

For the ‘entire year, 40 of the 48 
States had less than normal rainfall, 
the Bureau said, and the Summer was 
the driest on record in seven States 
and the driest since 1894 in five 
others. The Summer also was abnor- 
mally warm in the central and eastern 
sections of the country. The review for 
the year follows in full text: 

The year was warmer than normal 
rather generally east of the Rocky 
Mountains and was meniy cooler than 
normal in the States between the 
Great Plains and the Pacific coast. A 
limited area in the Southeast, another 
in the Southwest, and a third in cen- 
tral. Appalachian Mountain . districts 


i 
é 


show small minus departures from 
normal temperature, but, in general, 
throughout the central and northern 
portions of the country, the year aver- 
aged from one degree to more than 
three degrees per day warmer than 
normal, with the greatest plus de- 
partures in central-northern States 
between the Lake region and Rocky 
Mountains. Temperatures were con- 
siderably higher than normal also in 
south Pacific districts. The year, as 
a whole, was moderately cool in the 
Rocky Mountain and Plateau. States, 
though the minus departures from 
normal temperature were compara- 
tively small. 


The Summer season was abnormally 
warm in the central and eastern por- 
tions of the country. A prolonged pe- 
riod of extremely high temperatures 
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Drop for Half Year 


Tobacco Tax Collections 
Showed Increase During 
December 


[NTERNAL revenue receipts for the 

six-month period ended Dec. 31 ag- 
gregated $1,396,272,075, a decrease of 
$107,179,600 as compared with the 
same period of last year, according to 
a compilation of ,receipts by the Bu- 
reau of, Internal Revenue, Department 
of the Treasury, made public Jan. 21. 

During the six-month period, rep- 
resenting the first half of the 1931 
fiscal year, income taxes totaled $1,- 
107,312,000 of the aggregate receipts, 
declining by $77,290,800. Corporation 
taxes totaled $604,245,100, a decrease 
of $20,818,600, and individual taxes 
$503,066,900, a decrease of $56,472,100. 

For _December, income taxes  col- 
lected totaled $494,975,100, declining 
by $21,005,100 as compared with the 
same month of 1929, and including 
$260,555,000 in corporation taxes as 
well as $234,420,000 in individual 
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South Carolina Tax 
On Radio Receivers 


Held to Be Invalid 


Federal Court Holds Levy 
Interferes With Inter- 
state Commerce and Can- 
not Be Enforced 


Taxation of radio receiving set own- 
ers by the States is held unconstitu- 
tional as an interference with interstate 
commerce, under a decision rendered by 
the Federal District Court for the East- 
ern District of South Carolina, holding 
the South Carolina law to this end un- 
constitutional, according to a report re- 
ceived Jan. 21 by the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

The. court, in its decision rendered on 
Jan. 17, tained the contention of the 
four plaintfifs, headed by the Radio Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, that the South 
Carolina law was an interference with 
interstate commerce and cannot be en- 
forced. An _ interlocutory injunction 
against enforcement of the South Caro- 
lina law was granted by the Federal 
Court restraining collection of the pro- 
posed taxes on receiving sets. 

Three-judge Court 

The decision was made by a specially 
constituted three-judge court consisting 
of Circuit Judge Parker and District 
Judges Cochran and Glenn. Actions 
were instituted against the State of 
South Carolina and the collector of taxes 
by the R. M. A., Station WBT. at Char- 
lotte, N. C., a retail radio dealer, and a 
radio listener. 

“The tax here,” said the opinion, “is 
directly laid upon a necessary instrument 
of interstate commerce, imposes a bur- 
den upon that commerce, and the act of 
the Legislature imposing it is therefore 
in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States and is null and void.” 

At the Commission it was stated orally 
Jan. 21, that the opinion is being given 
close scrutiny by its Legal Division, al- 
though it does not directly affect the 
Commission’s operations. Commissioner 
Harold A. Lafount said the ruling is of 
great importance because it upholds the 
stipulation of Congress that radio is in- 
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Treatment Is Sought 
For Monoxide Poison 


Effects of Deadly Gas Investi- 
gated at Mines Bureau 


The damage done by carbon monoxide 
poisoning to the organs of the body, and 
methods, in addition to emergency meas- 
ures, of treating the victims of the poi- 
soning are being investigated by the 
Health and Safety Branch of the Bureau 
of Mines, it was stated orally Jan. 21 by 
the Bureau’s Chief Surgeon, Dr. R. R. 
Sayers. 

The importance of-these studies is 
shown by the fact that the deadly gas 
accidently kills hundreds of persons each 
year and affects many more who do not 
die. Results of an examination of the 


effects of the poisoning on the nerves | 


and brain will be available in a few 
weeks and will be published as the first 
of a series of reports on.the: studies, Dr. 
Sayers said: 

The chief surgeon supplied the fol- 
lowing additional information: 

The meurepneneeee findings, it is 
believed, will explain the lack of re- 
sponse of many cases at the point of 
death from carbon monoxide poisoning 
to present methods of treatment and 
suggest a rational type of treatment. A 
person who has been unconscious because 
of the poisoning for a considerable time 
is often unable to rise and will often re- 
fuse to eat for some time after regain- 
ing consciousness, 

Emergency measures for dealing with 
the poisoning have been well worked out, 
but there is need of further study of 
other treatm.ent for severe cases that do 


rst-aid or emergency treatment. 

The investigations are expected to re- 
| veal that the changes resulting from 
lack of oxygen, produced by the exclu- 
sion of oxygen from the blood by carhon 
monoxide, are the same as those result- 
ing from anoxemia produced directly by 


fi 
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Issues Involved 


In World Court 


History of Negotiations Is 
Reviewed Before Senate 
Group and Reservations 
Are Discussed 7 


Actions of Former 
Presidents Cited 
i 


Opposition to Membership 
Leads to Belief Country 
Does Not Care to Dscuss 
Problems Openly, He Says 


Refusal on the part of the United 


6 


well 


P 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Average of $200 
For Relief Loans 


Least 250,000 Will Re- 


ceive Awards 
At LEAST 250,000 loans, averaging 
somewhat under $200 each, prob- 


tion for loans to farmers 
drought area, if past experience may 
be taken as a basis for the estimate, 


{ G. L. Hoffman, Chief of the Farmers 





Seed Loan Office of the Department 
of Agriculture, stated orally Jan. 21. 
Mr. Hoffman believes the appro- 


priation of $45,000,000 made by Con- | 
gress will be sufficient to meet the | 


demand for loans. 


The Office has had printed and has | 


shipped to its regional offices about 
500,000 loan application blanks for 
distribution to farmers, Mr. Hoffman 
said. The last of these should reach 
the four regional offices within a day 
or two, he added, and within two or 
three days after their distribution by 
the regional offices to county commit- 
tees there should be received the first 


States to accept the conditions laid down! reports of loans actually made. The 


in article 5 of the protocol of accession of 
the United States to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice would 
mean that the United States “cannot be 
frank and sincere” in discussing its in- 
terests and views before that agency, 
Elihu Root, author of the so-called “Root 
Formula” for United States accession, 
told the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Jan. 21. 

Mr. Root, in presenting his case to 
the Committee, declared that the inter- 
ests of the United States are adequately 
protected, by the right of withdrawal at 
any time without imputation of un- 
friendliness. Further, he said, when the 
United States agrees to the provision 
that the secretary general of the League 
of Nations shall notify the United States 
}of a request for an advisory opinion 
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Divergent Testimony 
Given in Hearing on 


Infancy Welfare Bills 


Views of Opponents Heard 


By House Committee as | 
Proponents of Measures 


Conclude Discussion 


Federal Director Estimates at | 


ably will be made from the appropria- | 
in the | 


aoe = ——> con that on 
sha e stayed until an exchange o: bas ’ a 
views between the Council and the Opposition to poteney sl maternity 
United States takes place touching on| Welfare measures (S. 255 and H. R. 
possible interest of the United States in | 12995) on the ground they are unconsti- 
the case, the United States agrees to do | tutional, represent an assumption by the 
py 2 other at the ane than what at Federal Government of a responsibility 
at th a to do without the provision which States can and should handle free 
. aati ‘ from remote control, and, from experi- 

Explains Our Interests ences in the past under the Sheppard- 

“We only have to tell what. our in-}Towner Act such legislation did not re- 
terest is,” he said, “out of a decent re-|duce mortality, was voiced before the 
spect, for mankind. The press will want|Hoyse Committee on Interstate Com- 
to. “know,- the Congress will want to} merce Gan, 21- during the second day of 
know, the people of the United States | the hearing. The hearing will conclude 
will want to know why the United States | Jan. 22. : 
put a stop to proceedings aimed at ob-| | The opponents of the two bills were 
taining peace in Europe or elsewhere.”|Dr. William C. Woodward, legislative 

In opening his remarks, Mr. Root re-| counsel for the American Medical Asso- 
viewed the history of negotiations lead-| ciation, and Frank L. Peckham, | vice 
ing up to the present status of the| president of the Sentinels of the Repub- 
protocols. lic. 

He referred to the request of Presi-| Dr. Allen W. Freeman, professor of 
dent Harding to the Senate for consent|public health administration, Johns 
to accession, and to the reiteration of| Hopkins University, Mrs. Sadie Orr Dun- 
that request by President Coolidge in|bar, chairman of public health and wel- 
1923. In 1926 he recalled, that advice| fare for the General Federation of Wo- 
and consent was granted under certain| men’s Clubs, and Dr. Elizabeth Gardner, 
reservations laid down by the Senate. Director of the Division of Maternity and 

These reservations were communicated | Infancy Hygiene, New York State De- 
to the several original signatories with! partment of Health, concluded the testi- 
a request for an indication of their ac-|mony of the proponents began Jan. 20. 
ceptance or rejection. Many of the orig- | Commends Rural Aid 


inal signers accepted, he pointed out, | 


while others indicated a desire for a con- 
ference of signatories to consider the 
reservations, 

As a result, the conference of sig- 
natories was called in Geneva in Sep- 
tember, 1926. 


Reservations Studied 


Sympathy for both of the bills was 
{expressed by Dr. Freeman who especi- 
ally commended the House bill (H. R. 
12995) for its extension of Federal aid 
to rural areas, 

| Outside aid in the promotion‘of rural 
health work is absolutely necessary in 
many States, Dr. Freeman said. Effec- 


not respond promptly after the usual 





When that conference came together, | tive local health work can be done only 
Mr. Root said, it had before it the res-| through efficiently organized county ad- 
ervations of the Senate together with|™inistrative agencies. . 
an indication of court approval. Evi-| Difficulties are such in the counties, Dr. 
dently, he ‘said, the conference had|Freeman declared, that they have given 
studied rather fully the debate in the|Tise to tavo needs: First, systematic edu- 
Senate leading up to the adoption of | cation of the rural population; second, 
the reservations. establishment of an efficient heaith serv- 

Two troubles, he said, stood in the way | ice counties are_not introducing. % 
of simple acceptance of the fifth reserva-| The General Federation of Women’s 
tion as drafted by the Senate. First, he | Clubs, through Mrs, Dunbar, transmitted 
said, under the Senate proposal, in ask-|# resolution endorsing the House bill (H. 
ing for an advisory opinion of the court|R. 12995) in preference to the Senate 
the assembly would be obliged to proceed | bill (S. 255). Mrs, Dunbar stated that 
in ignorance of the attitude of the United | this organization has supporated all in- 
States, because the way for the United | fancy and welfare measures in the past 
States to take advantage of the reserva-| and is in favor of Federal legislation in 
tion if accepted would be to advise the| the promotion of the county health unit 
court that the opinion would touch on organization, , : h 
some dispute or question in which it was| The Children’s Bureau, she said, will 
interested, and it therefore would not|act directly through the State agencies 
consent, and such action would throw|in administering either of the proposed 
doubt and delay on all proceedings. jacts just as it did under the former 

Second, he said, ignorance on the part|Sheppard-Towner Act. At the end of 
of other signatory powers as to the mean-| five years, she added, the work might 
ling of *the term “interest” which the|be transferred to the United States 
United States might have in any ques-|Public Health Service if it can main- 
tion, as used in the fifth reservation, | tain the same high services rendered by 
| Just what scope the United States would | the Children’s Bureau. 
give to that term was subject of debate, Favors Extension to Cities 
he said, in view of.the fact it has a wide| Dr. Elizabeth Gardner, endorsing the 
range of meaning. Taken in its yarious | House bill (H. R. 12995), said its pro- 
senses, it might mean legal, political or | visions for Federail aid in the promotion 


euntetpneatenene | ba 
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Style Changes in Women’s Wear 
Force Economy in Wholesaling 





HANGING trends in the merchan- 

dising of women’s wear because 
of a greater demand for the latest 
styles is shown in a survey in the 
wholesale dry goods business by the 
Department of Commerce, according 
to a statement Jan. 21. 

One Middle West wholesale distrib- 
utor has discontinued women’s ready- 
to-wear apparel from his regular 
wholesale line and is handling it 
through a subsidiary, selling to buyers 
who visit the house. A department | 
for, accessories is conducted in the 
same manner, it was stated, while an- | 
other department handles ready-to- | yield satisfactory profit, the report 
wear house dresses and bungalow | states, and the wholesaler discon- 
aprons made in the building used by | tinued women’s ready-to-wear from 
the regular wholesale departments. | his regular wholesale line. Three new 
The full text of the statement follows: | departments to handle women’s wear 

That growth in favor of up-to-date | were set up, which are conducted un- 
styles of feminine apparel even in the | 
rural seetions of the country is caus- | 


ing changes in the wholesale merchan- 
dising methods for such goods is in- 
dicated by results of a survey in the 
wholesale dry goods field recently 
completed by the Department. 

Some of these changing trends, as 
exemplified by the practices of a 
wholesale distributor doing a $5,000,- 
000 a year business in the Middle West, 
are brought out in the official report 
of the survey entitled “Problems of 
Wholesale Dry Goods Distribution.” 

Sales of women’s clothing through 
the medium of salesmen traveling a 
territory were found to be failing to 
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oh 


FREE, virtuous and en- 


lightened people must know 


the great principles and 


causes on which their happiness 
depends.” 


—James Monroe 
resident of the United States 


1817—1825 , | 


YEARLY. 3543 
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'House Measures 


Seek Changes in 


18th Amendment 


Two Proposals for Repeal 
With Substitute Plans Are 
Offered; Joint Congres- 
sional Inquiry Asked 


Mr. Tydings Would 
Call Mr. Wickersham 


| 





|Senator Tydings Suggests Mr, 
| Wickersham Be Requested 
To Appear Before Senate 
Judiciary Committee 


Proposed legislation offered in the 
House in the wake of the report of 
the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement included 
resolutions for repeal of the prohibi- 
tion amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution and for creation of a joint 
Congressional Committee on Prohibi- 
tion. 

Amendment of the Constitution re- 
pealing the Eighteenth Amendment 
and vesting in the powers of Con- 
gress certain powers to regulate in- 
toxicating beverages was proposed 
in a resolution (H. J. Res. 477) in- 
troduced Jan. 21 by Representative 
Lehlbach (Rep), of Newark, N. J. 


Regulates Manufacture 


An amendment to the Constitution 
giving Congress the power to regulate 
the manufacture, the traffic in or trans- 
portation of, intoxicating liquors, was 
proposed in another resolution (H. J. 
Res. 478), later introduced by Repre-~ 
sentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New 
York City. 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Resolved, ete. (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), that the fol- 
lowing article is proposed as amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution, 
when ratified by the Legislatures 
three-fourths of the several States: 

“Article section 1: The Congress’ shall 
have power to regulate or to prohibit 
the manufacture, the traffic in or trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation thereof into and the ex- 
portation thereof from the United States 
and all territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, for beverage purposes.” 


Joint Committee Proposed 

Representative LaGuardia also intro 
duced a resolution (H. J. Res. 476) to 
create a joint congressional committee ta 
be known as the “Committee on Pro- 
hibitidn.” ' A 

The Lehlbach resolution was referred 
to the House Committee on Judiciary 
and the LaGuardia resolution to the 
House Committee on Rules. Mr. La« 
Guardia is a member of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Commission Statement 


| The Commission on Law Observance 





and Enforcement issued a_ statement 
denying that the President had influ- 
enced the Commission in its recommen- 
dations or that a change was made in 
the report after it was signed. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

“The attention of the members of the 
Commission has been drawn to a state- 
ment in certain newspapers that the 
President had persuaded the Commission 
to abandon, at the last moment, a rece 
ommendation for the revision of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. These state- 
ments are absolutely without foundation, 
At no time has the President in any 
manner attempted to influence the recs 
ommendations of this Commission. 

“Further suggestions embodied in tele- 
grams received by members of this Come 
mission from various newspapers to the 
effect that a change was made in the 
report after it was signed, and that 
such change was made at the sugges- 
tion of the President, are absolutely 
false.” 

Request that George W. Wickersham, 
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Larger Staff Asked 
For Rail Inquiries 





Commissioner of I. C. C. Lists 
Matters Awaiting Review 


Because of a lack of a large enough 
force, the Bureau of Inquiry of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
unable to investigate fully or at all 1 
“important matters,” Frank McManamy, 
Chairman of the Commission, told the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
during hearings Jan. 10° on the Inde 

endent Offices Appropriation Bill, (H, 
R. 16415), introduced and reported Jam 
21 in the House. Mr. McManamy’s testi- 
mony was made public Jan. 21 by the 
committee. 

Alleged violations of section 7 of 
Clayton Act because of the acquisi 
of the capital stock of one railroad 
another. railrpad was listed by Mr. Mee 
Manamy as being among the ma 
which the Commission had not been a! 
to investigate. " 

Consolidation Plan 

Asked regarding the status of the 
four-party railroad consolidation / 
posal, Mr. MeManamy said: “Official , 
we know nothing about it. There 
been no application for such consol f 
tion filed with us. Under the laws u mK 
which we are functioning, you gentle= 


men tell us that before we can a a 
consolidations we must hold hearings, 4 
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Not Factor ‘in 
Causes of War 


pperly Developed Navy 
* Will Aid in Reducing Rea- 
sons for Conflict, Admiral 
Bristol Believes 


Constant agitation depicting the Navy 
“as a menace to and threat against peace- 
ful relations with foreign countries may 
“make the Navy a “belligerous influence 
‘détrimental to peace,” Rear Admiral 
“Mark L. Bristol, of ‘the Navy General 
Board, asserted in an address Jan. 20 
at Washington, D. C., before the Na- 
‘tional Conference on the Cause and Cure 
‘of War. (A summary of his address 
was published in the issue of Jan. 21.) 


’ The full text of an authorized sum- 
-mary of Rear Admiral Bristol’s address 
follows: 


._ I believe a proper Navy for the United 
States, developed and operated in ac- 
-cordance with honorable, intelligent, and 
-modern ideas, will assist to eliminate 
* many of the causes of war. A navy 
Should never be the cause of war ex- 
-cept in the hands of an unscrupulous or 
“ignorant government. For the last 100 
~years, no war has been caused by arma- 
-ments. The navy may be required as 
a cure for war because the real causes 
of war had not been known and elimi- 
mated. The policy of our Navy is not 
and has never peen to provide a fleet 
pWwhich will be a threat against any other 
country. Naval officers are the sin- 
cerest workers in the United Sfates for 
-world peace. 


War Declared Disease 


War is a disease of the body politic, 
The causes and germs of the disease 
must be known to effect a cure. It 
“would be better to destroy the germs of 
that disease and eliminate the causes of 
it so as to remove the necessity for the 
‘cure. An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. In spite of all state- 
ments and often misrepresentatiogs to 
‘the contrary, I state without any reser- 
vation that our Navy believes in this old 
saying. 
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... The influences in international associa- | 
tions which create those irritations out! 


.of which wars grow are economical, po- 
litical, social, religious, and belligerous. 
All these influences, severally or collec- 
tively, produce competition and rivalry, 
even selfish rivalry. Any one of them 


or a combination of two or more of them | 


Changes in Eighteenth Amendment 
Are Proposed in House Measures 


may be the cause of war. At this dis- 
tinguished gathering, it is not my pur- 


pose to go into details regarding the| 


causes of war, but I do desire to cau- 
tion you to devote earnest study and in- 
vestigation in that you may recognize 
the real causes of war. History records 


the influences in the past which have} 
My experiences of the last | 


caused wars. 
10 years have taught me that economical, 
political, and social influences predomi- 
nate in international irritations. If in 
any international situation or situations 
today a true estimate of the economical 
trend of influences can be made, the 
most probable trend of political or bel- 
ligerous feeling will be indicated. 

The policy of our Navy is not and 
never has been to develop the Navy in 
aggression against any other nation, 
but to produce a fleet which, if war be- 
came necessary, could fight for a square 
deal and against injustice, and would 
have a fair chance against any enemy. 
If our country develops such a fleet and 
so conducts her political, economical, 


social, and religious relations with other) 
nations as to develop a feeling of good| 


will and mutual respect, there will be 
the best chance of preservation of peace, 
and limitation and reduction of naval 
armaments will come as a natural re- 
sult. Ladies, study the real causes of 
war, discover the germs which produce 
the symptoms, destroy those germs 
scientifically and intelligently. Do not 
be satisfied that the panacea for all in- 
ternational strife is disarmament. 

It is well knewn—an established fact— 
that it is possible to create a mass 
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al Program to Conserve 


Wild Life Resources Advised 





Lending of F ederal Specialists to Aid in State Projects 
Recommended in First General Report of Senate 
Committee; Annual Game Survey Suggested 





enjoy sport with rod and n and go 
i afield to take certain varieties of game 
animals, including fishes. 

“The second group comprises farmers 
and landowners, who have a direct and 
increasing interest in measures to secure 
an increase in certain forms of wild life. 
To this group wild life has its recrea- 
tional as well as its pecuniary interest 
and value as a source of food supply. 


“The third group, much the largest nu- 


a deep-seated love of nature and enjoy 
a day afield infinitely more because the 
forests, fields and streams are populated 
with interesting wild life, and may or 
may not be interested in shooting .or 
fishing. This group includes at least 
45,000,000 persons who, last year, vis- 
ited out-door recreational and wilderness 
areas. 


“It is to these three groups that this 
Committee is giving its attention in try- 


all forms of interesting and useful wild 
creatures. 


“There is a valuable by-product which 
comes from devoting our leisure hours 


be encouraged by every means,” 

An authorized summary of the report 
follows: 

The Committee finds convincing evi- 
dence of a decrease in wild life, due in 
part to drainage, deforestation, fire, dis- 
ease, water pollution and the extended 
occupation of land by agriculture and 
industry. In the opinion of the Commit- 


damage, by the timely inauguration of 
a sound national program that may yet 
| insure an increae of existing supplies of 
birds, animals and fishes. 


Widespread Interest Shown 
In Hunting and Fishing 


It is pointed out in the report that a 
representative of a southern newspaper 
association, in order to determine the 
relative news value of hunting and fish- 


14 south and southwestern States. In 
| that area tennis players numbered 363,- 
| 465; golf players, 908,640; football fans, 
1,218,184; baseball fans, 2,426,372; fish- 
ermen and hunters, 4,420,876. This dis- 





chairman of the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforeement, ‘be 
asked to appear before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee concerning the report 
of the Commission submitted to Con- 
gress Jan. 20, is made in a resolution 
(S. Res. 410) introduced in the Senate 
Jan. 21 by Senator Tydings (Dem.), of 
Maryland. 





text: 


| tradictions embodied in the report of the 
| Wickersham Commission on Prohibition 
|are puzzling to members of the Congress, 
|who may be called on to enact legisla- 
|tion carrying out some of its recom- 
|mendations: Therefore, be it 


| “Resolved that the Judiciary Commit- 


| tee of the Senate be instructed to invite | 


|Chairman Wickersham to appear before 
|it and to make a further statement, ex- 
| plaining the method by which the appar- 
}ently contradictory conclusions and rec- 


merically, includes all of those who have ; 


ing to restore, and permanently save, | 


in the enjoyment of nature which should | 


| tee, it is not yet too late to repair the | 








Two Suggestions for Repeal With Substitute Plans Offered; 
Joint Congressional Inquiry Asked 


The resolution, which went over for | 
one day under the rule, follows in full | 


“Whereas the confusion and the con-| 


mental attitude of belief in certain ideas | ommendations were arrived at; and also, 
by persistently and continually present-| whether suggestions were received and 
ing those ideas in speeches, in print and| acted on by the Commission in framing 


by broadcasting over the radio. Such an 
attitude of belief in international irrita- 
tion, because of armaments and the prob- 


ability of war, has been created in the} 
last 10 years by propaganda and agita-| 


tion to prevent war by disarmament. 
Some of this agitation has been propa- 


ganda with ulterior and selfish motives, | 


while some is from those who deplore 
war and desire to do their utmost to pre- 


its final report, from authorities who 
were not members of the Commission.” 

The Lehlbach resolution follows in full 
text: 





thirds of each House concurring therein) 
|that the following amendment of the 
| Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed 


“Resolved, by the Senate and House} 
|of Representatives of the United States | 
of America in Congress assembled (two- | 


vent it. Their efforts are to their great|to the States, to become valid as a part 
credit, but I just as earnestly believe| of said Constitution when ratified by con- 
those efforts create a world mentality for} ventions chosen for that purpose in the 
war and a predisposition to war. I be-| several States as provided by the Con- 





lieve a mass mental attitude of mind| stitution. 
for peace can be and should be created.| “Article XX. 
| “Section 1. Article 18, of the amend- 


World Pact Cited as Aid 
I believe it is possible to diagnose the 
. world’s situation so as to discover and 
destroy the germs of the disease of war 
and create a healthful surrounding and 
atmosphere of peace. The World Pact is 
the American effort to start clearing up 
unhealthy surroundings, but there are 
those who want to put teeth in the pact. 
They evidently have not confidence in 
their own ability to eliminate the causes 
of war. Yet they are generally the ones 
who accuse others of believing war is 
inevitable. If you can produce the 
political, economical, social,, and religi- 
ous conditions which. eliminate interna- 
tion selfish rivalry, you can develop a 
world wherein armaments will disappear 
by comman consent and be cherished in 
the future as memories or as museum 

exhibits, like the duelling pistol. 

The United States Navy should be a 
necessary branch of our Government, 
and since it was organized it always has 
been. It has a political, economical, so- 
cial, religious, and educational influence 
in our body politic. I do not believe it 
can be shown that our Navy has ever 
been a belligerous influence, certainly 
not within the country, nor even in our 
international relations. Its activities as 
a belligerent have always been demanded 
and directed by the civil authority, na- 
tionally and internationally. The Navy 
has no national political bias; therefore 
it has striven to maintain a continuing 
effort to uphold the ideals and aims of 
our people and of our Government. 

The United States Navy has taken a 
very prominent part in the industrial 
development of our country by demands 
for the highest qualities of steel, of 
metal alloys of all kinds, of silk, cot- 
ton and woolen materials, of electrical 
appliances, of ship propulsive machinery, 
of radio communication apparatus, of 
everything for navigation of the air, 
and so on. This is only a general state- 
ment of that which requires many pages 
of printed matter to describe in detail. 
Very recently the Assistant Secretary of 
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ments to the Constitution of the United | 


States is hereby repealed. 

“Section 2. The Congress shall have 
the power to aid the States in the en- 
forcement of their respective laws’ to 


| regulate or to prohibit the manufacture, | 


;sale or transportation of intoxicating 
|liquors for beverage purposes and may 


| exercise all powers reasonable and neces- | 


|sary for that purpose. 

| “Section 3. This amendment shall take 
effect on the first Monday of December 
next after its ratification.” 


The LaGuardia resolution follows in| 
full text: 
“Whereas, the National Commission 


!on Law Observance and Enforcement 
|} has submitted a report on the enforce- 
|}ment of the prohibition laws which con- 
|tains many startling and shocking dis- 
| closures of conditions; and whereas, part 
jof said report contains a statement by 
| the Honorable William S. Kenyon that 
not even in the days of the saloon was 
the corruption as widespread and flagrant 
as it is now, the statement furthe# adding 
that corruption and racketeering has now 
| become an established art and developed 
|/to a high degree of efficiency, and 

| “Whereas, the statement of said Honor- 
|able William S. Kenyon further contin- 
|ues that public sentiment against. the 
| prohibition laws has been stimulated by 
| ao methods of enforcement, such 


as the abuse of search and seizure proc-, 


esses, invasion of homes and violation of 
the Fourth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, entrapment of Witnesses, killings by 
prohibition agents, poisonous denaturants 
resulting in sickness and sometimes 
| blindness and death, United States at- 
| torneys defending in the Federal courts 
| prohibition agents charged with homi- 
| cides, the padlocking of small places, and 
| the lack of any real attempt to padlock 
| clubs or prominent hotels where the law 
is notoriously violated, the arrest of 
small offenders. and comparatively few 
oe brought against the larger ones, 
an 

“Whereas, the said Honorable William 
S. Kenyon frankly states that nothing 
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closes the fact that in this area there 
are almost as many hunters and fisher- 
men as there are devotees of all the 
other sports put together. These figures 
clearly demonstrate the interest of the 
Nation in the great out-of-doors. 

The’ report shows that more than $90,- 
000,000 were spent during the year 1929 
for firearms, ammunition and fishing 
tackle. It is estimated that $650,000,000 
were spent for outdoor accessories. 

The Federal Government has invested | 
in national parks, fish hatcheries and 
game sanctuariés about $61,000,000. The 
States have set aside areas as bird and 
game sanctuaries having a total esti- 
mted value of $300,000,000 and these 
figures take no account of the value of 
the privately owned sanctuaries and pre- 
serves. ; 

The committee estimates that in the 
United States during the year 1929 more 
than 13,000,000 citizens fished or hunted. 
| The Committee concludes that the pri- 
mary cause of the present unsatisfactory 
situation is due to the failure of the 
| Federal and State Legislative bodies to | 
be guided by the rules of sound business 
| practice, as is indicated by the fact 
that appropriations, State and .Federal, 
for the protection and development of 
wild life probably do not exceed $13,- 
000,000. 

The Committee states that practically 
all the departments. of the Government 
are interested and active in carrying out 
a national program of conservation, and 
suggests a plan of coordination among 
| the various Federal departments. 

The necessity for standardized reports, 
by the States, concerning the abundance 
| of game and an annual report of game 
| killed by license holders, for the benefit 
of State and Federal wild life adminis- 
tration is urged by the Committee. 

Conservation requires united effort on 
the part of the national and State gov- 
|ernments and individual conservationists. 
|The attention of conservationists and 
| sportsmen’s organizations is directed to 
| unification and-extension of State effort. 
| The development of the State game farm 


‘ 











ing as compared with baseball, football,| idea is recommended because its ex-' purpose of the resolution to permit the 
golf and tennis, assembled figures from | perimentation is State-wide and each| Nye committee to impound ballot boxes 


citizen has an interest in it. 

} Recommendations by the Commit- 
| tee for departmental concentration 
| will be printed in full text in the 
| issue of Jan. 23. 
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but a congressional investigation could 
give the public the whole story; 
“Therefore be it résolved by the Sen- 


ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that there is hereby estab- 
lished a joint congressional committee 
to be known as the Committee on Pro- 
hibition and to be composed of two Sen- 
}ators appointed by the President of the 
Senate and three members of the House 
|of Representatives appointed by the 
| Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


“The Committee is authorized to con- 
duct a searching and thorough investi- 
gation as to the methods of enforcement, 
the present existing system of liquor 
traffic, conduct of enforcement officers, 
| graft, corruption in connection therewith, 
banking methods of bootleggers, the 
| source and methods of unlawful importa- 
tion, supply and sale of the liquor and all 
facts relating to prohibition, its enforce- 
ment and violations.” 


“The report of the National Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment. on the enforcement of the prohi- 
bition laws of the United States is, in 
the main, encouraging to the dry cause,” 
stated Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, | 
| after a conference with President Hoover | 
at the White House Jan. 21. | 


Fess Explains Doubts 
“The only thing I am disturbed about,” | 
said Senator Fess, who called to con-} 
gratulate the President on his message | 
transmitting the report, “is that the 
people are not satisfied with the present | 
enforcement. It is a difficult problem. 
Enforcement has not been entirely ef- 
fective. However, it is so much better | 
than the old system that, until there} 
is some better plan, there isn’t anything | 
to.be done about it. There should be 
better enforcement if the people are to! 
ibe satisfied. 
“I am opposed to revision, especially | 
along the lines recommended by the} 
Commission. I am particularly opposed 
to that part of their proposed revision 
which would make the prohibition ques- 
tion a purely political one in the future 
}instead of an economic one by placing 
| it in the hands of Congress. This would 
mean that there would be a fight on the 
prohibition question every two years.” 
Senator Fess called, he said, to recom- 
|}mend to the President the appointment 
|of Representative Crampton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., to be Associate Director 
of the George Washington Bicentennial | 
Commission, to succeed Lieut. Col. U. S. 
Grant, 3rd, who resigned recently. Presi- 


| 





| 








dent Hoover is chairman and Senator 
Fess vice chairman of the Commission. 
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Department of War. 


Work on construction of the approach to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the National Cemetery 
at Arlington, Va., has been begun under the direction of the Quartermaster Corps of the Army. The 
approved design, above, shows how the Tomb and its environments will appear when the work is 





Proposal to Broaden Investigation 


completed. 





Stability of Business 


Of Elections by Senate Is Blocked | Declared to Assure 


‘Plan Both Favored and Opposed When Senator Norris Retur n of Pr osper ity 


Seeks Action on Resolution 


The question of broadening the scope 
of senatorial investigations into elections 
as proposed in the Norris resolution (S. 
406) developed debate in the Senate, 
Jan. 21, that blocked passage of the 
proposal and brought on. discussion for 
and against the propriety of activities 
of the select committee investigating 
campaign expenditures. 

The question came up when Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, sought ac- 
tion on his resolution and Senator Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington, proposed an 


amendment which would have restricted} Senator said, was to obtain information 


the operations of the committee of which 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, is 
chairman, to cases in which contests of 
elections have been filed. It was the 


in Alabama’s last general election in 
which Senator Heflin (Dem.), was de- 
feated by John T. Bankhead. 

Opposition to the resolution was 
voiced first by Senator Caraway (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, and later by Senator 
Stephens (Dem.), of Mississippi, the 
former declaring the Senate was about 
to embark on a course which would make 
it “the overlord of States to superintend 
their elections.” Senator Stephens as- 
serted he had cast few votes in his life 
for which he had regret, but the vote 
in favor of the resolution that had 
started the last series of campaign in- | 
vestigations was one of them. 

Senator Heflin told the Senate that 
he had not filed a contest for the reason 
that he did not desire “to show my hand 
to those folks who are waiting to see 
what move I am going to make.” 

Senator Caraway proposed that the 
Senate procedure in election questions 
ought to be “along the regular order of 
having its Committee on Privileges and 
Elections” make such inquiries as were 
required when contests were filed. He 
said “with all respect to the members 
of the present Committee, I can not ap- 
prove any performance where its secret 
agents go up and down a State influenc- 
ing the election as.it did in Illinois.” 

“If the Senate follows the course pro- 
posed in this resolution,” Senator Cara- 
way said, “it actually will take away the 


Larger Staff Asked 
For Rail Inquiries 





Commissioner of I. C. C. Lists 
Matters Awaiting Review 
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hear what the different parties interested 
have to say. That hearing must follow 
an application for’ permission to consol- 
idate, under section 5 of the act. 

“All you know about it is what you, 
have seen in the papers?” Representa- 
tive Woodrun (Dem.), of Roanoke, Va., 
asked. 

“Exactly,” Mr. McManamy answered. 

“We have had a communication from 
the railroad executives stating that an 
application would be filed at some sub- 
sequent time,” Commissioner Joseph B. 
Eastman of the Commission added. 

“Yes,” said Mr. McManamy, “We have 
had a communication, as stated by Com- 
missioner Eastman, but that was not an 
application. It simply advised us that 
there would be an application filed. So 
I can say nothing concerning it.” 

Matters Not Investigated 

He listed the matters which the Com- | 
mission had not been able to investigate 
as follows: ; 

“1, Abuses of grain transit tariffs 
which we have been informed are being | 
practiced at four important points, to be 
named orally if desired, and probably 
others. 

“2. The filing of false cotton concen- 
tration claims by shippers at four im- 
portant points all different from those/| 
referred to in paragraph next above, and 
pobably others. 

“3, The filing of false loss and dam- 
age claims based on erroneous reports of | 
the condition of such shipments on arrival 
at destination which we are advised is 
being practiced extensively throughout 
the country, and now is uniformly con- 





Methods for Eradication of Slavery 


In Liberia Discussed With Powers 





State Department Says Nation Will Encourage Interna- 
Wiping Out Bondage 


tional Cooperation in’ 





The methods by which the United 
States can cooperate in the eradication 
of slavery in Liberia have been under 
discussion with Great Britain, France 
Germany, Italy and Japan, the Depart- 
ment of State has just announced. 

The United States is also prepared to 
give sympathetic consideration to inter-| 
national cooperation in order to assist | 
the Liberian people to wipe out slavery. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

While ‘it would not accord with the 
established policy of the United States to 
assume any exclusive responsibilities on 
the African continent, the American 
Government, in view of the social and 
humanitarian principles involved and the 


a 











traditional friendly interest of the Amer- 
ican people in the welfare of Liberia, 
would be prepared to give sympathetic 
consideration to a proposal for affirma- 
tive international cooperation destined 
to assist the Liberian people in a solu- 
tion of their present problems concern- 
ing both slavery and sanitation. 

The method by which our traditional 





interest in this matter can be continued 
effectively to remedy the evils which 
have been disclosed by the slavery re- 
port has been under active discussion 
with representatives of other signatories 
of the slavery convention of 1926, in- 
cluding Liberia, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and Japan, 


right of States to supervise their own 
elections. It will become an overlord to 
superintend the elections. 

“The Committee had its secret agents 
going up and down the States supervis- 
ing and influencing elections, and I am 
absolutely opposed to such procedure. 
I am opposed to supervision of or inter- 
ference in elections.” 


Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, suggested that the Senate had pur- 
sued “just that course” in its investiga- 
tion of the William S, Vare case in Penn- 
sylvania. The purpose, the Wisconsin 


upon which remedial legislation could 
be based. 


Objection to the manner in which Sen- 
ator Caraway phrased his tement as 
to activities of the investigating com- 
mittee was entered by Senator Nye. He 
told the Senate that. more properly it 
should be said “that the Committee and 
its agents interested themselves in ascer- 
taining whether the forces of the State 
that were to supervise the elections were 
doing their duty.” This description of 
the work, Senator Caraway replied, “was 
just the same as I have said.” 


Stand of Senators 
Shortridge and Watson 


Senators Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, and Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
maintained in their arguments that the 
Committee could seek an order of the 
court of the jurisdiction for impounding 
of the ballots, and that no such author- 
ity as was proposed in the Norris resolu- 
tion was necessary. Senator Heflin ar- 
gued, however, that the Senate should 
not be required to seek such authority 
from a State court or any other, that it 
should be able, and he believed had, in- 
herent power to seize the records so 
that it could properly judge its own mem- 
bership. 


Senator Heflin told the Senate that 
two undercover agents of the Committee 
already had been at work in Alabama 
and had discovered “fraud so flagrant 
that the Committee was astounded.” 

In advocating his amendment which 
failed to reach the stage of a vote be- 
cause of Senate rules, Senator Dill as- 
serted that as the Norris resolution was 
proposed, “the Senate is preparing to 
go beyond election day and take charge 
of the results.” He said that there was 
no reason apparent to him why Senator 
Heflin had not filed a contest “because 
he certainly has shown his hand in the 
speeches he has made.” 

Senator Nye informed the Senate that 
his Committee did not want to take on 
“any additional chores,” but that he felt 
it should have the authority proposed 
if it were to do the work which appeared 
to be necessary. 

The resolution was laid aside under 
the rules which required consideration of | 
the annual appropriation bill for the De- | 
partment of the Interior, the unfinished | 


business. | 








sidered the most fertile field for hidden 
rebates. 

“4. The practice of carriers of ap- 
pointing as directors the officers of large 
shippers, for the purpose of according 
them pass privileges and other favors 
in order to draw and control traffic. 

“5. The unlawful extension of credit| 
for freight charges by carriers to ship- 
pers in one large important point and 
elsewhere. 

“6. The failure of carriers to collect 
demurrage at various ports, names to be 
furnished orally if, desired, for detention 
of shipments moving on through export 
bills of lading. : 

“7, Preliminary investigation posi- 
tively discloses the extensive furnishing 
of false reports sf weights by shippers 
to carriers for shipment of grapes orig- 
inating at various points, to be named 
orally if desired. 

“8. The waiving of demurrage charges 
by carriers at specified points and ports. 

“9, The filing of false loss and dam- 
age claims on shipments of a specified 
commodity, which we are informed, and 
by test check know to be a fact, is be- 
ing engaged in quite generally by re- 
ceivers of less-than-carload lots at speci- 
fied points, and probably others. 

“10. Numerous instances of fourth 
section departures which require detailed 
investigation to ascertain whether or not 
shipments actually have moved. 

“11, Twenty instances of alleged false 
billing of interstate shipments of intox- 
icating liquors which have been referred 
to us by the Bureau of Prohibition of 
the Treasury Department for investiga- 
tion of such violations of the Interstate 
Commerce Act as have been committed. 

“12. The practice of shippers at speci- 
fied points of charging carriers for al- 
leged repairs to certain bands or binding 
of commodities which in fact were not 
broken in transit, although represented 
as defective. 

“13. Alleged violations of the crimina! 
provisions of section 10 of the Clayton 
Act growing out of the purchase by one 
railroad of fuel coal from operators in 
which officers of the carriers have an in- 
terest. 

“14, Alleged violation of section 10, of 
the Clayton Act by another railroad in 
the purchase of fuel oil from its sub- 
sidiaries. 

“15, Alleged violations of section 7 of 








the Clayton Act growing out of the ac- 
quisition of the capital stock of one 
railroad by another railroad.” 


A 


State Treasurer of Wiscon- 
sin Says Restoration of 
Public Confidence Will 
Bring Normality 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Jan, 21. 

“There is no real reason for hard times 
continuing,” State Treasurer Solomon 
Levitan recently declared in an address 
before a community meeting at Cam- 
bridge, Wis. As soon as confidence is 
restored, he continued, things will be 
normal again. Prophecies based upon 
an analysis of past experience, he told 
his audience, are apt to prove more sound 
than those emanating from flights of 
imagination about a new era. 

"1s there any reason for expecting fu- 
ture business conditions in the United 
States to differ radically from business 
conditions in the past?” Mr. Levitan 
asked. 

The stable business of the country has 
been built upon the laws of honest 
values, he said, “and has developed from 
the principle of honest service rendered.” 
When these principles are ignored and in- 
flation of values has taken their place 
through manipulation of mergers, and 
exploitation | through high pressure 
methods which induce dealers and con- 
sumers to buy goods they don’t want and 
do not need and cannot pay for, it is 
not to be expected that prosperity can 
continue. Business is based upon the 
supplying of human needs. These needs 
are infinite in range and include every- 
thing that makes life ‘worth living, but 
whatever does not come within this 


classification undermines the stability of 
business. 


Integrity Held Need 


_“There is no real reason for hard 
times continuing.. Inflated values and 
stock market crashes have made the peo- 
le afraid of business ventures, even of 
egitimate business, and as soon as con- 
fidence is restored and business once 
more is run upon the principle of honest 
service rendered, conditions will be nor- 
mal. What we need is wise economy, 
courage, and above all integrity. 
“Integrity is the quality which must 
prevail if business conditions are to im- 
prove. It is the most vital element in 
government, in business and our citi- 
zenry. Without it there can be no con- 
fidence, and without confidence the Na- 
tion’s business has no foundation. 
“Integrity is a quality that is not in- 
different to wrongs. It is the greatest 
force for right activity in the world.” 
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Consent Decree 
Is Agreed to in 


Valve Bag Case 


i¥ 








Department of Justice Be- 
lieves Action Will End 
Long Existing Monopoly 
In Sale of Containers 


~—— 





A consent decree in fayer of the United 
States perpetually enjoining the enforce- 
ment of restrictions on purchasers of 
valve bags as to the source from which 
they obtain their supply has been entered 
in the case of United States v. Bates 
Valve Bag Corporation, according to an 
announcement made at the Department 
of Justice. The Department’s announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

It was announced at the Department 
of Justice that on Tuesday, Jan, 20, a 
consent decree was entered in the case of 
United States v. Bates Valve Bag Cor- 
poration, under the. Clayton and Sher- 
man Anti-trust Acts, by the United 
States District Court at Wilmington, 
Del. In the view of the Department 
Justice, a long existing monopoly an 
restraint of trade in the manutacture 
and sale of valve bags was brought to 
an end by the entry of this injunction. 
The St. Regis Paper Company, a New 
York corporation, was also a defendant 
in the case. 

Bags Widely Used 

Valve bags are a widely used and im- 
portant article of trade, the total pro- 
duction ranging above 700,000,000 per 
year. Practically all of the cement 
manufactured and used in the United 
States is packed in bags of this kind. A 
wide variety of other commodities, in- 
cluding hydrated lime, is also packed in 
valve pags. 

The Bates Valve Bag Corporation 4nd 
St. Regis Paper Company were charged 
in the suit with requiring users of pag 
filling machinery leased from them to 
confine their purchases of valve bags ta 
the defendants and others named by 
them on pain of forfeiting the rignt to 
the fillmg machines, ‘lo promote and 
exploit tnis system of monopoly, it was 
charged, the defendants had arranged 
with a selected group of bag manuiac- 
turers to refuse to turnish vaive bags to 
any machine user not observing these re- 
strictions. it was further charged that 
many other bag manufacturers had 
found it impossiple to engage in the 
business in the face of this system of 
monopoly charged by the Government. 

The court entered a perpetual imjunc- 
tion in sweeping terms against the en- 


+ 


| torcement of the restrictions on bag pur- 


chasers as to the sources from wnich 
they may supply their needs for valve 
bags. ‘ine ‘injuction also gives the fill- 
ing machine users the right to fill valve 
bags with the machines obtained from 
the defendants without regard to the 
source of purchase. 

A large number of attorneys, as well 
as witnesses under subpoena to testify 
in the case, were present inthe District, 
Court at Wilmington when the injunf 
tion was entered. The decree embraced 
all of the relief asked for by the Gov- 
ernment in its original. petition. 


Joint Tax and Utilities Body 
Is Proposed in Montana 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Jan, 21. 
A bill to consolidate the State Board of 
Equalization and the State Public Utilities 
Commission has been introduced in the 
Montana Legislature. The consolidated 
board, under the plan which requires a 
constitutional amendment, would per- 
form the duties of both the present 

boards. ; 
Another bill proposes a recodification 
of the Montana statutes and provides 
for a code commission which would op- 
erate under the direction of the State 

Supreme Court. 
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Appropriation 
Bill for Interior 
Agency Passed 


Fund Approved by Senate 
Approximates $95,000.- 
000, Including $25,000,- 
000 for Red Cross 


The annual appropriation bill (H. R. 
14675) for the Department of the In- 
terior, carrying $25,000,000, for the 
American National Red Cross for relief 
purposes, was passed Jan. 21 by the 
Senate. 

The total of fund appropriated by the 
measure is approximately $95,000,000, or 
about $26,000,000 more than it was when 
the bill was passed by the House. 

The Senate Jan, 21 accepted without a 
record vote an amendment to the Inter- 
ior Department appropriation bill, of- 
fered by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, transferring the source _of 
funds for support of the Kiowa Indian 
agency of Oklahoma from the trust fund 
of the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache 
Tribes to the Federal Treasury. | 

A total of $51,000 was involved in the 

Pitem. The source of a similar fund of | 
$3,100, was likewise: transferred, by a) 
similar amendment, from the Tribal | 
Funds of the Sac and Fox Tribes. 

Amendments Agreed On | 

Amendments providing funds of $137,- | 
000 for the establishment of an Indian} 
school at Fort Sill, Okla., were submitted 
by Senator Thomas and agreed to. | 
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The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
January 21, 1931 


11.a. m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, called to discuss the silver sit- 
uation. 

11:15 a. m.—William N. Chadbourne, 
of New York, called to pay his re- 
spects. 

12 m.—Emily K. Kneubuhl, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Business. and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group of Federal 
Life Insurance Company agents. 

12:45 p,.m-—James E. Jewell, of 
Fort Morgan, Colo., and Samuel R. 
Van' Sant, of Minnesota, both former 
commanders -in chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, called to pay 
their respects. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Valuation Placed 
On Kansas City 
. Stockyards Argued 


Department of Agriculture 
Attorney Declares That 
Present Income of Com- 
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| Issues 


* 
History 


plained; He Also 


[Continued from Page 1.] ' 
general interest in common with the rest | 
‘of the civilized world. Further, it might | 
| mean interest in the effect of the case, 
}on our territories, on the Monroe Doc-| 
trine, or interest in the prosperity of | 
friends and customers on whom. the 
United States depends for its business. | 

} 


After receipt of the act of the confer- | 
ence of Geneva which developed these | 
difficulties, Mr. Root said, Secretary of | 
State Kellogg wrote letters aimed at re-| 
opening negotiations, but before his re-| 
quest was acted upon, President Coolidge | 
announced his intention to reopen. | 
| “What the United States had before! 
| it,” he said, ‘“‘was the protocols already} 
acted upon, the reservation of the Senate, | 
|and the action of the Geneva conference | 
|in answer to United States action.” 


| 





| Says Clause of Termination 
\fs Usual Treaty Practice 


| Secretary Kellogg stated in his letters, 


|he said, that the United States desired 
|to avoid any proposal which would em- 


‘|barrass the work of the League of Na- 


| tions, and that the interests of the United 


| Mr. Root Explains to Senate Group 


Involved in World Court 


* 


of Negotiations Reviewed and Reservations Ex- 


States Nations Do Not Understand Coun- 


try’s Attitude on Open Discussions 


existence “has given the American peo-| virtue in article 68 because it all rests} 


ple evidence that courts of justice can|still in the discretion of the court.” He 
decrease war between nations as between |contended that article 68 “leaves the 
people. |court where it was, to exercise its judg- 
“The effect of the existence of a tri-| ment and discretion.” 

bunal whose deliberations command uni- Mr. Root brought out that when ar- 
versal acceptance, has introduced into the ticle 68 was under consideration, it was 
minds of men who represent their na-| explained that in contentious cases, when 
tions in international affairs another! a decision has to be given, the procedure 
idea, an entirely .ew idea,” Mr. Root) involves hearing both parties. The pro- 
continued. |cedure must be the same in the case of 
; advisory opinions, it was explained. 


Legal Rights Decided 


js | Questioned by Senator Reed, Mr. Root 
In Matters Before Court |said the fourth paragraph of the revised 
Questions which the court has decided 


protocol, previding for withdrawal from 
have not been largely discussed because | 4 court, was suggested by himself. 
they have been questions of legal rights, ‘a oa oe four ae on 
the nucleus around which _ difficulties Pe i ee 
might arise, said Mr. Root. He explained ae 

a case arising regarding the requiring 


’ 


“T don’t know that it was,” responded 


lof military service by the French of|Mr. Root. Upon further questioning, he | 


| Englishmen in Morocco. The League of | stated that he considered it ina sense 
'Nations Council secured the consent of | essential. “The theory is,” he explained, 
the nations concerned to submit the mat-| “that if the arrangement does not work 
ter to the court, and it was settled with | Satisfactorly, either side can withdraw. 
a decision that the rights of British citi- | It. was the existence of the power of 
jzens in Morocco was of international| Withdrawal that made the agreement 
| concern, he said. possible.” 


Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 


The contention that the Government) States thus sought to be safeguarded 


The World Court necessarily will in- 


A point of order against this amend-' valuation of the properties of the Kan- 
ment was previously entered by Sena-| sas City Stockyards Company, on which 
tor Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, in charge 'the computation of a proper rate of in- 
of the bill. The point of order, how-|come to the company is based, was ar- 
ever, was referred to the Senate by the|yjved at by incorrect methods and by 
Vice President and it was overruled, ; of Government 


Discussion of the First Amendment, 
has consumed a greater part of four 
days’ consideration of the appropriation; 
bill, participated in chiefly by Senators! 
Thomas and King (Dem.), of Utah. 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, chairman of the Indian Affairs 
Committee, entered into the dacuosion| 


unsupported estimates | 
appraisers was made Jan. 21 in oral} 
argument at the Department of Me} 
culture in the Department’s investiga- | 
tions of the fairness of rates charged to, 
livestock men by the company. R. W.| 
Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, presided at the hearing. 

J. S. Bohannan, attorney for the De- 


|might be protected by the development |evitably develop the laws of nations, 
lof some other formula. | which before 1899 were made by treat- 
| Before sending these letters, Mr. Root ; ment of concrete cases by foreign offices 
| said, Secretary Kellogg consulted a num-|of the countries concerned, Mr. Root 
ber of Senators on both sides of the|continued. The old method was slow 
question to see if he had misjudged the |and in the progress of the present day 
true state of affairs, and obtained in-| was “left far behind,” he said. 
formal approval from a number. . oe strongly desire that the United 
“The problem necessarily was to find | States, which has a certain conception 
some means of agreeing on the reserva- 
tion without interferring with the busi-| anywhere else in the world, should do 


of ordered justice held more clearly than | 


|inquired whether the “fifth reservation 
in your opinion remains in full force and 
effect.” 

“It is the same sort of protection we 
would get from the fifth reservation,” 
said Mr. Root. 


Declares Fifth Reservation 
|Unimpaired by Protocol 


“The fifth reservation stands unim- 


|paired and unaffected by_the protocol | 


jness of the League of Nations,” Mr. 
| Root continued. y 


This problem was made easier, he said, 


|its duty to the future of civilization,” | presented to us?” Senator Johnson asked | 


further. 
“Yes,” Mr. Root responded. 


| declared Mr. Root, continuing, he said 
| that while the court may fail, “God for- 


Jan. 21, partment, defended the valuation and de- 


by acceptance of the fourth Senate res-| bid that it should fail because America 


Replying to a question by Senator 


Senators participating in the discus- 
sion throughout the week, however, dis- 
claimed any intention of filibustering 
against passage of the bill. 

Relief Headquarters 

The Red Cross has established a State 
relief headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., 
to enable more efficient control and pro- 
motion of relief work, it was stated Jan. 
21 at the Red Cross national headquar- 
ters at Washington. 

Serious conditions were being reported 
from towns and _ rural communities 
throughout the State, it was said. 

The St. Louis headquarters of the or- 
ganization is receiving communications 
declaring that applications for help are 
being received at an alarming rate in 
Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. 
The ratio of increase of number of those 
being fed in these States, it .was ex- 
plained, is as the increase of from 600 
families to 1,000 families a day. 

A report from Earl, Ark., it was 
pointed out, contained the statement that 


athe town-was “a community of starving 
Qheople, dying 


animals, huge losses, un- 
paid debts from last year’s cotton crop.” 

At a meeting of officials at the new 
headquarters at Little Rock, it was de- 


~ cided that the hot lunches to be served 


> 


A 
ross headquarters, the following resolu- 
ion: ’ 


by the Red Cross in all rural schools in 
Arkansas would be distributed by county 
superintendents. Existing school equip- 
ment will be used, it was explained. 

The following additional information 
= furnished at the national headquar- 
ers: 

Contributions on Jan. 21 totaled $962.- 
000 in the Red Cross drive for a $10,- 
000,000 drought relief fund. 

Several large contributions were an- 
nounced by the New York County Chap- 
ter Jan. 20. J. P. Morgan gave $50,000; 
Ogden L. Mills, Undersecretary of the 
Treasury and a member of the Red Cross 
Central Committee gave $1,000; Repre- 
sentative. Ruth Bryan Pratt of New 
York City gave $1,000. 

New York Members Meet 


The New York members of the citizens 
special Red Cross committee named Mon- 
day by President Hoover met Jan. 20 
with the officers of the New York County 
Chapter. Former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith spoke strongly to the point of im- 
mediate action and in disregard of any 
ulterior conditions, General James G. 
Harboard, who presided, announced | 
later, and the sentiment of those present 
was said to be equally strong to that! 
end. 

The Red Cross has advised its Chapter 
chairmen in the drought areas to 
take every possible precaution against 
pellagra. Yeast will be supplied when 
consultation with the local medical au- 
thorities indicates it is needed. 

The Business Men’s Club of Newport, 

rk., adopted and forwarded to the Red 





“After careful observation of the way 
in which affairs of the local chapter are 
being handled, and being well acquainted 
with the conditions and the emergency 
as it exists and detailed efforts to meet 
these conditions, we desire to express our 
approval and appreciation of the leader- 
ship given by the Emergency Relief 
Committee. We have observed their de- 
votion to duty in meeting the needs of 
our stricken people. The constructive 
policy adopted to help the man to help 
himself is calculated to strengthen rather 
than weaken the ones who received Red 
Cross aid. It is the desire of this club 
that the authorities of the Red Cross 


| clared that on the basis of these figures 


the income to the company was reason- 
able. M. W. Borders, attorney for the 
company, attacked the Government valu- 
ation, contending that added value 
should have been included for going con- 
cern, value and that certain property ex- 
cluded from the valuation by the Gov- 
ernment should have been included. 

Mr. Bohannan explained that there 
Was a divergence of view as to various 


factors in the valuation of the company’s | 


properties. He placed the valuation, on 
the basis of a Department appraisal, at 
$14,600,000 for reproduction new, or 
$12,700,000 on the basis of reproduction 
new less depreciation. 

The evidence, Mr. Bohannan said, 
shows that a rate of return of 7 per 
cent is sufficient to support the invest- 
ment. The $900,000 income being re-! 
ceived now by the company is not exces- | 
sive, he added, but the burden of rates 
should be more equitably distributed. 

M. W. Borders, attorney for the Kan- 
sas City Stockyards Company, attacked | 
the appraisal made by the Department, | 
declaring that the land value was under- 
estimated and that the appraisal. was} 
done largely by personnel estimate of | 
the appraiser and not based on proper 
considerations of value. 

He declared that a rate of return of 
10 per cent should be permitted, and 
contended that there should be an 
amount “conservatively computed” at 
$2,500,000 added to the company’s val- 
uation for “going concern” value. 


| Advance Planning Bill 
Is Approved by Senate | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


eration even as late as a year ago we| 


could have done much to alleviate the 
present depression by providing work 
rather than relief and the country would 
have been both happier and richer. 


Main Provisions Restored 


The bill now passed by the Senate re- | 


stores all the principal provisions of my 
original bill and accomplishes specifi- 
cally these objects: 

1. It creates a planning board for the 
systematizing and timing of 
works. 

2. It creates a permanent instrument- 
ality of government to keep a continu- 
ous watch upon the rise or fall of busi- 
ness and employment. 

3. It writes into law the policy that 
the Government must prepare in times 
of prosperity to deal with conditions 
that arise in periods of depression. 

4. We shall hereafter make use of the 
Government’s building program as a bal- 
ance wheel to help stabilize private em- 
ployment by providing opportunities for 
employment on public construction when 
private demands for labor are slack. 

This bill accomplishes a complete 
change of attitude on the part of the 
Government with respect to the construc- 
tion of public works. In the past it has 
been our custom to enlarge public con- 
struction programs during periods of 
prosperity and to reduce them during 
periods of depression. We shall now 
learn to do the reverse and thereby con- 
tribute to the maintenance of stable pur- 
chasing power, 

This legislation is a fundamental ne- 
cessity of every unit of Government and 
may well serve as a model for the crea- 
tion of planning commissions by the 
States and municipalities throughout the 
country. 


public | 


ervation which provided for withdrawal | 
lof the United States from the court at | 
|will. This agresment was reached, he} 
explained, on condition that all signa- | 
tories receive the same treatment, which 
provision follows necessarily, and can 
hardly be objected to by anybody. 

In that connection, Mr. Root said that 
the clause of termination at will is “a| 
most common and usual practice of | 
treaty-making of our time. The United 
: States has over 400 treaties with such 
a provision.” 
|Cites Two Former Treaties 
| Terminated by Congress 
| He referred to two treaties to which| 
the United States was a signatory and 
| from which one of the parties with- 
jdrew. These were the treaty with Great 
Britain signed at Washington in 1871 
which was terminated by act of Con- 
gress in 1883, and the Treaty. of 1832 
with Russia which was terminated by 
act of Congress in 1911. Both signatories 
were thus relieved from an embarrassiyg 
controversy and there was no difficulty, 
he said. 


| 


the fifth article of the protocols, Mr. 
Root stated, is the fact that it is purely 
jurisdictional in its provisions. The 
| theory of the provision, he said, “is to 
| prevent hindrance or embarrassment to | 
the ordinary business of the Council and | 
| Assembly, and further, by open and frank 
| action, to remove apprehension that the | 
| United States might divert its powers| 
|given under the fifth reservation to in- 


|terference with affairs in which it has| 


ino particular interest.” 

| If the fifth reservation had been ac- 
| cepted without making some operating 
| provision, he continued, the first thing 
the United States would have known of 
any action in which it was interested 
would be a notification from the regis- 
trar of the court, and the Council would 
have asked for an opinion without know- 
ing whether the United States was in- 
terested or not. Of the 16 advisory opin- 
ions thus far handed down by the court, 
he aid, the United States would have had 
no occasion to express any views, since 
|no one of the cases “has come into gun- 
shot of our interests.” 


|Refers to Suggestions 
That Article Be ‘Clarified’ 


The net result of the protocol as 
drafted, he said, is to relieve doubt of 
construction which the United States 
would put on its position. “Certaily, if 
we have to have an interchange of views, 





frankly and openly, in which each side | 


will have to justify its position to the 
world, then the council will never ven- 
ture te submit a request for an advisory 
opinion to the court in a case in which 
the United States has an interest, and 
certainly the United States would never 
put itself in a position of making a claim 
of false pretense in which it did not 
have a real interest,” he said. 

In this connection, while declaring that 
the provision is acceptable to “the peo- 
ple on the other side,” Mr. Root said he 
doubted whether it would have been with- 
out the proviso for termination at will. 

He referred to suggestions that the 
article be “clarified,” mentioning in this 
connection Sir Austin Chamberlain. 

Anyone confronted with that task 
would have a “difficult job,” Mr. Root 
declared. 

He said he “wouldn’t want the protocol 
complicated by having anybody’s per- 


|graphs of the protocol 


|insures that no advisory opinion would 


has failed to do her part.” | Johnson as to whether he considered the 
| fifth reservation essential, Mr. Root said 
|that he considered it useful, through 
there might be some other possible pro- 
vision. He explained he had accepted it 
i : . }as a basis of negotiation. 
inquired whether it was a fact that the; “If this is an experiment in coopera- 
United States under the protocol could|tive effort for the maintenance of a 
not be brought in as a party to a con-| great institution, if it cannot be done in 
troverted case. Mr. Root responded in!a friendly manner, why, we had better 
the affirmative. |cease the effort; that is the theory of | 

Senator Reed said the first two para-|this protocol,” he continued. “It is an/ 
are consistent|@xperiment in international conduct that 
with the Senate fifth reservation which| has got to be carried on in a frank, | 
open way without concealments. If it 
does not work that way, it must be 


Consistency of Paragraphs 
With Reservation Five 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 


be rendered without the consent of this 
country. ‘Paragraphs three and four of | deemed to be a failure.” 
the protocol, however, rather strike The article of the protocol of acces- 
down the assurance which is implied in| Sion of the United States to the court, 
the first paragraphs,” he said. “If the| around which Mr. Root’s statement cen-, 
United States objects under reservation | tered, follows in full text: 
five, that is intended to end the request; Article 5. With a view to ensuring that 
for an advisory opinion. But in para-|the court shall not, without the consent 
graph three of the protocol the implica-|of the United States, entertain any re- 
tion is that the objection of the United| quest for an advisory opinion touching 
States amounts to no more than one|any dispute or question in which the 
vote.” | United States has or claims an interest, 
Mr. Root replied that the third para-| the Secretary-General of the League of 


_ ; : " ys NT s " , <io- 
ie Ment Uilen to 6s celsibered about | 272Ph in question refers to a different | Nations shall, through any channel desig 


matter, adding that the fourth para-| nated for that purpose by the United 


( 


Growers Advanced 


Proposal Provides for Federal 
Purchase of Surplus and 
Resale on Credit 


| 
A plan whereby the surplus cotton sup- 
| ply would be taken from the market, and 
the farmers themselves would reap the | 
benefit from the rise in price resulting, | 
was advanced in the Senate Jan. 21 by| 
Senator Smith (Dem.). of South Caro- 
lina. | 

The plan provides for the purchase by 
the Federal Farm Board of 5,000,000 
bales of the present crop and resale to! 
|the farmers at the purchasing price on 
jeredit, on condition that the growers} 
|agree not to plant any cotton on land! 
= tole or contro!led by him for the year 
1931. 

This plan, he declared, would take the 
surplus off the market, and at the same 
time would give the producers a chance 
to make the profit resulting from the 
natural rise in price and allow them to 
produce food crops, cattle and feedstuffs, 
| Senator Smith read from a letter re- 
{ceived by him with reference tc the plan 
from Carl Williams, member of the Fed- 
jeral Farm Board, declaring the plan im- 
| practical because of the worlé market. 
and adding that the plan would throw 
American prices out of line with world | 
prices and the cost of the plan would be. 
}in excess of $240,000,000. 
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fixed by the President within which a 
written statement by the United States | 
concerning the request will be received. 
If for any reason no sufficient oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of views upon 
}such request should have been afforded | 
and the United States advises the court | 
that the question upén which the opin- 
ion of the court is asked is ore that 
| affects the interests of the United States, 
proceedings shall be stayed for a period | 
sufficient to enable such an exchange of 
views between the Council or the Assem- 
bly and the United States to take place. 


Withdrawal Will Impute 
No Unfriendliness 


With regard to requesting an advisory 
opinion of the court in any case covered 
by the preceding paragraphs, there shall 
be attributed to an objection of the 
United States the same force and effect 
as attaches to a vote against asking for 
the opinion given by a member of the 
League of Nations in the Council or in 
the Assembly. 

If, after the exchange of views pro- 
vided for in paragraphs one and two of 
this article, it shall appear that no 
agreement can be reached and the United ' 
States is not prepared to forego its ob- 
jection, the exercise of the powers of 
withdrawal provided for in article 8 
hereof will follow naturally without any 
imputatio: of unfriendliness or unwill- 
ingness to cooperate generally for peace 
and good will. 





| 
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Held Justified in 
Apportionment 


Balance of Federal Power 
Among States Rests on 
Present Count, According 
To Representative Lea 


‘ 


Unequally distributed Federal power 
among the States would be increased if 
any measure should be enacted to ex- 
clude aliens from the populdtion count 
for apportionment. of representation, 
Representative Lea (Dem.), of Santa 
Rosa, Cealif., told the House Committee 
on Judiciary Jan. 21. 

The hearing was on several bills be- 
fore the Committee proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution for the exclu- 
sion of aliens in making such a count, 
and beside Mr. Lea, the only other wit- 
ness of the day was_ Representative 
Tinkham (Rep.), of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Tinkhem asked the Committee to 
postpone a vote on any of the measures 
pending until he has an opportunity to 
introduce a substitute resolution on the 
subject which he is to prepare. 

Following the hearing. the Committee 
went into executive session, and agreed 
to ask the permission of the House that 
the Committee meet for consideration of 
these measures during sessions of the 
House next week. Objection was made 
to that request later on the floor of the 
House, and no date for further hearings 
has been set. 

Mr. Lea said that any imperfection in 
the Constitution is a weakness, and that 
before any contemplated change is made 
there should be assurance that the 
change would improve the Constitution. 
If this proposed amendment should be 
adopted, he said, the Constitution would 
be weakened. 

Pointing to the State of New York, 
Mr. Lea said that if that State weré- to 


|be given representation in the Senate 


equal to the number of persons in that 
State, it would be entitled to nine Sen- 
ators instead of two as at present. Un- 
der the proposed amendment, he said, 
four Representatives would be taken 
from the New York delegation in the 
House, but if it is the desire of those 


' sponsoring this change to equalize rep- 


resentation among the States, why not 


| give the State of New York nine Sen- 


ators? 

The aliens should be included in mak- 
ing the count for the apportionment of 
representation among the States, he said, 
because they must obey the laws, pay 
taxes and fight in our armies if it is 
necessary, and that is what a citizen 
must .do. The alien, he told the Commit- 
tee, should have the access to the courts 
and the right to representation regard- 


jing his property which is taxed. 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS g 


FOLLOWING THE SUN 


graph providing for withdrawal of the 
United States is not predicated on the 
third paragraph but on the exchange of 
views provided in paragraphs one and 
two of the protocol. 

Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
stated that “this reservation as amended 
does not interfere with Senate reserva- 
tion five. If the court went on into 
jurisdiction following objection from the 


States, inform the United States of any 
proposal before the Council or the As- 
sembly of the League for obtaining an 
advisory opinion from the court, and 
| thereupon, if desired, an exchange of 
|views as to whether an interest of the 
| United States is affected shall proceed 
| with all convenient speed between the 
| Council or Assembly of the League and 
|the United States. 


For Warmer Climates we are Presenting 
the Newest Shirtings, Cravats, Hosiery, 
Robes, and other Distinctive Requisites. 


| 
Boundless Varieties for your Choosing 
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| different thing from reservation five.” 


United States, it would be proceeding | Whenever a request for an advisory 
without authority.” Mr. Root agreed | opinion comes to the court. the registrar 
| that such would be the case. | shall notify the United States thereof, 

Upon Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mon-| among other States mentioned in the 
tana, emphasizing that this country} now existing Article 73 of the rules of 


would be in the same position as any | the court, stating a reasonable time limit 
other country, Senator Reed remarked 


that Senate reservation five did not seek 
to put this country in the same position 
}as other countries. 

| “Oh, yes,” responded Senator Walsh, 
|“we never asked that the United States 
|be put in a favored position by reserva- 
tion five.” » 

Paragraph three of the revised pro- 
tocol, to which Senator Reed had earlier 
jreferred, “is an offer regarding the re- 
questing of advisory opinions of the 
court,” Mr. Root explained. “It is a 


| 





‘Absolute Veto Power 

| e . . 

| Of Right to Opinion 

“If the League of Nations 


should go. ahead and ask for an ad- 
visory opinion, the United States would 


Council 


|have absolute veto power, taking away 
from the court the right to render an 
advisory opinion?” questioned Senator 
Reed. 

“Absolutely,” replied Mr. Root. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chair- 
}man of the Committee, pointed out that 
lunder reservation five the court could 
not render an advisory opinion involv- 
ing the interests of the United States 
without the consent of the United States. 

“Is there any circumstance under 
which the court could now render any 
opinion without our consent?” Senator 
Borah asked. 

“I don’t think there is,” replied Mr. 
|Root. He stated that he expressed this 
|view on the basis of a general amend- 
ment, article 68, 





sales will red 


jarticle 68 was “rather vaguely done,” to 
|which Mr. Reed agreed. 
Senator 


be acquainted with these facts.” 
Members of the field staff of the Red 

Cross who aided 45 chapters in Oklahoma 

in surveying the needs of the citizens 


9:30 last night by one of our board of 
directors to give relief to 22 persons 
living in a barn. Last week, a school- 


| sonal idea attached,” and that such an| Borah, reading the article. 
| effort would “throw into the court the|brought out that the court could con- 
very question which it is aimed to keep| sider cases “to the extent to which the 
out. \ court recognizes them to be advisable.” 
interest, he said, should not be made a 
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uce production costs. 


report the granting of relief can be han- 
dled promptly and efficiently. 

From Earl, Ark., comes this report: 
“Last week we lost 376 mules through 
starvation. In one drove numbering 34, 
15 have died. Even the landowners will 
be unable to replace livestock now being 
permitted to die, * * * 

All tenants in this section are with- 
out food, and their condition is deplora-| 
ble and in some cases critical.” 

Indicative of the efforts being made by| 
the Ozark hill people to get along with- | 
out assistance, is this letter from a! 
southern Missouri county: 

Picture of Distress 

“Are there some folks in your town! 
who would trade second-hand clothing 
for black walnuts? If so, please send| 
me their names. We’ve had the worst | 
drought in our county this year that! 
was ever known. Many people are suf-| 
fering from cold and need of clothing.” 

From a normally prosperous Ohio com- | 
munity there was received today a letter 
from the Red Cross chapter secretary, 





- giving a touching picture of distress, 
< 


We are swamped in relief work,” she 
“We have committees in each of 


wrote. We were called at| 


our 16 townships. 


teacher telephoned one night, asking 
what I could suggest that she do to keep 
her school children from starving? She 
had 135 students in four rooms. * * * 

“This chapter is feeding 349 families 
and the demands are increasing. I have 
only told you of one school, but the 
whole county is afflicted, and you can 


| see that many children must go hungry,” 
| She concluded. 


The West Palm Beach, Fla., Chapter 
wired that it had combined with the 
drive of the Community Chest. From the 
Buffalo, N. Y., Chapter came reports of 
$13,900 subscribed. Sussex County, N. 


its quota within a week. 

Ward Melville, president of the Tom 
McCann Shoe Stores, which operates 
shoe stores in about 250 cities in the 
drought area, sent a check for $1,000 


yesterday to the New York County) 


Chapter. 


Proclamations calling upon citizens to} 


respond to the Red Cross campaign, were 
issued yesterday by Governor Huey P. 
Long of Louisiana; Governor Floyd B. 
Olson of Minnesota; Governor George 
White of Ohio and Governor William G, 
Conley of West Virginia, 


The question of United Santee | 


question for court decision, but that con- 
crete cases should be considered as they 
presented themselves. 


Clause Was Included in 
Deference to Senate Views 


With reference to the clause of Article 
5 which states that “with regard to re- 
questing an advisory opinion of the court 
jin any case covered by the preceding 
| paragraphs, there shall be attributed to 





|an objection of the United States the| 


| Same force and effect as attaches to a 
}vote against asking for the opinion 


|J., Chapter reported it expected to meet} given by a member of the League of Na- | sists of Representative Carrol] L. Beedy 


| tions in the Council or in the Assembly,” 
| Mr. Root said that this clause was put in 
|“out of deference to views expressed in 
the Senate debate.” 

He pointed out that there is still some 
question over the rule requiring unani- 
mity of voting, and that if that rule is 
changed to require only a majority, this 
clause will give the United States a 
power possessed by no other nation. 

Mr. Root asserted that the other na- 
tions “want our 3 oral support,” 

Mr. Root told the Committee the 
World Court in the time it has been in 


A 


He declared that he could not “see any 


| 


| House Subcommittee 
Selected for Legal Inquiry 


The personnel of the subcommittee of | 
the House Banking and Currency Com- | 
mittee, to investigate the legal powers of 
the Committee in demanding the pro- 
{duction of papers and data asked for by 
the Committee was named Jan. 21. by 
| Representative McFadden, of Canton, 
| Pa., chairman of the Committee. It con- 


|(Rep.), of Portland Me., chairman, and 
| Representatives Letts (Rep.), of Daven- 
|port, Iowa; Seiberling (Rep.), of Akron, 
| Ohio; Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., 
j and Brand (Dem.), of Athens, Ga. 

The appointment of a subcommittee 
was agreed upon at the meeting of the 
| full Committee Jan. 16, when it was re- 
vealed that certain information which 
|it was expected would be furnished by 
| the National City Bank of New York and 
|the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company of that city had not been re- | 
ceived, 
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SHAVING CREAM 


“~~. 95° a tube 


Millions of men with tough beards and tender skins have paid 
50¢ a tube for this wonderful shaving cream. To increase users 
tenfold, we have cut the price in two, confident that tremendous 


At 25¢, Listerine Shaving Cream is the biggest tube of quality 
cream at. anything near its price. Your first shave will prove 
that its thick, creamy lather takes up water like a sponge. That 
it stays moist. That it deposits a microscopic film of glycerine on 
which your razor slides, 


Thus friction is reduced. There is no scrape or pull. No heat 


or harshness, Your skin feels cool and contented, pleasantly pro- 


Cc 
| Senator Reed expressed the w¥tha 
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tected by this lubricating cream. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Federal Stamp 

‘Said to Assure 
~ Quality of Beef 


_ Standards by Which Meat 
. Is Graded at Packing: 
Plants Described by Mar- 


keting Specialist * 


There is probably no food product that 
a a greater range of quality than 
as the term is generally used, it 
was stated orally Jan. 21 by W. C. Davis, 
senior marketing specialist in the De- 
rtment of Agriculture. Many people 
ieve that all beef is alike, and conse- 
quently have often met with disappoint- 
ments, it was stated. k 
Mr. Davis also furnished the following 
information: 
Investigations during recent years 
have shown that the great majority of 
consumers do not know how to select | 
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(GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 
of the Federal Government 


Radio Apparatus 
To Guide Planes 


Improved in Year 


Hearings Begin a 
On Bill to. Tax 


Oleomargarine 


House Committee Discusses 
Levy of 10 Cents a Pound 
On Butter Substitute Any 
Shade of Yellow 


Sensitivity of Visual Indica- 
tor Actuated by Beacon 
Is Doubled, Aeronautics 
Branch Asserts 


In a series of four artieles by N. F. Harriman, Executive Chairman of t 
Federal Purchasing Board, printed in the issues of Oct. 28, 29, 30 and $1 ‘ Saae 
the Government's general purchasing system was explarned, In the present 
series the purchasing officers of the various Departments and Bureaus explain 
in detail how the buying is done for these agencies of the Government. 


ARTICLE VII 


By Capt. D. C. Crowell 


Supply Corps, U. S. Navy (Purchasing Office? of the Bureau of Supplies and. 
Accounts, Navy Department). 


HE NAVY purchase system is a product of evolution, but the incep- 

tion of the procurement organization as it exists today dates back 

less than half a century to the administration of Secretary of the 
Navy Whitney. About 1886 the Secretary inaugurated a consolidation of 
the then diffused procurement functions, and the present system is super- 
imposed on the foundation thus created. 


The placing of a tax of 10 cents on 
every pound of oleomargarine, except 
when free from artificial coloration mak- 
ing it look like butter of any shade of 
yellow, was discussed at a hearing on 
the bill (H. R. 15934) providing for 
such a tax, before the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Jan. 21. The Com- 
|mittee decided to hear the proponents of 
the bill Jan, 21 and 22, and the oppo- 
nents of the bill Jan. 23 and 30, with an 


Several valuable accomplishments were 
the result of aeronautic radio research 
conducted during the past year by en- 
gineers of the Department of Commerce, 
according to information made available 
Jan. 21 by the Aeronautics Branch. 

Research carried on in 1930 on the 
electrical performance of the vibrating- 
reed indicator employed in conjunction 


with the four-course visual type radio 
range beacon has been brought to a con- 





: + 
Under this system, the Bureau of | scientific principles, the reasoning and 


beef on basis of quality. This condition 
has become intensified because of mis- 
leading meat displays, and misleading 
advertising regarding its quality. As a 
consequence consumers have become con- 
fused and while they long for an appe- | 
tizing steak or roast, they hesitate “to| 
take another chance.” 


Quality Elements 

These conditions result largely be-| 
eause consumers have not been clearly 
informed about beef and the factors) 
which insure satisfactory quality in beef. | 
To have best quality, beef must be from | 
a well “finished” animal.. “Finish” in| 
the live animal means the meat from) 
that animal will be interspersed with | 
white fat particles. The presence of firm 
white fat in beef is a sure indication of | 
high quality. It contributes to tender- | 
ness and palatability. : 
Best quality in beef implies full, firm| 
muscular tissue or flesh with a minimum | 





Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department is the general purchasing 
agency of the Navy. Contracts for 
public works are arranged by the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, the Bu- 
reau of Construction and Repair su- 
pervises contracts for vessels, the in- 
struments themselves being entered 
into by the office of the Judge Advo- 
cate Genercl, which office also ar- 
ranges contracts for real estate. Cer- 
tain ordnance material is contracted for 
under the direct cognizance of the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, and the Marine 
Corps has a separate purchase system 


for materials and supplies for that | 


branch of the Navy. With these ma- 
jor exceptions, the Navy Regulations 
prescribe that procurement matters 
shall be under the direction of the Bu- 
reau of Supplies*and Accounts. 

In a study of any form of, govern- 
ment purchasing, there must be borne 
in mind one inherent difference which 


the kind of judgment which must be 
exercised—all are necessarily the same. 


The more important requirements 
affecting Navy purchases are, in very 
general terms: 

1. Purchase is to be made after ad- 
vertisement, either in the public press, 
or by means of notices or circulars. 
The intent of this requirement is met 
when schedules, with all necessary 
data, are sent to prospective suppliers. 
Exceptions to the rule of advertise- 
ment might be an emergency case in 
which immediate action is required by 
an exigency of the service, in contracts 
for “personal services,” the purchase 
of supplies of comparatively minor 


value “in a manner common among 


business men,” of materials having 
only one possible souree.of supply, 
and a few other classes of material spe- 
cially excepted by statute from the 





general laws. 





extra day to be divided- between the | 


sides. 
The bill was 
sentative Brigham (Rep.), of St. Albans, 


| Vt., who is handling the testimony of | 


the proponents. J. S. Abbott, chairman 
of the Institute of Margarine Manufac- 


| turers, asked that those who oppose the 
|measure be heard Jan. 30 and 31, as| 
|they had not had time to arrange the 


opposition. The Committee decided that 


|the testimony of those opposed to the 


bill should be in charge of William M. 
Steele and George N. Murdock, of Chi- 
cago, representing the institute and the 
independent manufacturers. 


Mr. Hyde Approves Bill 


The Chairman of the Committee, Rep- 
resentative Haugen (Rep.), of North- 


| wood, Iowa, read letters from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde,| 
and Ogden L. Mills, Acting Secretary | 


introduced by Repre- | 


The reconstructed skeleton, nearly complete in all its parts, of a 
dipledecus, one of the largest dinosaurs, extinct animals which 
inhabited the earth 150,000,000 years ago, will soon be on exhibit 
in the National Museum of Smithsonian Institution. «The work of 
mounting the gigantic fossil, 75 feet in length, the largest in the 


Smithsonian Institution. 





possession of Smithsonian Institution, is illustrated above. 


Skeleton of Giant Dinosaur Soon to Be 


Exhibited by Smithsonian Institution 


clusion, it was said. 
ditional information was made available 
by the Aeronautics Branch: 

Satisfactory results were achieved in 
research to improve the electrical per- 
formance of the reed indicator, to deter- 
mine the tolerances to which it must be 
constructed in order to give desired per. 
formances, 4 
methods and tests for adjusting and 
calibrating the indicator after construc- 
tion. 


The following ad- 


and to set up standar 


Range Increased 


Through improvements in the design 
of the permanent magnet and the use 
of a nickel-steel alloy known as “Alle- 
gheny metal” for the reed material, the 
sensitivity of the device was increased 
about 100 per cent. 
makes possible increased useful distance 
range of reception and results in greater 
freedom from interference. 


This perfection 


Seven Years’ Work Required to Assemble and Mount 
Bones Discovered in Utah in 1909 


Attention also was given to shielding 
of the indicating instrument. . It was 
found difficult te locate the indicator in 
a suitable place without affecting the 
reading of the magnetic compass unless 
magnetic shielding were possible. The 
strength of the permanent magnet and 
the crowded condition of the common air- 
craft instrument board made this prob- 
lem difficult. 


Shielding Devised 


A good degree of shielding was pro- 
vided by constructing the indicator 
mounting case of magnetic material. It 
was possible to locate the device within 
a few inches of the compass as a result 
of this development. 

Experimental work is under way on 
improving the lighting system of the 
indicator, The present lighting is gen- 
erally found satisfactory when the indi- 
cator is on a level with the pilot’s eyes, 
but under some circumstances glare 
from reflected lights causes difficulty. 
This condition has been remedied by plac- 
ing the light on the mounting case. 


of the Treasury. Mr. Hyde stated that 
the effect of the oleomargarine law of 
1902 has been nullified by the recently | 
acquired ability of the manufacturers of | 
oleomargarine to obtain a yellow product | 
from certain fats and oils. The bill} 
would correct this condition, the Secre- 
tary pointed out, and under the circum- 
stances is justified in having the ap-| 

4. Award is made to the lowest bid- | Proval of the Department of Agriculture. 
der whose bid meets the requirements | Mr. Mills said the hill would make the 
of the specifications. A bid may be re- |#dministration of the present law easier 
jected if the bidder is or has been in and it is felt that with a tax of 10 cents, 
default in contracts with the Navy De- | the manufacturers would return to the 
partment. Bids from one not a manu- production of the white product taxed at 
facturer or “regular dealer” in the ma- | the rate of one-quarter of a cent per 
terials under purchase may be re- | Pound. 


jected. | In his testimony urging the passage of 


ef strength in fiber and connective tissue. | 
Beef of this sort possesses a high pro-| 
portion of juice to dry fiber, but this| 
moisture must be of such consistency | 
that the flesh when chilled remains firm} 
and resilient. The cut surface of this| 
beef has fine grain and is smooth and} 
velvety to sight and touch. The color| 
is a light or cherry red. The cut sur-| 
face also presents a sheen or reflection | 
not apparent in beef of poorer quality | 
which is relatively dry or watery, and} 
ef coarser fiber. 


Government Grading 

All lean beef, however, will not make 
satisfactory roasts and steaks because! : one 
it lacks the essential elements which con-| ¢ pueshasod Sune = ee peey 
tribute to tendernes and palatability. |; ' tabl i. Ae hi tell 
Yellow fat and particularly soft yellow| C¢Ptable a are. wae . un ly y ind 
fat, indicates low quality. It is gener-| stricting t Ss ae A err: bid. 
aly associated with cow beef and more! then to award the contract to the bid- 
especialy with beef from dairy cows.| der who proposes to meet the wipted 
Generally these are not slaughtered until inc ate Oy er a ves sem Pcs 
after they have ceased to be economical orga! "7h na . P mete ie ~ gah 
milk producers, hence have passed the age| 9°¢ Having ‘asibl een oon 2 bidder 
when it might be possible to convert | not be permissible to fayor a bidder 
them into satisfactory meat cuts for the who might propose to deliver material 


2. Bids in excess of $500 must be 
accompanied by a guaranty that con- 
tract will be entered into within a rea- 
sonable time, and all contracts of like 
amount must be secured by bond. 

3. Bids shall be publicly opened at 
the advertised time and recorded in a 
manner permitting examination by 
those interested. 


restricts this class of procurement from | 
the freedom of action which, to a | 
greater or less degree, is enjoyed by 
all forms of commercial purchasing, | 
and that is the extent to which the | 
statutes have gone to insure free and 
unrestricted competition. The laws 
have the dual purpose of preteciing | 
the interests of the Government and | 
of assuring equal opportunity to all | 
legitimate and responsible suppliers. | 
The Navy purchasing agency is ac- | 
cordingly bound by laws and regula- 
tionS which limit to some extent the 
scope of its activities. The theory is 
that the standard of the materials to 


A giant dinosaur skeleton, approxi- {artist modeling material, a plastic putty- 
mately 150,000,000 years of age and the} like substance, and obtained the impress 
largest fossil of its kind possessed by/|of the vertebrae. This was done by mak- 
the Smithsonian Institution, soon will be|}ing models of short length. These then 
ready for public exhibition and scientific; were cast into plaster of paris which 
scrutiny after seven years of painstaking; when it hardened furnished a pattern 
labor by scientists and artisans, the| of the backbone in numerous sections. 
Curator of Paleontology, Charles W.| The plaster of paris patterns were 
Gilmore, stated orally Jan, 21. then sent to the Navy Yard and in turn 

Skillful engineering procedure, scarcely | made into moulds. Machinists at the 
realized by the general public, both in| Navy Yard poured molten steel into the 
extracting the bones from massive pieces| patterns and produced a steel replica 


|of sandstone and in reconstructing the} of the center of the backbone, in sections 
| skeleton from two tons of bony frag-| of about six feet each. 


5. As between materials of domestic | the bill, Mr. Brigham said: neat, Hearne, aoteeertns See, Tee The steel sections were next brought 
and foreign manufacture, the law pre- | “The bill proposes to amend the pres- | aaa in wh oan Vhe pealgton far on back to the Museum laboratory where 
scribes that all other things, including | ent olecmargarine law in two important | hibition Mr ed a they haye heen mounted, On this steel 
price and quality, being equal, pref- | particulars. The most important amend-| ‘Additional i i eeeetlaen sail ahlic hi center the vertebrae will be fastened. 
erence shall be given to articles of do- | ment, to my mind, relates to the taxation Mr. Gilmore en. cP © 27! All joints of the steel sections are to be 
mestic growth, production or manufac- | of oleomargarine. The change proposed Di aalemee the mame of th w relic, | Welded so that there will be one con- 
ture. The effect of this law is more |is briefly this: The present law imposes| is a Semen ur the. wath in Davy a tinuous piece. Lateral pieces of steel 
than might appear, however, as the |a tax of 10 cents per pound upon oleo- miinieien:, SE a over Tefeet in Pa Sie to support the ribs of the fossil were 
comparable price of the foreign prod- |margarine, but provides that ‘when i . et, *|next attached. With the backbone as 








table. | 

It was because of these conditions and | 
the uncertainties which accompanied the 
consumers beef purchases that the Goy- 
ernment Beef Grading and Stamping) 
Service was instituted. This service was 
inaugurated May 2, 1927, at 10 of the} 
larger slaughtering centers. The service 
has since been extended to seven more} 
large markets. The grades in order of | 
excellence are prime, choice, good, 
medium, and common. 

Beef carcasSes and cuts are graded | 
and stamped at the packing plant, by 
official beef graders. Beef is graded on! 
the basis of conformation, finish, and 
quality, and every official grader has | 
been thoroughly trained in Government 
grade standards. Beginning at the hind 
shank. a continuous ribbon-like imprint | 
is made on each side of the carcass. The 
stamp is so placed that at least a por- 
tion of its imprint is left on each re- 
tail cut. Both class and grade are} 
shown, for instance a steer carcass car- 
ries the word “steer” evenly spaced and} 
followed by the grade term. The ink} 
used for stamping the beef is a pure| 
vegetable compound and is entirely | 
harmless. 


Buyer and Seller Benefited 

It has now been definitely proved that | 
such a service is not only practical and 
workable but that it is essential to both 
consumers and livestock producers. It 
is essential to consumers in that it pro-| 
vides a means of identifying the grade 
or quality of the beef which they pur- | 
chase. They are no longer compelled 
to rely on the judgment or advice of the 
individual market man. The Govern- 
ment grade stamp on the beef is the 
Government’s guarantee of quality to the 
consumer. 

The grading and stamping service is 
essential to livestock producers because 
it eliminates possible substitution and | 
misrepresentation in the sale of their} 
products to consumers. Those who pro- 
duce the better grades of beef do not 
have to come into competition with those 
who produce the poorer grades; their 
products are sold for exactly what they | 
are because the grade stamp guarantees 
their quality. 


Methods of Wholesaling 


Women’s Garments Revised | 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


der a different policy from that of the 
general lines handled by the house. 
Women’s’ ready-to-wear coats and 
dresses are handled by a _ subsidiary, 
incorporated as a garment company, but 
conducted under the same roof. The 
garment company makes sales only to 
buyers who visit the house and person- 
ally select the merchandise they want. 
Mail and telephone solicitation is used 
to facilitate movement of new style 
items, with a “follow up” on a card sys- 
tem every 30 days by telephone. By 
such methods it is possible to give a 
style service not feasible under the for- | 
mer policy. 

A second ready-to-wear department 
handles house dresses and bungalow 
aprons which are manufactured by the} 
company itself in the same building that’! 
houses the regular wholesale depart- 
ments. There is also a department for| 
lingerie, corsets and other accessories 
which is conducted, as in the case of the 
garment company, by house sales rather | 
than featured by specialty salésmen. 

A special section of the Commerce 
Department’s report is devoted to a de-| 
tailed analysis of the hosiery department 
of the house, with special reference to 
the effect of style and eolor obsolescence 
upon the turn-over of women’s hose. 

Copies of “Problems of Wholesale Dry 
Goods Distribution” may be obtained at 
10 cents from the Gevgrnmnont Printing | 
Office, Washington, D. C., or from branch | 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce located in principal 
cities throughout the country. 





fat 


of a higher standard at a greater cost, 


as this would defeat the spirit of open 
competition contemplated by the stat- [ 


utes, and open the door to favoritism. 
The cards onee having been dealt, it 
is not fair to change the rules. Al- 
though this’ seems obvious énough, it 
is perhaps the target of most of the 
eriticism of Government purchase 
methods, the argument of the critics 


being that it is shortsighted to refuse | 
tu pay $100 more for something which | 


imay be worth $200 more than what 
the Government specifications have 
laid down as acceptable. 
» x * 
N2 set of rules can be so all-em- 
bracing as to insure the best re- 
sults in every case, and the idea back 
of all the laws governing or restrict- 
ing Government purchasing procedure 
is only that, in the long run, these 
laws react to the greatest good of the 
Government while according equal op- 
portunity to the citizens having busi- 
ness relations with the Government— 
in other words; promoting the freest 
competition. It is the considered opin- 
ion of many students of purchasing 
methods that if the Government pur- 
chasing activity were -ranted broader 
discretionary powers, the Government 
would be the gainer in those cases 
which seem to warrant more liberal 
treatment than permitted by invariable 
rules. However, what the present 
practice may lack in flexibility is coun- 
terbalanced by a degree of free com- 
petitive bidding unknown in the com- 
mercial world. 
balance between these two may be, it 
is neither to be expected nor hoped 
that the procurement system of a dem- 
ocratic Government will ever attain 
the complete independence of action 
that may be exercised by an individ- 
ual, who may buy where, how and at 
what price he pleases. Government 
purchasing should be wholly free from 
any color of favoritism. The best in- 
surance of an impersonal impartiality 
is free publicity. Favoritism is a nox- 
ious weed that does not thrive in the 
bright light of day. 
__ Unfortunately for the much desired 
ideal of uniformity, the statutes are 
not the same for all branches of the 
Governmert. Some laws do apply to 
all Federal contracts, but there are 
some which apply to one Federal de- 
partment and not to another. The 
tendency in recent years has been to- 
ward uniformity and much has been 
done to that end—in particular, the 
adoption of a standard form of Fed- 
eral contract. No doubt legislation 
will in time harmonize the differences 
which now obtain so that all Federal 
co racts may be judged by the same 
ruies, these approximating commercial 
practice in so far as practicable, 

The basic principle that contract 
award must be made to the lowest 
bidder under the advertised specifica- 
tions does not mean that the cheapest 
bid must “be accepted. The Govern- 
ment is under no obligation to buy 
something which will not meet its re- 
quirements, any more than is an indi- 
vidual. But if any legitimate and re- 
sponsible bidder proposes to do all that 
is asked of him, and his price is the 
lowest, he is entitled to the contract. 
This obligation on the part of the Gov- 
ernment explains why it is insisted 
upon that a bidder shall be “a regu- 
lar dealer” and shall furnish a guar- 
anty with his bid and a performance 
bond with his contract. The Govern- 
ment having let down the bars in the 
interest of competition is entitled to 
protection and an assurance of good 
faith and competency, 

If the underlying basic differences 
between Government and commercial 
purchasing are analyzed, it Wi be 
found that the Navy purchasing sys- 
tem is controlled by the same prinei- 
ples as in the commercial world. In 
other words, purchasing may be classed 
a science, and whatever character of 
purchasing one may have in mind, the 





Whatever the proper | 





uct is the price delivered at destina- 
tion, including duty. 
e =. & 
7HILE the requirements of guar- 
anty of bids and the securing of 
contract performance by bond may 
seem onerous, there is not a great deal 
in the special laws and regulations 
which need cause much concern to a re- 
sponsible bidder, and nothing at all that 
is mysterious. As a matter of fact, 
although contrary to common belief, 
the Navy procurement system is, in 
theory, simplicity itself. Stripped of 
technicalities, the steps are merely a 
determination of the materials to be 
purchased, sending the data to pros- 
pective bidders, the public opening and 
recording of the bids received, and 
administration of the contracts. If 
the administration of the system seems 
complex, this is due primarily to some 
fundamental variations from commer- 
cial practice, the magnitude of the field 
to be covered, the great variety and 
highly technical character of materials 
to be purchased and the wide range 
of territory over which deliveries must 
be made. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, either through its central or- 
ganization or field activities, purchases 
annually materials and supplies 
amounting to somewhat more than 
$100,000,000, not including purchases 
“afloat.” Very much the greater part 
of this is contracted for by the pur- 
chasing division of the Bureau, the 
remainder being purchased by supply 
officers at navy yards and by the pur- 
chasing offices at New York, Newport 
and Hampton Roads. There is also a 
purchasin,: office at Shanghai, and pur- 
chases to a large amount are made by 
the supply officers of naval vessels. 

Navy purchases embrace almost 
every kind of material and supplies, 
including all that is necessary for 
the operation and maintenance of ves- 
sels of the fleet and of the Navy yards, 
naval stations and supply depots which 
serve the fleet. The subsistence and 
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oleomargarine is free from artificial 


coloration that causes it to look like 
butter of any shade of yellow said tax 


should be one-fourth of 1 cent per 


pound. 
Palm Oil Method 


“The dairy industry, howeyer, now 
faces unlimited competition from yel- 


|low oleomargarine taking the one-fourth 
of 1 cent tax. 
vised for the refining of palm oil so that 
this material, all of which is imported, 
can be used as an essential ingredient in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine under 
the ruling of the Bureau of Internal 


A method has been de- 


Revenue and the resulting product be 
taxed one-fourth of a cent per pound, 


The supply of palm oil is said to be suffi- 
cient to make almost an unlimited quan- 
tity of colored oleomargarine. 


The oleo- 
margarine industry is about to embark 


upon a program of manufacturing oleo- 


margarines colored with palm oil re- 


sembling butter in color and texture in| 


sufficient quantities to supply the mar- 
An advertising campaign is already 
under way to induce the public to buy 


| large quantities of this article. 


“The amendment relating to color in 


the bill will meet this situation and save 
the dairy industry.” 


Representative Hone (Rep.), of Garden 
City, Kans., asked Mr. Bingham if the 


lexclusion of palm oil from this country 


would solve the problem. 
replied it would not, because the research 


|experts of the manufacturers would dis- 
|cover something else that could be used. 


Professor E. S. Erb, of Pennsylvania | 


State College, demonstrated the tintome- 


ter, which has been in use in Pennsyl- 


| 
| 


clothing of the enlisted personnel are | 


major items of fleet maintenance. 

The work of the purchase division 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
count begins with the notice of ma- 
terials required. This may be in the 
shape of requisitions, originating at 
navy yards, on naval vessels, or in 
the technical bureaus, for equipment of 
any kind whatever, or of periodical re- 
quests from navy yards and supply 
depots, giving their estimated require- 
ments. 

The first step is to insure that the 
description of the proposed purchase 
is sufficiently definite to give complete 

‘ information to prospective bidders. 
This is usually covered by Navy Stand- 
ard Specifications, of which at present 
there are about 1,700. If no stand- 
ard specifications are applicable, spe- 
cjal specifications must be prepared, 
and except in the rare cases in which 
only one brand will meet the require- 
ments, these specifications must be so 
drawn as to avoid the inclusion of fea- 
tures unduly restricting competition. If, 
for good and sufficient reason, a “pro- 
prietary” purchase or the purchase of a 
patented article is actually necessary, 
this should be clearly shown so that 
there may be avoided a show of com- 
petition which may not actually exist. 

The Navy purchase system accepts 
centralization as a basic rule. Control 
may thereby be exercised to such de- 
gree as considered expedient. This 
also facilitates the grouping of re- 
quirements for consolidated purchase 
when better results may thus be ob- 
tained, or permits decentralization of 
purchase, or deferred purchase, in spe- 
cial cases. The great bulk of purchases 
is made in the Bureau of Supplies anj 
Accounts, the central agency, but there 
are many instmnces which call for pur- 
chase by the field activities. While as 
a general rule a quantity purchase is 
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vania for more than 30 years, and no 
oleomargarine can be sold in that State 
which is not tested by this nfachine. 


Proponents Listed 


John Brandt, of Litchfield, Minn., pres- 
ident of the Land o’ Lakes Creameries, 


said agriculture needs every possible bit | 


of assistance at this time and the situ- 


ation is anything but favorable to the| 


dairy farmer. 

Mr. Brandt said thousands of restau- 
rants, hotels and clubs, which now serve 
butter to their patrons, will be able to 
put this oleomargarine colored with palm 
oil on an unsuspecting public. He said 
it would be unfair to put a tax of 10 
cents on all oleomargarine, for it would 
hurt an industry of the United States, 
but it would be fair to include a tax 
on all products made from these for- 
eign oils, 

Those who favor the bill and will 
testify are: A.J. Glover, of Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis., president of the American 


| Dairy Federation; N. P. Hull, of Lansing, 


Mich., president of the National Dairy 
Union; Charles W. Holman, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., secretary of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation; 
W. F. Jensen, of Chicago, Ill., secretary- 
manager of the American Association 
of Creamery Butter Manufacturers; L. 
J. Taber, of Columbus, Ohio. master of 
the National Grange Patrons of Hus- 
bandry; and Chester H. Gray, of Wash- 


|ington, D. C., of the American Farm 
| Bureau Federation. 


| 


Treatment Being Sought 
For Monoxide Gas Poison 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
atmospheres deficient in oxygen, thus di- 
rectly confirming the belief that carbon 
monoxide is a simple asphyxiant. 

Some of the results of carbon monox- 
ide poisoning are well known, such as 
the combination of carbon monoxide with 
the hemoglobin of the blood. 
reau’s studies, however, will go into ad- 
ditional chemical effects, as, for instance, 
changes in the blood sugar and the hy- 
drogen-iron ecncentration. Studies will 
be made to determine whether there is 
permanent damage to the brain, heart, 
lungs, liver and other organs. At pres- 
ent it is not known whether any lasting 
injury exists after carbon monoxide has 
been removed from the body. 


to a height of 12 feet above ground at 


the center, once the rib framework is 


Mr. Bingham | 


The Bu-, 


the hip bone, and with neck elongated to 
normal height it has a head elevation of 
20 feet above ground. The bones col- 
lected for its restoration weigh between 
one and one-half and two tons and its 
backbone contains 50 sections or ver- 
tebrae. 


Skeletons Quarried 


From Sandstone 

Diplodocus lived approximately 150,- 
000,000 years ago, roamed over the 
United States, which then was in juras- 
sic formation with low flat terrain, small 
streams, and vegetation of semi-tropical 

lant life, and died in what is now the 
National Monument in Utah. Excava- 
tions by the Carnegie Institution in 1909 
revealed its fossils before this area in 
Utah became a part of the National 
Park Service. 

Excavations continued in the sand- 
stone for 13 years. When the National 
Park Service assumed jurisdiction of the 
new monument, the Smithsonian was no- 
tified that two dinosaur skeletons were 
there. The curator of paleontology and 
five collaborators set out for the sand- 
stone strata containing the skeletons in 
1923 and began excavations, 

Earth movements during some physi- 
cal phenomenon lifted the strata con- 
taining the bones from their horizontal 
position to an elevation of 60 degrees. 
The stone was hard and the bones dif- 
ficult to obtain without greatest care. 
| Blasting could not be resorted to where 
their destruction was imminent, so three 
experienced miners drilled into the rock 
and piece by piece extracted portions 
which contained the stone. Previous to 
any excavation, an outline of the approx- 
imate position of the fossils was made, 
and from this sketch the drilling and dig- 
ging were conducted. In fact, the whole 
process involved quarrying. 


Tons of Rock Taken 
To Obtain Bones 


Once the stene blocks were cut away 
|from the original strata, it was neces- 
sary to remove them to the nearest 
transportation depot. Tools were crude 
and the methods employed were crude. 
The largest block taken from the strata 
weighed 6,000 pounds. Crowbars were 
used to pry the blocks to the teams 
which thereafter pulled them 150 miles. 

The blocks and bones were covered 
with tissue paper and then bandaged in 
plaster of paris. Tissue is always used 
to prevent the plaster from having con- 
|tact with the bones. In order to obtain 
the relies, the expedition carried away 
| 52,000 pounds of rock and bone. 

In the laboratory of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the rock has been chipped 
from the bone. The bones themselves 
weigh between one and-half and two tons, 
The laboratory itself has the appearance 
of a machine shop. Stone cutters’ tools, 
vises, and various mechanical instru- 
ments are on hand to facilitate the ex- 
traction of the stone from the fossils. 

Once the bones were separated, the 
next problem which faced the workers 
was that of mounting them, Considera- 
ble mechanical skill in involved in this 
process. The first step in this process 
is to get the vertebrae lined up so that 
the backbone can be approximated. This 
is necessary since all other skeletal fea- 
tures emanate from the backbone as the 
center. Because of the length of the ani- 
mal, a part of its tail could not be put 
together with the rest of the backbone, 
but will be attached later. 

Scaffolding of planks were next 
erected in the laboratory to support the 
huge vertebrae so that the ae of the 
vertebrae could be fixed. ach verte- 
bra, therefore, had to be adjusted with 
great precision. Planks were placed per- 
pendicular to block up each joint, then 
the pose was established by lateral 
pieces of plank and by blocking. Once 
each joint was adjusted accurately, the 
blocks were fastened. The under scaf- 
folding next was removed so that scien- . 
tists and workmen could pass beneath| bonds of indebtedness and capital stock 
the backbone. | issues the taxes totaled $8,885,500, de- 

They passed under the backbone with clining $2,574,100, 





completed, the shoulders, hips, and legs 
will then be fastened securely. 


Steel Supports Used 
To Carry Weight 


Wherever iron supports ‘have been re- 
sorted to in holding the bones together, 
such as those of the toes, the feet, and 
legs, by skillful engineering processes, 
every effort has been made to conceal 
them from view, and where they are ex- 
posed by necessity, they are tinted in a 
color exactly like the bones which they 
hold in place. 

The dinosaur skeleton lacked the neck, 
the ribs on one side, and four feet. It 
was believed at first that the second 
skeleton would furnish these missing 
| parts, but upon examination it was found 
that it did not belong to the same group. 
However, from the Pittsburgh museum, 
where an identical specimen is located, 
casts of these parts were made and have 
been brought to Washington. To avoid 
any deception, these will be painted a 
different color so that the spectator can 
see for himself precisely how much of 
the original fossil has been recon- 
structed. 


It is expected that the reconstruction 
will be completed in a short time and this 
interesting specimen placed upon exhibit. 

Thanks are due Messrs. N. H. Boss, 
T. J. Horne and J. M. Barrett for their 
able assistance in bringing about the 
restoration. 











Internal Revenue Receipts 
Decreased for Six Months 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


taxes. The decrease in the income taxes, 
it was stated orally at the Bureau,” was 
almost entirely due to the 1 per cent 
reduction in rates. Corporation tax col- 
leetions were $4,896,000 below the collec- 
tions for the same month of 1929, while 
individual taxes were $16,108,100 lower, 

Estate taxes yielded the Government 
$24,952,300, dropping a total of $4,129,- 
500 during the six-month period covered 
by the analysis. 

Under the heading miscellaneous tax 
collections, tobacco taxes amounted to 
$223,804,600, or $4,182,700 below the fig- 
ure for the corresponding six-month 
period of last year. 

Collections of cigarette taxes aggre- 
gated $180,029,700, declining $923,380, 
while other taxes on tobacco included 
$10,029,700 from cigars, a decrease of 
$2,024,600; $28,800,300 from chewing and 
smoking tobacco, a decrease of $1,- 
139,800, and $3,481,600 from snuff, a de- 
crease of $95,944. 

For the month of December, however, 
tobacco tax collections showed increases. 
Taxes on cigarettes gained $1,240,200 as 
compared with the same period of last 
year for a total of $26,024,400, and other 
manufactured tobacco increased $205,800 
to $4,098,500. Cigarettes manufactured 
in December, the figures showed, totaled 
8,674,718,900, an increase of 413,000,000 
as against the same month of 1929, 
while manufactured tobacco production 
was 22,769,100 pounds, an increase of 
1,147,000 pounds, Cigars manufactured 
aggregated 349,635,200, a decrease of 
61,000,000, 

On “distilled spirits” tax collections 
during the six months totaled $5,004,800, 
a reduction of $952,600. Collections un- 
der the prohibition laws, including the 
tax receipts, compromises and penalties, 
aggregated $379,680, a decrease of $210,- 
170, 

Taxes paid on capital stock sales and 
transfers totaled $13,197,000 during the 
six months, as compared with $26,067,700 
during the same period of 1929. In De- 
cember such collections totaled $2,066,- 
900, for a decline of $1,469,700. On 
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Buyers of Fish Warned 


Against Artificial Coloring 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Jan. 21. 


Buyers of smoked fish were warneé 
in a statement just issued by Harr 
Klueter, Chief of the Dairy and Food 
Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets, against purchasing @ 
artificially colored fish which are being 
sold, he said, as the genuine article, 

“For a number of years,” Mr. Klueter 
explained, “this Department has opposed 
the use of artificial coloring on smoked 
fish because it is so easily made an in- 
strument of fraud. 
ing is in cooking and preserving the fish, 
@ process which 
moisture, shrinks the fish and produces 
a very desirable flayor. 
painted with the artificial coloring, they 
can be sold in a partially raw or un- 
cooked state, shrink very little, but give 
the appearance of being smoked. 
artificial coloring also conceals any dam- 
age or inferiority.” 

The present slump in meat and egg 
prices has left many storage concerns in 
financial straits, Mr. Klueter said, 
that reason artificial coloring is apt to be 
used in disposing of an oversupply of 
cold storage fish of inferior quality, he 
explained. 
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The value of smok- 
drives off excessive 


If fish are 
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A Santa Fe Ticket to 


California 
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F ederal Board — 
For Employment 
Is Asked in Bill 


Construction Program to Al- 


low Acceleration in Slack | 


Periods Desired by Repre- 
sentative Graham 


Representative Graham (Rep.), 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the House 
Committee on Judiciary, has just intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 16384) to provide for 
advance planning and regulated con- 
struction, and for aiding in the preven- 
tion of unemployment during periods of 
business depression. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. (A 
summary was published in the issue of 
Jan. 21.) 

The bill would establish a Federal Em- 
ployment Board, to be composed of the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Labor, whose duty it 
would be: to “advise the President from 
time to time of the trend of employment 
and business activity and of the exist- 
ence or approach of periods of business 
depression and unemployment in the 

nited States or in any substantial por- 
ton thereof; to cooperate with the con- 
struction agencies in formulating 
methods of advance planning, to make 
progress reports, and to perform the 
other functions assigned to this act.” 

The full text follows. 

Survey Method Provided 

Be it enacted, etc., that this, act may 
be cited as the “Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1930.” : 

Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

(a) The term “Board” means the 
Federal Employment Stabilization Board 
established by section 3 of this act; 

(b) The term “United States” when 
used'in a geographical sense, includes 
the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia; 

(c) The term “public works emergency 
appropriation” means an appropriation 
made in pursuance of supplemental es- 
timates transmitted to the Congress un- 
der the provisions of this act; er 

(d) The term “construction agencies 
shell mean the following departments. 
bureaus, and independent agencies, and 
such others as the President may desig- 
nate from time to time: : 

Of the Department of Agriculture: 
The Bureau of Public Roads, the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, the Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Of the Department of Commerce: 
The Aeronautics Branch, the Coast and 
Gecdetic Survey, the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, and the Bureau of Lighthouses. 

Of the Department of the Interior: 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and the National 
Park Service. 

Of the Department of the Treasury: 
The Coast Guard, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and the Office of the Supervising 
Architect. ; 

Of the Department of War: The Office 
of the Quartermaster General, and the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers. 

Of the Department of Justice: The Bu- 
iy of Prisons. 

Of the Department of the Navy: The 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

The Department of Labor. 

The Post Office Department. 

. Of the independent agencies: The Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Office of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Architect of the Capitol and the 
Panama Canal. 

Repairs and Supplies 

(e) The term “construction” shall in- 
clude also repairs and alterations, and 
the purchase of such materials, supplies, 
and equipment as may be necessary as 
a part of or incident to, such construc- 
tion, repairs or alterations. 

(f) The term “authorized construc- 
tion” shall include those projects which 
have been specifically authorized by 
Congress, and those projects which do 
not require specific legislative authori- 
zation,,such as repairs and alterations. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby estab- 
lished a board to be known as the Fed- 
eral Employment Stabilization Board, 
and to be composed of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Secretary of Labor. It shall be the 
duty of the Board to advise the Presi- 
dent from time to time of the trend of 
employment and business activity and 
of the existence or approach of periods 
of business depression and unemploy- 
ment in the United States or in any sub- 
stantial portion thereof; to cooperate 
with the construction agencies in formu- 
lating methods of advance planning; to 
make progress reports; and to perform 
the other functions assigned to this act. 

(b) The Board is authorized to ap- 
point, in accordance with the Civil Serv- 
4 laws, a director and such experts, 
ai?d clerical and other assistants, and to 
make such expenditures (including ex- 
penditures for personal services and rent 
at the seat of government and elsewhere, 
for law books, books of reference, and 
periodicals) as may be necessary for 
the administration of this act, and as 
may be provided for by the Congress 
from time to time. 

The compensation of the director and 
such experts and clerical and other as- 
sistants shall be fixed in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. The director and his staff 
may be domiciled in and attached to one 
of the Executive Departments. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated an- 
nually such sum as may be necessary for 
the expenses of the Board. 

Sec. 4. (a) In advising the President, 
the board shall take into consideration 
the volume, based upon value, of con- 
tracts awarded for construction work in 
the United States, or iny substantial por- 
tion thereof, during any three months’ 
period in comparison with the corre- 
sponding three-month periods of three 
previous years. 

_.(b) The board may also take into con- 
sileration the index of employment pre- 
pared by the Department of Labor, and 
any other information concerning em- 
ae furnished the Department of 

abor or by and other public or private 
agency, and any other facts which it 
may consider pertinent. 

Section 5. Whenever, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Board, the President 
finds that there exists, or that within the 
six months next following there is likely 
to exist, in the United States or any sub- 
stantial portion thereof, a period of busi- 
ness depression and unemployment, he is 
requested to transmit to the Congress by 
special message, at such time and from 
an to time thereafter, such supple- 
mental estimates as he deems advisable 
for emergency appropriations, to be ex- 

: used during such period upon author- 

a, d construction in order to aid in pre- 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Growers of Smaller Crops 


Also Aided by Federal Agency 


Market News, Standardization and Inspection Assisting 
Farmers Who Raise Broomcorn 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Domestic Markets. 


By W. A. 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


Wheeler 


In Charge, Hay, Feed and Seed Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 


S AN illustration of the assistance 

that has been given to producers 

on one of the so-called minor crops, 
the work that has been done on broom- 
corn is here described. 

Little information about the market 
for broomcorn was available a decade 
ago. The crop is relatively small but 
is concentrated in a few sections, 
notably southern Illinois and a section 
in the southwestern Great Plains area, 
including western Oklahoma, south- 
west Kansas, southeast Colorado, 
ngrtheast New Mexico, and parts of 
the Texas Panhandle. In these areas 
it is one of the most important crops, 
the commercial supply having a farm 
value around $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 
annually. 

There are no great central markets 
for broomcorn as there are for grain 
and cotton, whose price quotations, to- 
gether with some discussion of market 
conditions, can be found in almost any 
daily paper. The producer was almost 
entirely at the mercy of the buyer who 
could tell almost any story about crop 
and market conditions without much 
danger of contradiction. Growers be- 
lieved that in many instances they 
were not receiving full value for their 
broomcorn and appealed to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for help in the 


emergency. 
A SURVEY by specialists of the Hay, 
Feed and Seed Division of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics showed 
need, first, for reliable information on 
production, distribution and consump- 
tion as well as prices, which could be 
made quickly available to producers, 
dealers and consumers; second, for 
standards for broomcorn which could 
be used for trading purposes, includ- 
ing financing of the crop, establishing 
comparable prices, and for demonstrat- 
ing to the consumer why some lots of 
broomcorn were not as valuable as 
others. 

A market news service for broom- 
corn, to supply this need, was estab- 
lished in 1922 by the Hay, Feed and 
Seed Division. A Department repre- 
sentative, through personal visits to 
producing areas and correspondence, 
gathered all information possible rela- 
tive to prices, supplies, distributions 
and consumption and issued reports at 
frequent intervals during the market- 
ing season. These ‘reports were pub- 
lished in many newspapers in produc- 
ing districts and distributed to agri- 
cultural agents, dealers, banks and 
others who were interested. 

_ This news service was developed un- 
til it now has correspondents in all 
important producing districts and large 
markets. Reports covering the situa- 
tion in all sections are issued weekly 
during the heavy movement of the 
crop, from early in August until about 
the middle of December. During the 
remainder of the year similar reports 
are issued monthly. The annual report 
is issued early in July of each year in 
which market conditions for the pre- 
ceding year are summarized and all 
information possible is given relative 
to prospects for the coming season. 

* * os 


TATEMENTS are furnished of the 

amount of broomcorn used by the 
trade in the year ending June 1, to- 
gether with the exports for the same 
period. These figures on distribution, 
subtracted from the supply available 
for the preceding year, give the 
amount of old broomcorn to be carried 
over into the next season, which, with 
the new crop, will provide the year’s 
supply. A special report also is issued 
about Dec. 15 of each year, giving the 
amount of broomcorn that has been 


* * * 


shipped out of producing territory and 
the amount which has been sold by the 
growers but is still in storage at ship- 
ping points. This provides a picture of 
the portion of the crop still available 
and particularly the part still remain- 
ing in farmers’ hands. 

Studies of the standardization of 
broomcorn were begun by the Hay, 
Feed and Seed Division about the same 
time the news service was organized. 
There had been practically no trade or 
commercial standards in use previously 
as there had been for many other agri- 
cultural products. Therefore, the en- 
tire standards structure had to be de- 
veloped. Government specialists visited 
many shipping points in the producing 
territory to investigate the quality of 
broomcorn produced and the desires of 
buyers as expressed by the prices paid 
for different lots of broomeorn. They 
spent much time in broom factories 
studying the use of different kinds and 
qualities in brooms. Practically the 
only use for broomcorn is in the manu- 
facture of brooms. Therefore, the best 
broomcorn should be that used in the 
finest brooms. As would be expected, 
some differences were found in the 
methods of different manufacturers, 
but it was found that there was a sim- 
ilarity of ideas among all of them. 

* ~ ~ 


ENTATIVE standards were pre- 
_ pared on the basis of the informa- 
tion obtained and offered to the trade 
for use in 1927. These provided three 
qualities for hurl, the broomcorn com- 
monly used for the outside of brooms, 
and four qualities for underwork. 
Four standards for length were also 
provided. The quality standards were 
based on the amount and severity of 
various defects present in the broom- 
corn. Among these defects are sun 
bleach, wavy fiber and red stain. 

Federal-State inspection using these 
standards was established in Oklahoma 
the Fall of the same year. A consid- 
erable part of the crop had already 
moved so few inspections were made 
that year, but over 10,000 bales were 
inspected the following year. A num- 
bered tag is attached to each bale in- 
spected by means of a metal seal bear- 
ing the same number as the tag. The 
tag states that the bale has been in- 
spected and gives the name of the of- 
fice in which a copy of the inspection 
certificate is on file. The number on 
the tag and seal provides a permanent 
method of identification for the bale. 

Three years’ use of the standards 
provided evidence on which a revision 
was based in 1980. Few changes were 
made in the requirements for the va- 
rious factors affecting the quality of 
the broomcorn, but a system was pro- 
vided whereby the various differences 
in quality, length and texture. are 
grouped under descriptive terms ex- 
pressive of the use for which the par- 
ticular bale of broomcorn is_ best 
adapted. 

* * * 

"THESE standards appear to be gen- 

erally acceptable to both broomcorn 
producers and broom manufacturers. 
A meeting attended by many of the 
prominent broom manufacturers of the 
country was held in Washington this 
month to form an association to manu- 
facture and promote the use of stand- 
ard brooms. This meeting adopted 
standard specifications for brooms and 
that portion of the specifications relat- 
ing to the quality of broomcorn to be 
used was based directly on the Federal 
standards for broomcorn. 

Federal-State inspection service 
using these standards is now provided 
in Oklahoma and New Mexico and Fed- 
eral inspection is available at Kansas 
City, Mo., and Washington, D. C. 


In the first of the next series of articles which will deal with “Foreign 


23 


Trade,” to begin in the issue of Jan. 


, John G. Erhardt, In Charge, Commer- 


cial Office, Department of State, discusses various functions of the Commercial 


Office and its relation to the foreign ty 
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Bills Introduced in State Legislatures 


Motor Vehicles 

Ark. S. B. 33. Mr. Quarles. To re- 
quire motor vehicle drivers to be licensed 
and to hold them responsible for injuries, 
judgments for damages to be paid within 
3 months; Judiciary. 

Ark. 8S. B. 36. Mr. McElhannon. To 
prohibit drivers from operating motor ve- 
hicles for one year following conviction 
on charges of driving while intoxicated; 
Roads and Highways. 

Ill, H. B, 29. Mr. Searle. To amend mo- 
tor vehicle law to permit revocation of 
licenses of persons who do not satisfy judg- 
ments growing out of damages for death 
or injury to persons in automobile acci- 
dents; Motor Vehicle. 

111.4 H. B, 36. Mr. Swanson. To provide 
for automobile drivers’ licenses; Judiciary. 

Ind. H. B. 61. Mr. Evans, Mr. Byers. 
To fix maximum height, width and length 


of motor trucks and to require three red | 


lights at night; Roads. 


Ind. S. B, 20. Mr. Lochard. To provide 
load and size limits for trucks and buses; 
Roads, 

Iowa. S. F. 14. Mr. Doran. 
motor vehicle drivers. 

Me. S. P. 29. Mr. Aldrich, To make 
municipalities liable for negligent opera- 
tion of their vehicles; Legal Affairs. 

Social Welfare ; 

lll. Ss. B. 29, Mr. Wilson. To require 
State to reimburse counties in full for blind 
relief and to abolish three years’ residence 
requirement. 

lll, S..B. 32. Mr. Wilson. To require 
State to reimburse counties in full for 
mother’s pensions and to repeal county tax 
for such pensions. 

Minn, H. F. 44. Mr. Davis and others, 
To repeal the 1925 act declaring a nuisance 
the business of producing, publishing or cir- 
culating obscene, lewd and lascivious news- 
paper, magazine or other periodical or a 
malicious, scandalous and defamatory news- 
paper, magazine ®r other periodical; Print- 
ing and Publishing. 

Okla. H. B, 50. Mr. Roper and others. 
To provide for a commission for old age 
security, 

N. Y. 8S. Int. 86, Dr. Love. To make it 
a misdemeanor for any person to cause one 
baby to be exchanged for another in a hospi- 
tal; Codes. 

Wyo. H. B, 2. Mr. Kemmer. To amend 
tho old age pension act. To provide that cer- 
tain persons over 65 may be granted pen- 
sions furnished by counties through one- 
fourth mill property tax. Passed by House. 


To license 


Taxation 
Ark. H. 1. Mr. Hall. Extending time for 
payment of property taxes from Apr. 10 to 
Oct. 10; Judiciary. 
_ Ark, H. 5. Mr. Arnold. Increasing gaso- 
line tax to 54% cents and reducing auto- 


Highways, 
Ark, H. 6. Mr. Arnold. Extending time 
|for payment property taxes; Judiciary. 


line tax law; 
Economy. 

Calif. A. 62. Mr. Snyder. Amending sec. 
3820 of Pol. Code relating to collection of 
taxes; Revenue and Taxation. 

Calif. A. 63. Mr. Snyder, Amending sec. 
3821 of Pol. Code relating to collection of 
taxes; Revenue and Taxation. 

Calif. A. 64. Mr. Snyder. Amending sec. 
3824 of Pol. Code relating to collection of 
taxes; Revenue and Taxation, 

Calif. A. 65. Mr. Snyder. Amending sec. 

3825 of Pol. Code relating to collection of 
taxes; Revenue and Taxation. 
_ Ga. H. 20, Mr, Alexander. Tax on record- 
ing mortgages, deeds and conditional sales; 
admission tax, and stamp tax on checks; 
Ways and Means. 

Ga, H. 22. Mr. Key. Amending Art. 7 of 
Cons. to permit. intangible tax, limit State 
property tax and exempt forest lands; 
Cons, Am. 


Governmental Efficiency and 


law; Ways and Means, 

Ga. H. 27. Mr. Jones, License tax on 
lubricating oil; Ways and Means. 
| Ga. H. 29, Mr. Simmons, Gross receipts 
|tax on 
graph companies; Ways and Means. 

Il S. J. R, 2. Creating joint legislative 
survey committee on appropriations and ex- 
penditures; Executive. 

Ind. H. 4. Mr. Byers. Licensing motor 
trucks and motor vehicles. Fees $150 to 
$675 a year; Roads. 

Ind. H. 5. Mr. Connor, Mileage and ton- 
nage tax on commercial trucks; Roads. 

Ind. H. 10. Mr. Evans. State income tax 
equal to one-half Federal; Ways and Means. 
_ Ind. H, 23. Mr. Weiss. Changing distribu- 
tion gasoline tax proceeds; Judiciary. 

_ Ind, H. 24. Mr. Weiss. Changing distribu- 
tion gasoline tax proceeds; Judiciary. 

Iowa S, 1, Clark, Patterson and Rigby. 
Creating office of county assessor, Y 

Iowa S. 2. Clark, Patterson and Rigby. 
Imposing State income tax. 

Iowa S. 8. Clark, Patterson and Rigby. 
Imposing corporate excess tax. 

Towa 8S. 4, Clark, Patterson and Rigby. 











mobile license fees 35 per cent; Roads and | and fiduciaries. 


Calif. A. 60. Mr. Miller. Amending gaso- | 


Ga. H. 26. Mr. Key. Amending sales tax | 


electric light, telephone and tele- | 





Divergent Views 
On Welfare Bills 


Given at Hearing 


Opponents’ Testimony Is 
Heard by House Commit- 
tee as Proponents of Meas- 
ures Conclude Discussion 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of county unit health service should be 
extended to cities also. She said 82 
per cent of the infant mortality in New 
York State was confined to 35 counties 
containing a large number of cities. In 
60 cities of New York State, Dr. Gard- 
ner explained, is found 60 per cent of 
the problem. 

Dr. Woodward said the American 
Medical Association had adopted resolu- 
tions condemning Federal subsidies to 
States in the promotion of State activi- 
ties. He submitted telegrams from medi- 
cal associations in Montana, Nevada, and 
Arizona also opposing them. 

The telegrams from Arizona ‘said that 
during the six-year trial of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act there was a higher infant 
mortality than before. 

The Senate bill (S. 255), Dr. Wood- 
ward said, “is a revivication of the Shep-| 
pard-Towner Act” and “was discredited” | 
by its repeal. The House bill (H. R. 
12995), he added, involves the same 
principle. ‘ 

The American Medical Association op- 
poses Federal aid for State and local 
health work because the most effective | 
work is done by organizations on the 
ground, Dr. Woodward continued. Sta- 
tistics from the States accepting Fed- 
eral aid under the Sheppard-Towner Act 
do not show an appreciable decrease in 
mortality between 1922 and 1929 when 
it was in operation. The act, he said, 
did not stimulate State activities. 


Reduction in Three States 


Dr. Woodward said the Children’s Bu- 
reau has not given evidence of one sin- 
gle scientific discovery and if it has 
made such a discovery, the American 
Medical Association would like to know j 
about it. The three States which re- 
fused to accept Federal aid under the 
Sheppard-Towner Act, Connecticut, IIli- 
nois, and Massachusetts, Dr. Woodward 
declared, had reduced their mortality 
rates. Their opposition to the former 
act, he said, was because they felt a 
tenderness toward the Constitution of 
the United States. The whole movement 
preceded Federal activity in the work, 
and it copied what was being done in 
some of the States. 

Reading from the decision of Chief 
Justice John Marshall, in Brown v. Mary- 
land, Dr. Woodward declared the pro-| 
posed measures are unconstitutional. He| 
said this remote control from Washing- 
ton over State health activities is a vio- 
lation of the Federal Constitution; that | 
the Federal Government has no power in 
reference to public health within the 
States. The approval of the bills, he said, 
implies a condition “more dangerous 
than Communism because it is a more 
difficult matter.” 

Representative Garber (Rep.), of | 
Enid, Okla., read a telegram from Mrs. 
Mabel Charles Sherin, of the Oklahoma 
Bureau of Maternity and Infancy, enu- 
merating benefits resulting there under 
the Sheppard-Towner Act. 

Frank L. Peckham, vice president of | 
the Sentinels of the Republic, stated his 
organization opposed both bills on the 
ground of unconstitutionality in_ that 
they involve principles which subordinate 
the States to the Federal Government. 
Oe aerinelsiea ania 
Clarifying powers of State tax board over 
local taxing bodies. z 
Iowa S. 5. Clark, Patterson and Rigby. 
Repeal mortgage registration fee. 

Iowa S. 6.. Clark, Patterson and Rigby. 
Reducing rate of intangible tax. 

Mass. S. 9. Special report Comm. of Corp. 
and Tax. advisability of paying property 
taxes in installments. 

Mass. S. 46. Assessment of changes in 
sidewalks used by vehicles entering garages, | 
parking spaces and gasoline stations. 

Mass. S. 47. Change in distribution of 
proceeds from gasoline tax. 

Mass. S. 98. Exempting rural free delivery | 
service from gasoline tax. | 

Mass. H. 1. Report Comm. of Corp. and 
Tax. means to raise revenue for old age 
pensions. 

Mass. H. 115. Such part of annual report 
of Comm. of Corp. and Tax. as contains 
recommendations for legislative action. 

Mass. H. 117. Changes in taxation of do- 
mestic business corporations dealing exclu- 
sively in securities. 

Mass. H. 118. Change in taxation of banks, 
manufacturing and business corporations. 

Mass. H. 119. Change in taxation of busi- 
ness corporations. 

Mass. H. 120. Regulating fees of eollec- 
tors of taxes. 

Mass. H. 121. Determination of local tax 
rates. 

Mass. H. 
taxes. 

Mass, H. 123. Exemption of property of 
certain institutions and corporations. 

Mass. H. 125. Income tax on sales of cer- 
tain intangible and other property. 

Mass. H. 126. Income taxation of estates 


122. Partial payment of local 


Mass. H. 127. Relative to taxation of in- 
come. 

Mass. H. 128. Relative to taxation of 
estates and fiduciaries. 

Mass. H. 197. Chain store tax. 

Mass. H. 200. Report of legislative in- 
vestigating commission recommending no 
radical changes for another year. 

Mass. H. 216. Redemption of land in con- 
nection with appeals from refusal of asses- 
sors to abate taxes. 

Mass. H. 299. Additional tax on incomes, 
savings banks and business corporations for 
unemployment relief fund. 

Mass. H. 337. Tax on radios and patent 
medicines. 

Mass. H. 453. Relative to taxation of 





corporations upon reorganization. 

Mass. H. 454. Taxation of dividends in the 
liquidation of corporations. 

Mass. H. 455. Increasing exemption prop- 
erty owned by widows, aged persons and 
certain minors. 

Mass. H. 456. Authorizing payment of lo- 
cal taxes in four installments. 

Minn. S. F Mr. McCormack, Increases 
gasoline tax from 8 to 4 cents, 

Minn. H. F. 31. Mr. Finstuen and others. 
Constitutional amendment permitting State 


| income tax. 


Nebr. H. R. 24. Mr. Jones. Making per- 
sonal property tax receipt condition for 
registering motor vehicles. 

Nebr. H. R. 31. Mr. Bremer. Making prop- 
erty taxes payable in two installments; Oct. 
1 and Apr. 1. 

Nebr. H. R. 38. Mr. Ough. State treasurer 
to'refund full amount of gasoline tax col- 
lected which dealer may subsequently resell 
outside Nebr. 

N. H. H. 25. Mr, Friend. State equaliza- 
tion fund; Ways and Means, 

N. H. H. 26. Mr. Friend. Franchise tax 
on gas and electric utilities; Ways and | 
means, 

N. H. H. 27. Mr. Friend. Exempting 
standing timber and imposing severance tax; 
Ways and Means, 

N. H. H, 28. 
corporations and 
Means. 

N. C, 8S, 16, Mr, Clarkson, Asking Congress 
to rebate portion of commodity (including 


| 


Mr. Friend. Income tax on 
individuals; Ways and 
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Proceedings of January 21, 1931 


© The Senate o 


THE Senate convened at noon, Jan. 
21, and proceeded to consideration 
of bills on the calendar. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
presented a resolution requesting the 
Director of Veterans’ Affairs to codify 
all laws relating to the rights and 
privileges of veterans and submit the 
same to the Senate. By unanimous 
consent the resolution was agreed to. 


The Senate agreed to a House con- 
current resolution by which 18,000 
copies of the report on prohibition of 
the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement will be 
printed for use of Senate and House. 


Several resolutions directing cost 
investigations by the Tariff Commis- 
sion were agreed to, as was the reso- 
lution (S. 409) by Senator La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, requesting the 
President’s Emergency Commission on 
Employment to transmit to the Senate 
a copy of the survey by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company on 
unemployment. 

A resolution (S. 394) by Senator 
Dill (Dem.), of Washington, request- 
ing the Postmaster General to furnish 
the Senate information regarding mail 
contracts was passed. 

The Norris resolution (S. 406) au- 
thorizing the Special Committee on 
Campaign Expenditures to impound 


ballots was taken up, but debate fol- 
lowed and no action was taken prior 
to expiration of the morning hour. 
(Details on page 2.) 

The unfinished business (H. R. 
14675) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior was laid 
before the Senate. 


The Senate, cn motion of Senator 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, passed 
H. R. 10621, a bill authorizing con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi at McGregor, Iowa. 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, announced that he would move 
to discharge the Committee on Finance 
from further consideration of the bill 
(S. 5060) to pay veterans a cash bonus. 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, reviewed the relationship be- 
tween the Indians and the Federal 
Government. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, submitted several amendments 
to the Interior Department appropri- 
ation bill which were accepted, and 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, in 
charge of the bill, received unanimous 
consent to make totals shown in the 
bill conform to changes made by such 
amendments. 

The Senate continued and passed 
the Interior Appropriation Bill in 
night session. 


© The House of Representatives 


THE HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 21. 
A resolution (H. Res. 46) to print 
18,000 additional copies of the report 
f the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement with the 
President’s message transmitting it 
was adopted. 

From the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Representative Wason (Rep.), 
of Nashua, N. H., chairman of. the 
subcommittee in charge of the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, re- 
ported that measure which was or- 
dered printed. (A summary of the bill 
is printed on page 13.) 

The conference report on the Treas- 
ury-Post Office appropriation bill (H. 
R. 14246) was submitted and laid over 
for the day. 

A bill (S. 196) to provide for uni- 
form administration of the national 
parks by the Department of the. In- 
terior was passed. 

The House then passed the bill (H. 
R. 16116) to adjust the boundaries and 
for the addition of certain lands to the 
Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, 


also. 

The bill (H. R. 11968) to reserve for 
public use scenic rocks, pinnacles, 
reefs and small islands along the sea- 
coast of Orange County, Calif., was 
passed. 

Representative Graham (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman of the 
Committee on Judiciary, asked that 
the Committee sit during sessions of 
the House to consider a resolution (H. 
J. Res. 101) respecting the count of 
aliens in enumeration on which House 
membership reapportionment may be 
based. Representative Stobbs (Rep.), 
of Worcester, Mass., objected. 


“ The House passed a number of bills 
relating to the Hot Springs (Arkansas) 
National Park, and extensions of time 
for payment of purchase money due 
under certain homestead entries and 
Government land* purchases within the 
former Cheyenne River and Standing 
Rock reservations in North and South 
Dakota. 

The House passed the bill (H. R. 
11969) authorizing withdrawal of 
376,000 acres of public lands in the 
Owens River Valley for the protection 
of the watershed for 
Calif. The bill was introduced by 
Representative Swing (Rep.), of El 
Centro, Calif. Representative Hare 
(Dem.), of Saluda, S. C., and Stafford 
(Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., opposed 
the bill. 

Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., addressed the House in 
opposition to the bill (H. R. 14248) 
to provide for disposition of asphalt 
and like substances in certain States. 

Representative Yon (Dem.), of Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., spoke on behalf of the 
Everglades National Park in Florida. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader, had a 
letter inserted in the Record, which 
he had received from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, stating that the bill 
for the payment of adjusted service 
compensation should receive: earnest 
consideration. He asked Mr. Hawley 
if consideration to the bill would be 
given. Mr. Hawley said the bill is 
receiving earnest consideration but no 
definite statement on it could be made 
at this time. 

The Committee then arose. The 
House adjourned at 5:04 p. m. until 
noon, Jan. 22. 
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BILLS IN CONGRESS 


Changes 


Agriculture 


Changes in Status: s 
§. 4856. To sell Morton Nursery site, in 
Nebr. Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 1931. 
S. 5439. To excuse certain persons from 
residence upon homestead lands during 1929 
and 1930 in drought-stricken areas. Reptd. 


to S. Jan. 21, 1931. 
° Ss. J, Res. 210, To distribute 40,000,000 


bushels of surplus wheat for relief. Reptd. 
to S. Jan. 21, 1931. 

S. J. Res. 234. Making applicable for 1931 
provisions of act approved Mar. 3, 1930, for 
relief to farmers in flood and/or drought- 
stricken areas. Reptd. to S. Jan. 20, 1931. 
Passed S. Jan. 21, 1931. 

H. J. Res. 200. To accept donation of land, 
ete., for pecan experiment station, near 
Shreveport, La. Reptd. Feb. 26. Passed H. 
Apr. 7, 1930. Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 1931. 

Appropriation Bills 
Changes in Status: 


H. R. 16415. Independent offices. Reptd. | 


to H. Jan. 21, 1931. 
Claims 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5649. For relief of State of Ala. and 
officers of Ala. National Guard. Reptd, to S. 
Jan. 21, 1931. 

District of Columbia’ 
Changes in Status: 

S. 4149, To add certain lands to Ashley 
Natl. Forest in Wyo. Passed S. Je. 25, 1930. 
Reptd. to H. Jan, 16, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 
21, 1931. 

H. R. 14248. For disposition of asphalt, 
gilsonite, elaterite on public domain. Reptd. 
to H. Jan. 13, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. 

H. R. 14922. To amend Distr. of Col. traffic 
acts. Reptd. to H. Jan, 21, 1931. 

H. R. 10621. Miss, R. near McGregor, Iowa. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1931, Passed H. Jan. 
19, 1931. Passed S, Jan. 21. 

H. R. 16297. To amend “Act for construc- 
tion of certain publie buildings,” approved 
May 25, 1926 (4 Stats., p. 630). Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 21, 1931. 


Executive Departments 


Changes in Status: 
H. R. 12014. To permit payments for 


operation of motor cycles and automobiles | 


used for necessary travel on official business 
on a mileage basis in lieu of actual operat- 
ing expenses. 
to S. Jan. 21, 1931. 

Foreign Relations 


Changes in Status: 


H. J. Res. 471. Participation by U. S. in | 
Interparliamentary Union. Reptd. to H. Jan. | 


21, 1931. 
Forestry 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 11976. Withdrawal of 376,000 acres 
of public lands in Own River Valley from- 
entry and sale. Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. 

Indians 
Changes in. Status: 

H, R. 15590. For sale of Chippewa Indian 
land to Minn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 18, 1931. 
Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931, 

Insular Affairs: Territories 
Changes in Status: 

8. 5515. To amend Act of Aug. 29, 1916, 
“Act to declare purpose of U. S. as to future 
political status of people of Philippine Is.” 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 1931. 

S J. Res. 212. To coordinate the fiscal 
business of Agric, Dept. and Alaska Game 


Passed H. Je. 24, 1930. Reptd. | 


in Status 


Dept. in Alaska. Passed H. Je. 10, 1930. 
1 Reptd. to S. Jan, 21, 1931. x 
Monuments: Statues: Memorials 
| Changes in Status: : 
| H, R. 5271. Authorizing Secy. of Interior 
to acquire land and erect monument at site 
| near Crookston, Minn., to commemorate 
| signing of treaty on Oct. 2, 1863, between 
|U, S. and Chippewa Indians, Passed H. 
| Je. 2, 1930. Reptd. to S. Jan. 20, 1931. 
Mines: Minerals 
| Changes in Status: 
| §, 5220. For mining experiment sta. of 
| Bur. of Mines at College Park, Md. Reptd. 
ito S. Jan. 21, 1931. 

National Monuments 
| Changes in Status: 
| H, R. 10576. Exchange of lands 
jowners of private-land holdings within 
Chaco Canyon Natl. Monument, N. Mex. 
| Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 
} 21, 1931. 

H. R. 15877. Exchange of land within 
| craters of Moon Natl. Monument. Reptd. to 
H, Jan. 16, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. 
| Parks 
| Changes in Status: 
| §. 196. For uniform administration of 

natl. parks by Interior Dept. Passed S. May 
7, 1930. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1931. Passed 
| H. Jan. 21, 1931, 
| H. R. 11968. 


with 


To reserve scenic rocks, 


| pinnacles, islands along Calif. coast for pub- | 
| Reptd. to H. Jan. 13. Passed H. Jan, | 


| lie use, 

21, 1931. 
ie a 
| Natl. Park, Ark. Reptd. to 
}1981, Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. 

| H. R. 15008. To extend boundaries of 
| Mount Rainier Natl. Park, Wash. Reptd. to 
| H, Jan. 10. Passed H. Jan. 14, 1931. Reptd. 
}to S. Jan. 23, 1931. 
| H. R. 15867. Retention by U. S. of site 
Hot Springs Natl. Park. Reptd. to H. 
Jan, 13, 1931, Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. 

| H. R. 15876. Addition of lands to Mesa 
Verde Natl. Park, Colo. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
19, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. 

H. R. 16116, To adjust boundaries and 
‘for addition of lands to Bryce Canyon Natl. 
| Park, Utah. Reptd, to H. Jan. 20, 1931. 

Passed H. Jan, 21, 1931. 
Prohibition 
Changes in Status: 

H. Con, Res, 46. Printing of addtl. copies 
lof H. Doc. No, 722, Tist Congress, message 
from President of U. S. transmitting rept. 


on enforcement of prohibition laws. Adopted 
by H. Jan, 21, 19381. 


Public Lands 


Changes in Status: 

S. 4167. To make regulations of Secy. of 
Agric. relating to fire trespass on Natl. for- 
ests applicable to hands the title to which 
revested in the U. S. by Act approved Je. 9, 
1916 (89 Stat. 218). Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 
1931, 
| H, R. 13587. To amend Act of Apr. 25, 
1922, authorizing extensions of time for pay- 
ment on homestead entries and Govt.-land 
| ; : : 
purchases in former Cheyenne River and 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation, N. Dak. 
and S. Dak. Reptd. to h. Jan. 20, 1931. 
Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. 

H. R. 15258. Development of certain valu- 
{able mineral resources in certdin lands of 
U. S. Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 1931. Passed H. 
Jan, 21, 1931. 


Reclamation: Irrigation 


Changes in Status: 
S. J. Res. 222. Authority of Secy. of In- 


H, Jan. 15, 


in 





tobacco) taxes levied by Federal Govern-| Comm. in Alaska. Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 1931. | terior to enter into contract with Rio Grande 


ment, 


H. R. 252. To facilitate work of Agric. 


wu 


project. Reptd. to S. Jan, 21, 1931. 
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Ascribed to Lack 
Of Snow Cover 


Drought Still Is Unbroken in 
Much of Ohio Valley and 


Is Beginning to Be Felt in 
Oklahoma 


There is practically no snow cover 
over the principal Winter wheat. area 
and recent low temperatures ‘resulted 


in some local damage from alternate 
freezing and thawing, the Weather Bu- 
reau, Department of Agriculture, stated 
Jan. 21 in its weekly review of weather 
and crop conditions. 

The drought still is unbroken in much 
of the Ohio Valley, the Bureau said, with 
springs and wells dry in some districts. 
Drought conditions are beginning to be 
felt in Oklahoma also, J. B. Kincer, 
chief of the division of agricultural 
meteorology, stated orally. The weekly 
review follows in full text: 

At the beginning of the week a sub- 
stantial “high,” attended by much colder 
weather, overspread the northern Great 
Plains and moved thence rapidly south- 
ward to the Gulf States during the fol- 
lowing day or two. It brought subzero 
temperatures well southward over the 
north-central portions of the country 
and a rather hard freeze to northern 
Florida. Thereafter warmer weather 
prevailed generally and moderate to ab- 
normally high temperatures were the 





Los Angeles, ! 


rule in most districts during the latter 
part of the week. 
Temperature Contrasts 


For the week as a whole, there were 
marked contrasts, in temperature condi- 
tions, in relation to the normal, between 
the southern and the northern States, the 
weekly means being much below normal 
in the South and abnormally high in the 
North, except in the Northeast. In the 
Gulf area the week was six degrees to 
nine degrees colder than normal and in 
north-central States from six degrees to 
as much as 13 degrees warmer than nor- 
mal. West of the Rocky Mountains, the 
Pacific coast had about normal warmth, 
but cold weather prevailed in much of 
the Great Basin. 

Subzero temperatures were reported 
from first-order stations as far south as. 
northwestern Illinois and over the inte- 
rior of the Northeast, with minimum 
readings 10 degrees to 14 degrees beluw 
zero in some sections, while freezing 
weather occurred as far south as Tampa, 
Fla., with a minimvm of 30 degrees at 
New Orleans, La. In the Ohio Valley 
the minima ranged mostly from 14 de- 
grees to 18 degrees and in central trans- 
Mississippi States from 4 degrees to 
10 degrees above zero. The.lowest read- 
ing reported for the week was 18 de- 
grees below zero at Canton, N. Y., om 
the 15th. 

More or less precipitation occurred 
during the week throughout the eastern 
half of the country, but in most sections 
the amounts were light to only moderate. 
Some rather heavy falls were reported 
from the east Gulf sections and also over 
much of southern Texas, but ih the cen- 
tral valleys they were mostly less than 
half an inch. A large area in the South- 
west had a rainless week, and very little 
precipitation occurred in the Great Plains 
area. The south Pacific section had only 
light rainfall, but moderate to substan- 
tial amounts were reported in western 
Washington and Oregon. 


Coldest Weather So Far 


The cold wave early in the week 
brought the lowest temperatures so far 
this Winter to the eastern half of the 
country. There was a rapid reaction 
to warmer, however, and only local dam- 
age to Winter crops was reported. Be- 
cause of the absence of a protective snow 
blanket, the sudden change to low tem- 
peratures was unfavorable for Winter 
grains, but not markedly so, though com- 
plaints continue of dryness from cons 
siderable sections of the wheat belt, 
Snow the latter part of the week pro- 
vided a protecting blanket for grain 
fields and meadows over a considerable 
area of the North from the western Lake 
region eastward, with deep layers re- 
ported from the interior of the North- 
east. Winter crops in the Southern 
States made slow growth because of the 
unseasonably cold weather, but no wide- 
spread harm occurred. 

Most of the week was favorable for 
outside seasonal operations, especially in 
the Central-Northern States, though 
there was considerable interruption by 
rainy weather and wet fields to farm 
work in much of the South. While light 
to moderate precipitation occurred in 
most of the persistently dry areas, there 
are still complaints of water shortage 
land very dry subsoil over a large area 
from the central Mississippi Valley east- 
ward; some sections report many wells 
and springs still dry. Heavy rains are 
badly needed before the beginning of the 
next active growing season throughout 
|practically the entire Ohio Valley and 
| Middle Atlantic States; otherwise, even 
a moderate deficiency in precipitation 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 
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Widen the selection 

in your buying a a 
4 A Here is your opportunity to 
cover all the important markets of 
Europe and Asia — 22 countries —" 
in one week’s time, 
4 « Whether your business re- 

uires new merchandise, semi- 

dnished goods or machinery and 
equipment, come to Leipzig. Then 
you will know that you what 
the whole world offers in your line. 
95% of the American buyers repeat 
their visits. 
4 4 Here are the dates: the Great 
Merchandise Fair, with 7500 exhib- 
itors, March ; to 7; the Cone 
Engineering and Equipment Fair, 
with 2500 exhibitors, lto IL: 
« & Thetrip is easy and profitable. 
Let us supply details of the lines or © 
products in which you are interest- 


ed. Address: Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 
Dept. Y-3, 11 W. 42d St., New 
York, 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 


For 700 years 
the world’s greatest markets 
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Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the U nited States Government 


BUILDING CONTRACTS (paILy AVERAGE) 

JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE TULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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thé deily average of building contracts ih ach week awarded in 37 states, 4 

the F, W. ige Corporation. The figures include data on sctusl contracts awarded 

@ entire territory, where the project véluations ate $5,000 or over; date ate estimated 

\ 06 represent at least 90 per cent of the total value of new construction contracts for the entire 
, sais it country, above this minimum value, : 


Production of bituminous coal, Which is used largely as a fuel for railroads, factories and similar 

operations, furnishes @ medsure of industrial activity The figures shown in ‘the chart represent 

the déily average productiéa each week as determined by the number of working days in the 
week and based on statistics collected by the Bireaw of Mines. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 


AN, FEB. MAR APR, MAY 
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Index nyfbéis shown in the chart were compiled by¥the Bureau of Foréign and Domestic Cam- 
merce fm information supplied by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They repres 
the cut of approximately 672 identical mills, the index numbers Being caleulated on a three-y 

' average for identical weeks in the yests 1997-1929. 


th OB cretion of steel mills ate an index of basic productive activity singe steel is used larg@y 
ip construction and in the mafiulaéture of railtoad equipment, automobiles, and machinery. 
he figures used in the chait aré made on the basis of statistics reported in the Wall Street Journal. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE) 
iso JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT, NOV. DEC. 
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this chart Thews the daily average output of crude petroleum for s:ach week in the United States. 
the indék being based upon information compiled by the American Petroleum Institute. 


DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
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Employment figures for this region are chiefly indicative of conditions in the automobile industry 

owing to the concentration of this industry in Detroit. The index numbers are for s¢mi-monthly 

vetinds and are based sn data collected by the Detroit Board of Commerce covering a large 
proportion of the working population 5 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


Loadings of railtoad freight cars are an indication of the ate at which finished merchandise and 
"aw materials are being distributed These figures are based on information collected by the 
Ametican Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country. 


IRON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 
Se JULY AUG SEP OCT NOV. DEC. 
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The index shown m this chart 1s celculated from figures compiled by the lion T ee 
On the price of pig iron billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural dase ine me 
blue aftnesled sheets, tin plate, wire mails and black ain 


The price of electrolytic copper 1s en indicator of saw materia! cost i i 
i ticel menutectuting, 
brass ne manufacture and ather industries. The index is eras daily bverege prices ot 
the principal copper refineries, compiled by the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Index Numbers Weekly Average 


KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(issued by the Department ef Gomimerce.) * 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 4 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison fot the same period. ‘ a 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indi- 
cators and to compare statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Cormmerce has 
calculated all of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where Otherwise indicated. The 
weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week is greater 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less than the average the 
index number is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Jan. 17 where available. 


Chart Legend: 1929 se eeee 1930 mmm 1931 —— 


CATTLE RECEIPTS - 
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Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects @ measure of conditions in agriculture and the 
meat packing industries. The figures upon which this index 1s bssed are compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


HOG RECEIPTS 


Receipts of hogs are a measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material supplies for the meet 
packing and allied industries. Datz collected by the Bureau of Agricultural “conomies covering 
receipts at the principal primaty markets are the basis for these indexes 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 
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The price upon which this index is Based is that of No. 2 hatd winter wheat at Kansas City, and is 
collected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the Department of Agriculture. At repre- 
sents a daily avérage of cash sales weighted By the number of cars sold. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS 
° 
JAN. FEB) MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC 


Index numbers of the receipts of wheat at the ptincipal primary métkets are based on reports 

of the New York Produce Exchangé, representing the movement of wheat at twelve impoitant 

distributing centers These statistics, taken in conjunction with wheat prices, Furmish some measure 
of agricultural prosperity in important producing sfées 


COTTON RECEIPTS 
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The basis for this chart is “teceipts into sight” of cotton, tepotted by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Taken in comunction with the price-ol cotton, this furnishes some mea-ure of dgiicultutal 
prospetity in agricultural regions of the Scuth 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 
JAN FEB MAR, APR. MAY JUNE JULY, AUG SEP Oct NOV DEC 


ihis shews the trend in prices Of an importént dmestic Farm pidduct and a teading article of 
etport The index numbers are based on informalionh supplied to the Department of Commerce 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and segnesent en averaye of daily prices for the week 


FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC | 
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Fluctuations in the average wholesale ptice of 120 prineinal commodities are shown by this 
index, which is compiled by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, and appears inthe weekly 
date reports of the Index Number Institute. The year in 1926 is taken as 100 


for Years 1923-1925, Iniclusive, 100. 


STOCK PRICES 
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This index is calculated on the basis of data compiled by the Annalist showing prices of leading 
sécurities on the New York Stock Exchange. 


BOND PRICES 
110 JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG OCI. NOY. BE 
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The average price of bonds reflects the rate on long-term investments. The index numbers in this 


chart are based on aformation collected by the Wall Street Journal showing the prices paid for 
40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first and 10 second grade siltéads), 


BROKERS’ LOANS 
a Te 
ST br lial 


This index shows fluctuations in the amount of Brokers’ loans held by New York City 7 which 
are members of the Federal Reserve ese. ais ame upon dete compiled by the Federal 
eserve arc. 


Rana es 


Call money rates reflect the demeid and supply of funds available for short term security loans. 
The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates fluctuations 
in the rates chatged for call money in the New York market. 


TIME MONEY RATES 


This inde? is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged 
on loans of a duration of 90 days or more. 


This index is based Gn total loans and discounts of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
Systém as teported by the Federal Resétve Board. 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


This index shows changes in the volume of check payments made by banks in thé United States 
outside of New York City New York City payments were omitted in ordet to exclude the 
influence of stock market activities 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 


120 JAN FeB MAR APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


the sAGea tetiects weekly Huctuationi in the .etid of deposits and notes to the total reserves of the 

Fedeiel Reserve Banks The figquie shown 14 not the actual fatio but is an index expressing the 

percentage which thet rétio beers to the average fot the pears 1923-1925. This information is 
compiled atid published by the Federal Reserve Board 


BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 
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This chart shows fluctuations in the number of business failures in the United States, reported By 
R un & Company. 
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A VALUE for the READER 
thats an ASSET FOR YOU 


"THE kind of magazine readers that 
the wise advertiser wants most to 
reach are the hardest kind of read- 
ers to hold. 


They are the substantial men and 
women who have real money to 
spend and the intelligence to spend 
it with discrimination. 


Maybe this is the reason Tue 
SATURDAY EveNING Post holds such 
readers: 


During 1930 those who purchased 52 | 


issues of this magazine obtained in 
reading matter and illustrations the 
equivalent of 154 books of novel size 


containing an average of 300 pages each. 


The retail price of a good book is about 
$2.00. 


At that rate last year’s subscribers to 
Tue SaturDAY Eveninc Post obtained 
a quality and quantity of book material 
that would cost $308.00 if purchased in 
that form. 


The cost of a year’s subscription to The 
Post is $2.00. 


Don’t you want your advertising 
sponsored by the publication which 
gives its readers a value like that? 


The most experienced and successful 
advertisers do! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Duty of Parties 


Buying From Retailer Construed In Livestock Deal 
“Manufacturer of Certain Paint Powder Sold in Decided by Court 


Sealed Packages Held Not Liable for 
Injury to Ultimate Purchaser 


New York, N. Y. 
ISRAEL SCHFRANCK 
v. 
BENJAMIN Moore & COMPANY. 
District Court, S. D. New York. 
L. No. 48/368. 
On motion to dismiss the complaint in 
tort as not stating a cause of action. 
SHarrer & Prerson (JAcoB H. SHAFFER 


and Martin Roos of counsel) for de- | 
fendant: Harry A. Garr for plaintiff. | 


Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 18, 1931 

Woo.sey, District Judge.—The motion 
to dismiss the complaint is granted. 

I do not give any leave to amend be- 
cause owing to the inherent situation an 
amendment would be futile. — : 

I. This extremely interesting motion 
involves a question which in one form or 
another has often been before the courts, 
namely, the liability of a manufacturer 
of a commodity or a machine to an ulti- 
mate user thereof who has purchased the 
thing in question from a_ retail dealer 
and, consequently, is not in direct con- 
tract privity with the manufacturer but 
has suffered injury due to a defect in the 
manufactured article. 


II. The facts, which on a motion of this 


kind have to be taken as admitted, are | 


as follows: , 

The plaintiff purchased from a retail 
dealer a package of a commodity used in 
connection with wall and ceiling decora- 
tion and sold in powder form under the 
trade name of Muresco. 

The complaint alleges that the defend- 
aht knew that the packages of Muresco 
put up and sold by it were intended for 
ultimate use by painters and decorators 
and that the seal which the dealer placed 
on the package would ordinarily not be 
broken until the package reached such 


ultimate user; that the sale of Muresco | 


to retail dealers was for the purpose of 


resale to such ultimate users; that the} 


plaintiff purchased a package of Mur- 
esco; that it was sold to the plaintiff by 
a retailer of such commodities on Feb. 
9, 1930, and that on the same day when 


the plaintiff was in the act of pouring | 


out some of the powder from the pack- 
age and had his hand in the package for 


the purpose of stirring the contents | 


which he alleges is the ordinary and nor- 
mal method followed to enable the user 
of the product properly to manipulate it, 
his hand was cut by some glass which 
was intermixed with the Muresco powder. 

It is contended as a conclusion that 
the injury above detailed was due to the 
negligence of the defendant in the prep- 
aration and manufacture of the Muresco 
in that it did not properly inspect the 
powder before it was put up in the sealed 
packages in which it reached the retail 
trade. 

As a result of his injuries the plain- 
tiff claims he suffered a loss of certain 
parts of his hand and seeks compensa- 
tion in the sum of $75,000. 

III. I have given the interesting ques- 
tion here involved most careful consider- 
ation and I think, after a careful reading 
of the best considered cases dealing with 
manufacturers’ hability in circumstances 
similar to those here found, that the 
cases may be summarized by saying that 
what I may appropriately call their low- 
est common denominator is found by ask- 
ing the question whether the probable 
normal and appropriate use to which the 
thing in question is intended by the man- 
ufacturer to be put would involve injury 
to its user, if it is wrongfully com- 
pounded or negligently inspected. 


Possible Casualties 


Practically Limitless 

The manufacturer is properly held to a 
duty to foresee the probable results of 
such normal use but he does not have 


to foresee the possible casual results of | 


a user which departs from the normal. 

The zone of the possible in casualties 
is practically limitless. 

Almost anything in the way of an ac- 
cident is possible. Fully to realize such 
possibilities usually requires much re- 
flection after the event. 

The zone of the probable, however, is 
very much narrower, and that is the zone 
with which tort liability is concerned and 
a survey of it involves the exercise of 
reasonable foresight only. 

Consequently, if a thing has danger 
implicit in it as a poison which is to be 
used for medicine, or has danger almost 
necessarily involved as a_ badly 


for failure to label or mix the medicine 
correctly, Thomas y. Winchester, 6 N. Y. 
597, or failure adequately to inspect the 


Average of $200 Estimated 
For Drought Relief Loans 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
first loans may be made this week, he 
said. The following information also 
was given orally by Mr. Hoffman: 


Limitations on the amount of indi- 


vidual loans in various drought States | 


have been fixed. The maximum loan for 
southern States where large-scale plan- 
tation farming is carried on will be 
$2,000, this figure applying in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Alabama. In other regions in the South, 
a maximum of $600 will apply. In the 
northwestern area, the limit will 
$2,000 for the State of Washington and 
$1,000 elsewhere, while in the eastern 
and cental regions the maximum will 
be $600. 


The regional office at Grand Forks, | 


N. Dak., will handle loans for the North- 
west; St. Louis, Mo., for the Central 
States; Memphis, Tenn., for the South; 
and Washington, D. C., for the East. 

The Farmers Seed Loan Office is re- 
ceiving reports of rapid appointment of 
county committees, and in some States 
committees have been named for prac- 
tically all counties. These committees 
will receive the application blanks from 
the four regional offices and will dis- 
tribute them to farmers. 

Applications for loans will be studied 
by the county committees as they are 
received, and the committees will decide 
on the merits of each application and 
submit their recommendations to the 
regional offices. The checks for the 
amount of the loans will be signed at 
and distributed from the regional office. 

In some of the larger counties, there 
will be community committees: which will 
care for applications to save farmers 


the inconvenience of traveling long dis- | 


tances to the county seat. 


Seller and Purchaser Held 
Equally Negligent in 
Bringing Infected Swine 
Into South Dakota 


motor car or the machinery. Huset v. J. 
I, Case Threshing Machine Company, 120 
Fed. 665 (C. C., A. 8); MacPherson v. 
Buick Motor Company, 217 N. Y. 302, 
389; Johnson v. Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, 216 Fed. 878. (C. C. A. 2), which 
|charged the rule laid down in the same 
|case in an earlier appeal, 221 Fed. 801 
(G. C. AY 2). rer followed the MacPher- 
son case whic ad i mean- 
| time. picweenatng South Dakota Supreme Court. 
But when a thing is not dangerous per No. 7117. 
| se and does not in order that the ultimate | Appea! from the Circuit Court of Doug- 
|user may get the benefit of it have to be} las County. 
|used in any way in which the alleged| B. O. StorDAHL for appellant; RoBert D. | 
defect would probably cause injury, the| WALKER for respondent. 
ultimate user buying it from a retail Opinion of the Court. 
dealer cannot maintain an action against Dec. 30, 1930 
the manufacturer, unless, of course, he a s 
can make out a case of a wilful attempt| BURCH, J.—Plaintiff was at all times 
|to trap him, an effort so rare in ordinary material to this action a resident of Iowa. | 
commercial matters as to be negligible. | Defendant was at all times material a| 
Facts are so multifarious that a de-|Tesident of Armour, S. Dak., and was | 
tailed study of all the authorities cited | "gaged in the business of buying and 
'to me would be unprofitable. ;selling hogs. On Dec. 26, 1928, plaintiff 
| JI think that the cases cited which come | Purchased of defendant hogs to be deliv- | 
nearest to the present case are Slattery | ered by defendant at plaintiff’s farm in 
ly. Colgate & Co., 25 R. I. 220 (1903); | lowa near Larchwood. Defendant deliv- 
| Hasbrouck v. Armour & Co., 139 Wis. 357, | ered the hogs by truck, one hog died in| 
in both of which the complaint was dis- | transit and was not delivered or accepted i 
| missed on demurrer, and Field vy. Empire | by the purchaser. The remaining 95 in 
| Case Goods Company, 179 App. Div. (N.| number were infected with cholera, some | 
|Y.) 255, in which a judgment for the being sick with the disease at the time 
plaintiff on the pleadings was reversed. |°f delivery. As a result 64 died. This | 
|} action is brought to recover the value 
| Suit Over Barber’s <i 64 — a died. : ‘ 
| ° he jury found by special verdict that 
Soap Is Cited | the hogs died of cholera and it was ad- 
In the Slattery case, 25 R. I. 220, the; mitted that they were of the value of 
plaintiff, a barber, sued Colgate & Com-j| $800. These facts being conclusive it is 
pany because soap, which he had bought | appellant’s contention that there is noth- 
from a dealer in barbers’ supplies, con-| ing for the jury to decide and that noth- 


State of South Dakota: 
Pierre. 


M. C. MCMULLEN  : 
v. 
E. W. Rocers. 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Attorneys—Disbarment—Proceedings—Incriminating testimony—Nature of pro- 
ceeding— Roan 

An attorney against whom disbarment proceedings had been instituted by the 
State Bar of California could be compelled to testify and submit to cross- 
examination at the instance of the local committee during proceedings before 
such committee, even though the accusation was in the nature of a criminal 
charge and the proceeding was a quasi-criminal action, since the purpose of the 
proceeding was not to punish the attorney, but to protect the courts and the legal 
profession by ascertaining whether the attorney was fit to continue in the 
capacity of an officer of the court. : 

Mcintosh v. The State Bar of California; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 12442, Dee. 
$1, 1930. 


Auctions—Prohibition against—Ordinance prohibiting jewelry auctions—Con- 
stitutionality—Police power—Infringement on right to engage in lawful calling— 

A city ordinance prohibiting auction sales of jewelry’ was unconstitutional as 
to the proprietor of a jewelry store who was prohibited thereby from conducting 
a closing-out auction sale of his stock of jewelry, since the ordinance was not 
a valid exercise of the police power inasmuch as deception could be prevented 
by regulation as distinguished from prohibition, and since the ordinance was a 
violation of the right, under the Fourteenth Amendment, to engage in a lawful 
calling under proper regulation. 

Korber v. City of Portland et al.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1580, Jan. 13, 1981. 


Husband and wife—Crimes—Capacity of wife to commit larceny of husband’s 
roperty— : 
: iN wife cannot be guilty of larceny of her husband’s property under the Min- 
nesota statutes, notwithstanding the words “every person” in the larceny stat- 
ute or the Married Woman’s Act of the State, since such Married Woman’s Act 

affects only property rights and contracts. 
State of Minnesota v. Arnold; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28077, Jan. 9, 1931. 


Prohibition—Offenses—Transportation of liquor—Sufficiency of evidence—Evi- 
dence that liquor was found in parked automobile— . 3 
Evidence that intoxicating liquor was found in an automobile parked in a 
public parking yard 10 minutes after the car was driven into the yard, without 
evidence that anyone had approached the car during the 10 minutes, was not 
sufficient for conviction for transportation of liquor. 
Eierman v. United States; C. C. A. 10, No. 286, Dec. 27, 1930. 


Prohibition—Prosecutions—Preliminary evidence as to admissibility of other 
evidence—Presence of jury— : 7 2 

In a liquor prosecution the admission, in the presence of a jury, of evidence 
as to reports to prohibition agents on the question of admissibility of evidence 
procured during a search without a warrant, was improper and ground for re- 
versal, in the absence of an affirmative showing that the admission of the evi- 
dence was harmless, where such preliminary evidence did not go to the weight 
of the other evidence, since the better practice is to hear such evidence out of 
the presence of the jury. 

Eierman v. United States; C. C. A. 10, No. 286, Dec. 27, 1930. 


Search and seizure—Search without warrant—Search of automobile containing 


con- | 
structed motor car, or piece of machin- | 
ery, the manufacturer is held to liability | 


be | 


|tained an excessive amount of alkali| 
| whereby the faces of his customers were 
burned resulting in a loss of trade. In| 
a per curiam opinion, the Court of Ap- 
;peals of Rhode Island said: 

| “The whole subject of the responsibil- | 
jity of a manufacturer to persons using 
{his products, on account of defects 
| therein, has been recently fully discussed | 
by this court in McCaffrey v. Monsberg | 
& Granville Mfg. Co., 25 R. I. 561. 

“We think the case can only be sus- 
tained if it can be brought within the 
second class referred to there—the arti- | 
‘cle involved not being an inherently dan- | 
| gerous one, but one which may have be-| 
come so by the acts or neglect of the 
manufacturer—in which case he is not 
liable unless he knows of the defect and 
|practices deceit in exposing the defec- 
; tive product for sale. Alkali of some 
kind is a necessary ingredient of soap; 
jand it is no deceit to include it in the 
| manufacture of the article for the mar- 
| ket. It is only the excess of alkali that 
| can render the compound hurtful to the 
jhuman skin. Unless the defendants | 
|know of this excess they cannot be 
|held liable. It is not alleged that they | 
had this knowledge, only that they were 
| negligent.” 

In Hasbrouck v. Armour & Company, | 
}139 Wisc. 357, decided in 1909, the} 
jcourt held that a manufacturer of soap| 
| was not liable to the ultimate consumer | 
|because the soap contained a needle or} 
{small piece of steel with sharp ends em-| 
bedded in it. | 

Referring with special approval to the | 
principles laid down by Judge Sanborn! 
jin Huset v. J. I. Case Threshing Ma-| 
chine Co., 120 Fed. 665, Mr. Justice| 
| Timlin said, at page 362: | 

“Negligence in law consists in the 
}omission or inadvertently wrongful ex- | 
ercise of a duty, which omission or ex- 
| ercise is the legal cause of damage to an- 

other * * *, The duty is, not never to fail, 
but not to fail under such circumstances 
|that a reasonably prudent person might 
jinfer injury, as a natural and ordinary 
consequence of such failure, to one to} 
| whom the duty is due.” 


Negligence Charge 
In Constructing Bed 


In Field v. Empire Case Goods Co., 
| 179 App. Div. 253, the plaintiff sought to | 
recover from the defendant, who was a 
{manufacturer of folding beds, for the 
negligent construction of a folding bed 
purchased from R. H. Macy & Company, 
an intermediate retail dealer. 

It was alleged that owing to the neg- | 
| ligence of the manufacturer in the mak- | 

ing of the bed certain strips of wood 
fastened to the inner surface of the 
sides had given away and thrown the 
plaintiff to the floor. 

The court there said at page 257, after 
|referring to the MacPherson case above 
| cited: 

“It is clear, therefore, that an action 
cannot be maintained upon the facts al- 
leged in the complaint, which do not re- 
| move the case from the general rule that 
|an action for negligence cannot be main- 
tained by a third person against the 
manufacturer of an article not in and of 
itself imminently and inherently danger- 
ous. An ordinary bed is not an article 
that is reasonably certain to place life 
and limb in peril when negligently con- 
structed, or which, of itself, in the use 
to which it is intended to be put, gives 
any warning of dangerous consequences 
attending its use, and the manufac- 
turer is not chargeable with knowl- 
edge of danger in its contemplated 
use, ‘not merely possible, but prob- 
able.’ An ordinary wooden bed is such a 
common article and in such universal 
use, its manner of construction and 
method of use having remained the same’ 
fors generations, that we may take judi- 
cial notice of its construction, especially 
when aided by the allegations of the sixth 
and seventh subdivisions of the com- 
plaint, and of the fact that the strips of 
wood on the inner sides of side pieces 
which form a support for slats laid cross- 
| wise but a short distance from the floor, 
sometimes give way. The drop to the 
floor, however, is so slight, and the body 
of the occupant usually so well sur- 
rounded by protecting bedding, that bod- 
ily injuries cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected to result therefrom,” 

I think that the plaintiff’s case here is | 
weaker than any of the three cases just 
cited because not only does the plaintiff 
|here fail to allege any scienter against 
|the defendant, as was held necessary in 
the Colgate case, but he alleges affirma- 
tively the use of his finger in stirring 
the Muresco, the substance involved in 
this case. This was a method of taking 
|the Muresco out of its wrapper, which 
while it may not constitute negligence | 
on the plaintiff’s part, such as was found | 
in the Colgate case, nevertheless, does | 
| not seem to me to be a contingency which | 
it was the defendant’s duty to foresee, or | 
against which the defendant was bound 
to guard the ultimate users of its prod- 
uct. 
Therefore, I hold that the plaintiff has 
Inot and cannot from the nature of his 











| sides moved for a directed verdict and 


}on all the facts. 


| that there was a breach of contract or a| 


| The action proceeded in the circuit court 


| pay for hogs so im 
| liver them. 


| much the proximate cause of the injury | 


| aS was the negligence of defendant. 
| importation was the result of the joint 


|reported memorandum opinion by the 


ing but a question of law remains. Both 
the court directed a verdict for defend- 
ant thereby finding in favor of defendant | 
Unless the judgment is | 
reversed it will -not be necessary to de- | 
cide whether there are other facts for | 
the jury. 
Action in Tort for Negligence 
The action was not tried on the theory 


breach of warranty express or implied. 


as an action in tort for negligence. A) 
valid regulation of the Department of ! 
Agriculture of the State of Iowa, prop- 
erly pleaded and proven, provides: | 

All swine imported into the State of Iowa, 
except for immediate slaughter, must be ac- 
companied by a certificate of health, certi- | 
fying that they have been immunized with 
a protective dose of antihog cholera serum 
not more than 15 days prior to date of im- | 
portation when the serum alone is used and 
not less than 30 days prior to date of im- 
portation when the simultaneous method 
is used. 

No attempt was made to comply with 
this regulation. Appellant contends that 
the delivery of the hogs in Iowa by de- 
fendant in violation of such regulation 
was negligence per se for which defend- 
ant must respond in damages. On this 
theory this appeal must be decided. 

Appellant says there are but two ques- 
tions involved, first was the importation 
of hogs by the defendant in contraven- 
tion of the lawful regulations of the 
State of Iowa actionable negligence; sec- 
ond is an action to recover for such negli- | 
gence maintainable in the courts of 
South Dakota. 

Importation Joint Act 

Conceding for the purpose of argu- 
ment that the importation. of hogs into 
the State of Iowa in violation of a health 
regulation is actionable negligence where 
injury results as the direct and proxi- | 
mate cause without contributory negli- | 
gence on the part of the injured party, 
how can it be applied to the facts of this 
case? It is as negligent to receive and 
ported as it is to de- | 





The negligence of plaintiff was as} 


The | 


act of the parties. Both were importers, 
appellant by buying and causing them to 
be brought into the State and respondent 
by selling and transporting them. 

The health regulation violated resulted | 
from the power conferred by the Legisla- | 
ture of Iowa upon the Department of | 
Agriculture of that State to “Regulate 
or prohibit the bringing of animals into 
the State, which, in its opinion, for any 
reason, may be detrimental to the health 
of animals in the State.” Subdivision 8, 
section 2643, Code of Iowa, 1927, 

No one is seeking damage for injury 
to animals in the State caused by dis- 
eased imported animals. The damage 
sought is the value of the imported hogs 
that died. The rights of the parties as 
to those hogs are fixed by their contract, 
express or implied. 

. Equal Negligence Found 

_The cases cited by appellant to support 
his proposition that violation of such a| 
statute or regulation is negligence per se | 
are not helpful for the reason that under 
the facts no recovery can be had on the 
ground of negligence, both parties being 
equally negligent. Had these hogs un- 
lawfully imported infected the herd of 
an innocent third person, a different sit- 
uation would exist, and the rights of the 
third person might be affected by the 
statute. Perhaps he might, on the theory 
that the violation of the statute was 
negligence per se, hold all parties in- 
volved in the unlawful importation guilty 
of negligence by mere proof of the un- 
lawful act. 

We do not think an extended discussion 
would serve any useful purpose, nor will 
we take the space to review the cases 
cited by appellant on this question. They 
all show a radically different state of 
facts. We are satisfied the facts will 
not support a recovery in this action in 
tort for negligence, and that is all that 
is now before us. 

The judgment and order appealed from | 
are affirmed. 

Brown, P. J., and PoLLey, SHERWOOD, 
and CAMPBELL, JJ., concur. 
iailetidinseaiathtndisdatadatrideamaidnauimannieenpadadnindiaieieanee oni 
case allege the necessary incidents of 
liability on the defendant’s part which I 
have suggested above. 

The plaintiff has wholly failed to show 
that the occurrence of which he com- 
plains was an exceptable vicissitude—to 
borrow an apt phrase from a short un- 





late Judge Edward B, Thomas, formerly 
a judge of the Eastern District of New 
York, who was, in my opinion, one of | 
me really great masters of negligence 
aw. 

For the reasons above stated an order 
providing for judgment dismissing the 
complaint herein with costs may be pre- 


| Associate Judge. 


| reversed, 


| ery. 





sented to me for signature on two days’ 
notice. 


‘ 


liquor—Probable cause— 


Prohibition agents who had received reports that a public parking yard was 
being used as headquarters for whiskey cars and who saw, through a window 


of an automobile parked in the yard, a half gallon of whiskey 


in the seat of the 


car, were justified in searching the automobile without a warrant, since they 
had reasonable cause to believe that liquor was being illegally transported in 


the automobile. 


Eierman v. United States; C. C. A. 10, No. 286, Dec. 


y 
27, 


1930. 


Summary of opinions published in fuli text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and 


Summary 


Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Sales—Remedies of buyer—Actions for breach of contract—Importation of hogs 
without health certificate required by Department of Agriculture— 

Where delivery of hogs through a buyer required the importation of the hogs 
from another State, the buyer could not recover from the seller the damage sus- 
tained because the hogs were cholera infected, on the theory that the seller was 
negligent in causing the hogs to be imported without the health certificate by a 
regulation of the State Department of Agriculture, since the importation of the 
hogs without the certificate was the joint act of the parties and if negligence 
was as much the negligence of the buyer as it was the negligence of the seller._— 


McMullen v. Rogers. 


(S. Dak. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3550, Jan, 22, 1931. 


Negligence—Manufacturer’s liability to purchaser from retailer—Injury to hand 
cut by glass in stirring powder with hand— q 

A manufacturer of a powder intended for use by painters and decorators and 
distributed to retailers in sealed packages was not liable to a purchaser from a 
retailer whose hand was cut by glass intermixed with the powder when he placed 
his hand .in the package for the purpose of stirring the contents, on the theory 
that the manufacturer was negligent in not properly inspecting the powder be- 
fore distributing it in sealed packages to the retail trade, since the placing of a 
hand in the powder was not a contingency which it was the manufacturer’s duty 
to foresee or against which it was bound to guard the ultimate users of its prod- 
uct, and since a manufacturer of a product, not in itself inherently dangerous, is 
under no duty to the ultimate consumer who purchases the products from a _re- 


tailer to foresee and guard against all 


possible casualties. Schfranck v. Ben- 


jamin Moore & Company. (D.C.,S.D.N. Y.)—V U.S. Daily, 3550, Jan. 22, 1931. 
ee pnpiaa eubimmanitionmtigat tani mine canastnactetaenenincanicitdatanin a Ie 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Jan, 21, 1931 

Patents 
No. Ex parte Tonjes A. Both. 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals de- 
nying certain claims of appellant’s applica- 
tion for a patent on improvements 


2557. 


claim 34 and affirmed as to all other claims. 

No. 2560, Benjamin W. Jones v. Clarence 
T. Evans. Opinion by Graham, Presiding 
Judge. The decision of the Board of Pat- 


}ent Appeals awarding to appellee priority 


of invention of improvements in motor con- 
trol, is reversed. 

No. 2552. Ex parte Oliver M. Tucker 
and William A. Reeves. Opinion by Bland, 
Associate Judge. The decision of the Board 
of Patent Appeals denying certain claims of 
appellant’s application for a patent on im- 
provement in shear structure for glass 
machinery, is affirmed. 

No. 2556. Ex parte Amos G. Cole and 
Harry B. Cochran. Opinion by Garrett, As- 
sociate Judge. The decision of the Board 
of Patent Appeals denying certain claims 
of appellant’s application for a patent on 
improvements in tire molds and their man- 
ufacture, is reversed as to claims 21, 22 
and 24, and affirmed as to claim 26. 

No, 2539. Ex parte Gilles Holst. Im- 
provement in electrical discharge tube. Pe- 
tition of appellant for rehearing denied. 

No, 2540. Ex parte Gilles Holst. Im- 
provement in making hermetical seals with 
vitreous material. Petition of appellant 
for rehearing denied. 

No. 2516. National Biscuit Company v. 
Joseph W. Sheridan. Trade mtark on ice 
cream cones. Petition of appellee for re- 
hearing denied. 

Customs 
The United States v. Draeger 

Opinion by Graham, Presid- 
ing Judge. Die plates, matrix plates, seal- 
ers, and rollers, parts of seal embossing 
and printing presses were assessed at 40 
per cent as manufactures of metal. The 
importer protested that they were properly 
dutiable at 30 per cent as machine parts, 
The United States Customs Court sustained 
the protest of the importer and their judg- 
ment is reversed. Garrett, J., dissents. 

No. 3335. The United States v. Foochow 
Importing Company. Opinion by Bland, 
So-called temple blocks 
were assessed at 40 per cent as musical in- 
struments. The importer protested that they 
were properly dutiable at 331-3 per cent 


No. 3300, 
Shipping Co, 


|as manufactures of wood. The United States 


Customs Court sustained the protest of 


| the importer and their judgment is reversed, 
| Graham, 


P. J., and Garrett, J., dissent. 

No. 3350. The United States v. Soy Kee 
& Co. Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. 
Same issue as No, 3335, supra. Judgment 
Graham, P. J., and Garrett, J., 
dissent. 

No. 3288, Edward Jefferson, Inc., v. The 
United States, Opinion by Garrett, Asso- 
ciate Judge. Backwashing machines were 
assessed at 35 per cent as textile machin- 
The importer protested that they 
wera properly dutiable at 
machines or parts thereof. The United 
States Customs Court overruled the pro; 
test of the importer and their judgment 
is affirmed. 

No. 3346, & 


Pitt Scott v. The United 


in | 
electrical receptacles, is reversed as to} 





30 per cent as | 


Judge. Oil paintings to illustrate maga- 
zine stories were assessed at 20 per cent 
as works of art, including paintings in oil. 
The importer protested that they were prop- 
erly free of duty as original paintings in 
oil, not articles of utility. The United 
States Customs Court overruled the pro- 
test ‘of the importer and their judgment 
is affirmed. Bland and Hatfield, JJ., spe- 


| cially concur. 


Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Jan. 21, 1931 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 


| tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
| Mr. 


Justice McReyonlds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 
Mr. Justice Roberts. ; 

Burton A. Zorn, of New York City; F. 
Lyman Windolph, of Lancaster, Penn.; 
Leslie P. Whelan, of Chicago, Ill.; and 
John A. Homer, of Seattle, Wash., were 
admitted to practice 

No. 606. The United States of America, 
appellant, v. William H. Sprague et al. 
Motion for leave to file brief of Moses J. 
Konnoson, as amicus curiae, submitted by 
Mr. Solicitor General Thacher in behalf of 
Mr. Moses J. Konnoson, and the motion de- 
nied, 

No. 606. The United States of America, 
appellant, v. William H. Sprague et al. 
Leave granted to file brief of Henry W. 
Jessup and Austen G. Fox, as amici cu- 
riae, on motion of Mr. Henry W. Jessup in 
that behalf. 

No. 606. The United States of America, 
appellant, v. William H. Sprague et al. 
Motion for leave to file brief of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
the Colored People, as amicus curiae, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Arthur B. Springarn in that 
behalf, and the motion denied, 

‘No. 606. The United States of America, 
appellant, v. William H. Sprague et al. 
Leave granted to file brief of Eliot Tucker- 
man, as amicus curiae, on motion of Mr. 
Eliot Tuckerman in that behalf. 

No. 606. The United States of America, 
appellant, v. William H. Sprague et al. 
Four hours allowed for the oral: argument 
of this case. 
eral Thacher for the appellant, and by Mr. 
Julius Henry Cohen and Mr. Selden Bacon 
for the appellees. 

No. 61. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Niagara 
Falls Brewing Company et ak Argued by 
Mr. Claude R. Branch for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Basis Robillard for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 109. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. National 
Industrial Alcohol Company, Inc. _ Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr. Claude R. Branch 
for the petitioner, and continued by Mr. R. 
M. O'Hara for the respondent. 

Adjourned until Jan, 22 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 109, 352, 
477, 63, 66, 71, 72, 73, 74, and 114. 


German Coal Output 
The usual increase In the consumption 
of coal in Germany in the third quarter 
of every year was not as great in 1930 
as it has been in the past years. Last 
year’s increase was 12 per cent in the 





third quarter. (Department of Com- 


States. Opinion by Lenroot, Associate) merce.) 





Argued by Mr. Solicitor Gen- f 





AvurtHorizep StaTeMENTS ONLY Arp PRESENTED Herein, Berne 
PuspiisHep WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Argument in Prohibition Appeal 
Is Heard by the Supreme Court 


Case Involving Validity of Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to Constitution Taken Under 
Advisement for Decision 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


guage of Article V admitted of no in- 
terpretation. 

Julius Henry Cohen and Selden Bacon 
presented the contention that the amend- 
ment had not been properly ratified. Mr. 
Cohen, in beginning his argument on 
what he declared is a fundamental con- 
stitutional point, stated that “we say 
with earnestness and solemnity that we 
believe we present grave constitutional 
questions. Not since the days of Mar- 
bury v. Madison has such a basic ques- 
tion been presented.” He disclaimed 
any thought of counsel that the problem 
concerned the prohibition issue, declar- 
ing that “the Eighteenth Amendment is 
only an incident to the problem.” 


Direct Appeal Taken From 
Judge Clark’s Decision 


Solicitor General Thacher, in initiating 


the argument, explained that a .direct, 


appeal had been taken from Judge 
Clark’s decision under the Criminal Ap- 
peals Act. Judge Clark, he explained, 
decreed the Eighteenth Amendment in- 
valid and the National Prohibition Act 
therefore void. 

The defense counsel, Mr. Thacher said, 
base their case on a claimed distinction 


“implicit in the Constitution itself and | 


made clear by the Tenth Amendment, 


and rights reserved to the States. 
cle V, they contend, according to Mr. 
Thacher, leaves only a ministerial duty 
to Congress in determining which mode 
of ratification should be selected.” 


This argument, the Solictor General 
pointed out, was rejected by the court 
below and has also been rejected recently 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit in the case of Thibault v. 
United States. 

“But in rejecting the argument of 
counsél,” Mr. Thacher explained, “the 


Taking up Judge Clark’s opinion, it was! 


pointed out that Judge’ Clark stated: 
“We prefer to regard our frame of Gov- 
ernment as a problem in political science 
to be solved as far as may be by scien- 
tific principles.” The lower court then 
proceeded, Mr. Thacher said, to a deci- 
sion of this problem, arguing that “in 
writings on political science, it is agreed 
that the convention system is the best 
mode of ratification. The court con- 
cluded that it was an abuse by Congress 
of its ministerial duty to have selected 


the legislatures as the agency of ratifi- | 


cation of the Eighteenth Amendment.” 
Says No Doubt Is Contained 


In Meaning of Article 


“The opinion of the lower court,” the 
Solicitor General declared, “contains a 
confession by the court that it has no 
confidence in its decision.” 

Proceeding to a reading of Article V, 
Mr. Thacher asserted “the Government’s 
answer to the contentions of the court 
and counsel is the very language of the 


|eenth Amendment.” Mz i 
|early and famous decision by Chief JW- 


Amendment was 
between rights reserved to the people | 


Arti- | 


| the people. 
court below evolved a thesis of its own.’ | peor 





article itself. There is no ambiguity, no! 


doubt in the meaning of the language, 
but rather a mandate,” 

The Solicitor General also argued that 
the precise question had been raised and 


any part of the Constitution is to be 
determined by the purpose and intent of 
those who framed and adopted it and 
in the light of the instrument as a 
whole.” Rulings by the Supreme Court 
to support this argument were cited to 
the court. 

Proceeding toward his conclusion that 
powers reserved by the people, through 
the Constitution, cannot be taken away 
from them except by their consent 
through the agency of State conventions 
ratifying amendments proposing to take 
away such powers, Mr. Cohen explained 
“that under the American theory of gov- 
ernment, ultimate sovereignty resides in 
the people, and they alone (through con- 
ventions) were competent originally to 
create the national government, and they 
alone at that time could have granted to 
the national government the powers at- 


‘tempted to be delegated by the Eight- 


Mr. Cohen cited thje 


tice Marshall in McCullough v. Maryland_ 
to support this contention. i 


Mr. Bacon then proceeded to discus 


|the effect of the preamble to the Con- 


stitution and of the Tenth Amendment 


|on the provisions of Article V. He ar- 


gued that not only does the preamble 
control Article V but that the Tenth 
intended to directly 
apply to it. 

Setting out the reasons for the adop- 
tion of the first ten amendments, Mr. 
Bacon declared that in their considera- 
tion by Congress,- “the very provision 
of Article V was pointed out as some- 
thing which should be covered by them.” 
The first nine deal,” he explained, “with 
the inherent and inalienable rights of 
the people, which they feared would not 
be protected under the original instru- 
ment. The tenth takes up a wholly dif- 
ferent subject, that of the powers of 
It struck the keynote of 
Government that sovereignty resides in 
the people.” 


Analysis of Reserved 
Rights Is Submitted 


Mr. Bacon called attention to the 
change which had been made in the pro- 
posed amendment before it was promul- 
gated by Congress, stating that the lan- 
guage “to the United States” was in- 
serted. He also explained that the 


| powers reserved by the Tenth Amend- 
|ment were not reserved to the States 


and thé people, but to the States, re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

“If the power to pass themselves on 
proposals to take away rights from 
them was not reserved by the Tenth 
Amendment, what power was reserved?” 
Mr. Bacon questioned, 

Countering the Government’s argu- 
ment, Mr. Bacon also declared that there 
had been no suggestion of this contention 
in any other cases before the court. “Fo 
years this court has declared that dog: 
trine,” he further stated. 

“This is the first time anyone has as- 
serted the rights of the people, only 
State rights having been previously as 
serted.” 


The Tenth Amendment, Mr. Bacon 


disposed of by the court in the national | Said, does not touch the power of pro- 


prohibition cases and in two cases, 
Hawke v. Smith, No.‘1 (253 U. S. 221) 
and Hawke v. Smith, No. 2 (253 U. S., 
231). In these cases, he said, the Su- 
preme Court determined that “the lan- 
guage of Article V admits of no inter- 
pretation.” 

Mr. Thacher also cited passages from 
several briefs in the national prohibi- 
tion cases to support -his contention that 
the issue had been raised in those cases. 
He then cited to the court one of its 
own conclusions on this phase of the 
cases, that the Eighteenth Amendment 
“by lawful proposal and ratification, has 
become a part of the Constitution, and 


must be respected and given effect the) 
|In answer to the suggestion made by 


same as other provisions of that instru- 
ment.” 

Mr. Cohen began his argument by ex- 
plaining to the court that the counsel 
for the appellees “appear as friends and 
officers of the court, fulfilling their oath.” 
The defense was undertaken, he said, by 


a committee of the Bar Association of | 
New York City after several years of | 


study devoted to the problem. 
Mr. Cohen took issue with the Gov- 


work of the Government of the United 
States, and also that the proposition pre- 
sented has previously been determined 
by the court. . 


Nature of Amendment 
Is Held as Essential 


Taking up seriatim the principal 
points made in counsel’s contention that 
an amendment to the Constitution, such 
as the Eighteenth Amendment, could be 


| ratified only by the people through con- 


ventions, and not by State Legislatures, 
Mr. Cohen declared first that Article V 
does not confer an arbitrary discretion 
in Congress to select the agency of rati- 
fication, but that the agency to be se- 
lected is dependent upon the nature of 
the amendment, 

Disputing the contention of the Gov- 
ernment that the meaning of Article V 
must be determined: from its language, 


Mr. Cohen declared that “the meaning of ! 


ADVERTISEMENT 





posing amendments contained in Article 
V, but it does touch the power of adop- 
tion and wipes out the power of State 


| Legislatures to adopt any amendments 


granting further powers which lie only 
in the gift of the people. “If we want 
to get power from the people we must 
open the pipe that touches the source 
of that power,” he said. 


Legality of All Other 
Amendments Unquestioned 
Mr. Bacon contended that the method 


|of adoption by State Legislatures is an 


alternative method providing for adop- 
tion without having to go to the people. 


counsel for the Government that this 


| method is the only one which has been 


used, Mr. Bacon said “there has been no 
occasion to use the method of adoption 
through State conventions until the 
Eighteenth Amendgnent.” He also main- 
tained that the validity of no other 
amendment would be affected if the 
court adopted his interpretation of the 


5 7 : | Tenth Amendment. 
ernment’s contention that defense coun- | 


sel have a misconception of the frame- | 


Legislatures were not representatives 
of the people for the purpose of ratify- 
ing the Eighteenth Amendment, Mr. 
Bacon argued, because they were elected 
upon different issues and the election of 
members of the various legislatures were 
controlled by different considerations. He 
said that even though the State of J\g- 
souri; for example, had voted wet by7a 
majority of approximately 73,000, the 
Missouri legislature ratified the Eigh- 


{teenth Amendment after a very short @ 


discussion. 

“Another reason why in this case the 
legislatures of the States did not repre- 
sent the people,” Mr. Bacon said, “is 
found in the fact that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was in express terms pro- 
posed to the States. If the legislatures 
can adopt this amendment giving added 
power to the people I see no reason why 
they cannot wipe out every other power 
reserved to the people. There is no stop- 
ping place on that slope once you get 
started down it.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Flat Deduction Is Awarded 


Interest Argued | Exempted Property of Banks Said to Reduce 


In Supreme Court 


Amount in Controversy Was | 
Paid to Carry Tax-exempt | 
Securities of Municipali- 
ties and State 


The right of a taxpayer, in computing 
his Federal income tax, to deduct inter- 
est on money borrowed to purchase or 
carry municipal bonds was argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States Jan. 20 in the case of Denman, 
Administrater, v. Slayton, No. 60, 

According to counsel for both sides, 
the question involved is the constitutional 
power of Congress to deny such a deduc- 
tion while permitting a deduction for 
other interest paid. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Cireuit held 
that Congress had no such power, citing 
National Life Insurance Co. v. 
277 U. S. 508. 

In that case, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral G. A, Youngquist who argued the 
case for the Government contended, the | 
exclusion from income of tax-free inter- 
est, was exactly offset by a correspond- 
ingPdiminution of another item of de- 
duction, while here there is no exact 
maation or even necessary relation be- 

cen the exclusion of tax-free interest 
and the denial of a deduction of interest 
paid to buy or carry tax-free bonds. 

Not Compelled te Borrow 

The limitation does not affect one who 
receives tax-free interest differently 
from one who does not, he said, and 
while an insurance company must main- 
tain a reserve, a taxpayer is not com, 
pelled to borrow money and buy tax- 
exempt securities. : 5 

Neither is the case of Missouri v, 
Gehner controlling, Mr. Youngquist as- 
serted. There, ownership of such bonds 
inevitably resulted in the inclusion of a 

’ portion of their value in the tax basis, 
whereas herd, neither the ownershi of 
the bonds nor the receipt of income from 
them results in an increased tax, and the 
taxpayer is affected at all only if he has 
borrowed capital for their purchase, he 
pointed out. Any difference is not due 
to the fact that the securities owned or 
carried are tax exempt, but because the 
money was borrowed, and that is within 
the taxpayer’s control, Mr. Youngquist 
declared. 5 

The National Life Insurance Co, deci- 
sion is exactly-in point, Thos. O. Marler 
argued for the taxpayer. Quoting from 
that case, he said, “Congress has no 
power to purposely and directly tax State 
obligations by refusing to their owners 
deductions allowed to others.” 

Denies Rule Is a Burden . 

In this case, Mr. Marler said, the in- 
terest received from the bonds amounted 
to $65,000 and the interest paid to $78,- 
000. If the securities had been taxable, 
there would have been no question that 
both items must be reported. 

Mr. Justice Roberts asked whether the 
taxpayer was arguing that the statute 
was discriminatory or that it was a di- 
rect burden on the municipal securities, 
Mr. Marler said he was arguing dis- 
crimination. Later, however, he as- 
sg that the rule involved was a 
burelen on the bonds and was asked by 
the court if that was made to appear 
from the record. 

Attorney General Youngquist closed 
Pe argument by citing Willcutts v. Bunn 
(V U. 8S. Daily 3357) as showing that 

the rule in question did not impose a di- 

rect burden on the borrowing power of 

State and municipalities. 


Customs Port Abolished 
At Two Harbors, Minn. 


Effective Feb. 9, the port of Two Har-| 
bors, Minn., will be abolished as a cus- 
toms port of entry, under an executive 
order issued by President Hoover, and 
circularized throughout the Customs 
Service by F. X. A. Eble, Commissioner 
of Customs, in a decision just made pub-' 
lic. The order follows in full text: 

Executive order: By virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me by the Act o2 Con- 
gress approved Aug. 1, 1914 (88 Stat. 
623), making appropriations for the sun- ' 
dry civil expense of the Government for | 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, Two 
Harbors, Minn., is hereby abolished as 
a customs po.t of entry in Customs Col- 
lection District No. 836 (Duluth and Su- 
perior), with headquarters at Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis., effective 30 
days from the date of this order. 


Ruling of Kansas Court Holds Trust and Mortgage Com- 
panies Also Deduct Such Assets in Computing 
Taxable Value of Shares 


Kansas banks, trust companies and 
mortgage companies are entitled to 
a deduction for exempt securities in | 
computing the taxable value of their 
shares, the Kansas Supreme Court 
has, held. (Publication of the full 
text of the opinion in the above case 
of Citizens Bank of Galena v. Tax 

ommission was begun in the issue 
of Jan. 21.) The full text continues 
as follows: 


Without pursuing the ‘subject further, 


the court holds the mortgage registra- | 


tion law is constitutional and valid. 


The real defense to the actions is, in| 


essence and effect, that fundamentally 
the decision in the case of Stevenson v. 
Metsker, 130 Kan. 251, 286 Pac. 673, is 
unsound, and to an extent the decision in 
Voran v. Wright, 129 Kan. 601, 284 Pac. 
807, is unseund. The court adheres to 
the opinions in both cases, and this opin- 
ion might well end here. Because, how- 
ever, as Lord Bacon said of the Statute 
of Uses (Works vii, 395), the tax law is 
“a law whereupon the inheritances of 
this realm are tossed at this day as upon 
a sea,” the court will supplement the 
opinions in the cases referred to by some 
further observations, 


Opinions Supplemented 


With Further Citations 


In the year 1865, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by a divided court, 
rendered the decision in the case of Van 
Allen v. The Assessors, 3 Wall 573. An 
act of Congress was in existence which 
corresponds to U. S. Rev. Stat. 5219, and 
the high point in the case wds this: Could 
a State tax shares of a national bank to 
the shareholders, when the capital of the 
bank consisted wholly of tax-exempt 
bonds and other securities of the United 
States? The decision was that the 
shareholders could be taxed on their 
shares. The decision rested on the well- 


property in other hands as well as 
though it were the porperty of char- 
tered banks, 

“And leaving the circle of incorporated 
banks, and going out into the world to 
look for bankers, where will they be 
found, unless they are described in the 
‘agreed statement here presented They 
are thus shown to be engaged in every 
department of banking business, except 
the mere thing of issuing notes intended 
|to circulate as money—a privilege al- 
most always exercsed by an incorporated 
, bank, but which is not at all essential 
to the existence of a bank, and which 
does not necessarily enter into its defi- 
nition. Every business man in com- 
munity knows that the class of persons 
|to which these plaintiffs belong transact 
the greater part of the banking business 
of the country; and if we were not for- 
bidden, by every rule of construction, 
to exempt them from the operation of 
j the section of the Constitution referred 
to—if it were possible to adopt the con- 
clusion for which they contend, it is 
manifest that property employed in 
| banking in Ohio, instead of being taxed, 
| without deduction, as the Constitution 
has plainly intended, would utterly es- 
cape taxation, * * * 

“A question is also made by counsel, 
as to whether deposits of money with 
bankers are to be considered as the 
property of the bankers, and as such, 
liable to taxation. 


Deposits Held Part 
Of Banker’s Capital 


“It is well known that the current de- 
posits of most of these private bankers 
constitute the principal capital employed 
by them in banking operations; and in 
the absence of special agreement to the 
contrary, the moneys deposited go into 
the general fund which constitutes the 











; applying the doctrine of the Van .Al- 


known distinction in corporation law be-| basis of all their business operations— 
tween property of the bank and property | the person receiving the deposit beeom- 
of the shareholder. The bank owned its|ing liable, not for the return of the 
assets, consisting of the tax-exempt se- specie money deposited, but indebted to 
curities. The shareholder had ne prop-|the depositors generally for the amount. 
erty interest in them. His property in-|And whether these deposits are used in 
terest was something separate and dis-|the discounting of paper, in the pur- 
tinct from the tank’s property interest,|chase of notes and bills, or held in re- 
and he could be taxed on his property. |sServe to pay current demands, they are 

A quotation from the opinion in the|equally the money of the banker, and 
Van Allen case appears in the opinion in| are equally employed in the business 
Bank v. Geary County, 102 Kan. 834, 170| of banking.” (pp. 70, 71, 72.) 
Pac, 33, in which the ground of the Van| The opinion was written by H. J. 
Allen decision was acepted, approved,| Corwin, and was concurred in by Allen 
and applied, The decision in th: Geary;G. Thurman and William G. Caldwell. 
County case was cited in the Voran case,| The judgment in the case ‘determined 
anc the distinction furnishing the basis| another question, and Rufus B. Ranney 
for the decision in the Van Allen case|concurred in the judgment, but dis- 
was spelled out in the Stevenson case.|sented as to some of the reasons given 
The briefs of the Tax Commission and@for it. The Chief Justice, Thomas W. 
the Attorney General contain discussion | Bartley, dissented. 
of topics such as these: The decision was rendered at the De- 

Shares and corporate property are dis- cember, 1853, term of the Ohio court. 

y s . , 

tintt classes of property, each subject to Section Was 


assessment and taxation independent of 
Suppressed in 1924 


the other. 

Exempt or otherwise taxed property, be- 
longing to corporations may not be de- The constitution of this State which 
dueted from the assessment of shares. includes the interpreted section, was 
seria eeety ftom “heat the ‘or | signed bY the president of, the contitu 

i ~ | tional convention on July 29, 1859. When 

poration, and may be taxed separately. the section became effective’ the law was 

The discussions are fortified by an} that the section meant what the Supreme 
array of authorities approving and|Court of Ohio said it meant. (See Be- 
mis y. Becker, 1 Kans. 226 [1862]; 
Stebbins v. Guthrie, 4 Kans. 353 [1868]; 
Leavenworth County v. Miller, 7 Kans. 
479, 509 [1871]; A. T. & 8S. F. Rid. Co. 
vy. Franklin, 23 Kans. 74, 80 [1879]. 

The section continued to mean that all 
property employed in banking should be 
taxed as other property is taxed, until 


len case. All this is supererogatory. 
The court knew all about the Van 
Allen case, and decisions of Federal 
and State courts approving and ap- 
plying it, when the Voran and Steven- 
son cases were decided, and the court 
was careful in the Stevenson case to 








(Signed) Herbert Hoover. 


Survey of Tax System 
In Montana Is Advocated 


tate of Montana: 

Helena, Jan. 21. 
Bills to authorize a survey of the Mon-| 
tan@ taxing system will be introduced 
in the Legislature of that State, State 
Senator C, F, Gilboe and Representatives 

Nelstead and Leavitt have announced. 


ex Plan Proposed 
For New Mexico 


Governor Defends Custom of 
Printing Laws in Spanish 


State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe, Jan. 21. 

Although the constitution of New 
Mexico provides that printing of the 
laws in the Spanish language is not re- 

uired after Jan, 21, 1931, Governor Ar- 
thur Seligman in his message to the 
Legislature said that “it would be a seri- 
ous mistake to do away with that estab- 
lished use of the Spanish langua e, 
whether required by law or not. Fre 
urged legislation for the continuance of 
the practice. 

Governor Seligman recommended that 
committees be appointed at once from 
both houses of the Legislature to meet 
with the Tax Commission “to evolve a 
fundamentally sound taxation and as- 
sessment plan.” He urged revision of 
the automobile license law, which he 
said “is virtually confiscatory in many 
instances.” 

Additional labor legislation was réc- 
ommended, including amendment of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act “to be 
more equitable to employes,” extension 
of mining regulations to include meta] 
mining, a child labor law and ratifica- 
tion of the national child labor amend- | 
ment, and to require all employes of the 
Stage. where practicable, to be residents 
of Tne State. 





Legislation for control of the petro- 
eum ‘industry was recommended, and 
r@pdel of obsolete and useless laws was 


posed, | 


leaye the doctrine of the Van Allen case 
in the tax law of this State. The doc- 
trin of the Van Allen decision, and cer- 
tain subsidiary principles, may have a 
porper place in the tax law of a State; 


but the doctrine can not be allowed to} 


become an obsession, impelling action in 
reckless disregard of constitutional pro- 
visions and principles, and can not be 
followed to the destruction of a rational 
tax system. 


Constitutional Provision 
Qualified by Exemptions 


If at any time, for many years pre- 
vious to 1924, a newcomer desiring to 
start a bank in this State had asked, 
“How are banks taxed?” a person having 
a legal mind would have answered, his 
hand over his mouth and one eye shut: 
“They are not taxed; capital stock, sur- 
plus, undivided profits, and all the as- 
sets belong to the bank, and they are not 
taxed at all, with the exception of real 
estate.” If the questioner had asked, 
“Have you no law providing for tax- 
ation of the property of banks other 
than real estate?” the answer would have 
been, “Yes, we have a mandatory pro- 
vision of the Constitution requiring such 
taxation; but the Legislature exempts 
the property of banks from taxation.” 

The provision of, the Constitution re- 
ferred to was very plain and compre- 
hensiye, and read thus: 


The Legislature shall provide for taxing | 


the notes and bills discounted or purchased, 
moneys loaned, and other property, effects, 
or dues of every description (without de- 
duction), of all banks now existing, or here- 
after to be created, and of all bankers; so 
that all porperty employed in banking shall 
always bear a burden of taxation equal to 
that imposed upon the property of indi- 
viduals. (Article 11, section 2.) 

Except for substitution of the words, 
“The Legislature,” in place of the words, | 
“The General Assembly,” the 


serted in the Constitution of the State 
of Ohio in the year 1852 (article 12, sec- 
tion 3), Ohio had had much experience 
with all the different kinds of banks 
and bankers—incorporated and unincor- 
porated banks, banks of issue and banks 
not of issue, State banks, private banks, 
banker firms, and individual bankers— 
and the purpose of the new constitu- 
tional provision was that all property 
employed in banking, no matter by whom 
employed, should bear a tax burden equal 
to the burden on the property of in- 
dividuals not engaged in banking. 
Some private bankers contended that 
the new constitutional provision ap- 
plied to banks of issue only. The ques- 
tion was determined adversely to the 
contention by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio in the case of Ellis & Morton v. 
Linck and Thomas, 3 Ohio St. 66. Be- 
cause the decision is a matter of his- 
torical interest and importance, portions 
of the opinion (after quotation of the 
new constitutional provision) follow: 
“The taxation, without deduction, of | 
every conceivable description of property 
of all banks which may at any time 
exist in Ohio, is thus clearly and fully 
provided for without the introduction into | 
the seetion of the words, ‘and of all} 
bankers’; and in giving construction to 
the section, we are to conclade that the 


rovision | 
was taken bodily from an amendment in- | 


the section was suppressed in 1924. 
The Federal statute did not concede 
to the States permission to tax assets 
of national banks. Here is a late con- 
densed statement of the _ resources 
of a national bank of Kansas having a 
| capital stock of $500,000, a surplus of 
-$200,000, and undivided profits of 
$300,000: 
Loans and discounts $4,088,187.38 
Bank building 225,000.00 
Furniture and fixtures ....... 25,000.00 
Federal reserve bank stock .... 21,000.00 
Govt. and municipal bonds.... 2,290,459.96 
| Cash and due from banks .... 2,158,071.49 
$8,752,718.73 


| Congress does not permit any of this 
| property to be taxed by the State, ex- 
|cept real estate. As explained in the 
|Geary County case and the. Stevenson 
| case, the Legislature felt obliged to ex- 
j}empt the property of State banks from 
taxation, in order that they might be on 
an equal footing with national banks. 
The court stood for that on the ground 
of overriding economic necessity, when 
bank shares were in fact valued and 
taxed. 

The tax law of 1876, taxing shares of 
bank stock, effected exemption of the 
property of State banks only. (Laws 
1876, ch. 34, section 22.) The statute 
of 1891 also effected exemption of the 
property of loan and investment com- 
nanies. (Laws 1891, ch. 84, section 1.) 
| In 1919 the description “loan and invest- 





|ment companies” was changed to “loan 
and trust companies.” The statute of 
1930 effects exemption from taxation of 
property of loan companies, trust com- 
panies, investment companies, and fi- 
nance companies, besides the property of 
banks. The exemption clause of the ar- 
ticle of the constitution relating to 
finance and taxation read and still reads 
as follows: 

But all property used exclusively for 
State. county, municipal, literary. educa- 
tienal, scientific, religious, benevolent and 
charitable purposes, and personal prop- 
erty to the amount of at least $200 for 
each family, shall be exempted from tax- 
ation. (Art. 11, sec. 1.) 

That indicates in a general way the 
kinds of exemption the Legislature may 
make. The subject was considered in 
the opinion in the case of Wheeler v. 
Weightman, 96 Kans. 50, 149 Pac. 977, 
and all the decisions were collated to 
that time. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion would, according to the old say- 
ing, “turn in their graves” if they knew 
|the provision of the Constitution relat- 
ling to exemption had been employed to 
|exempt from taxation the assets of just 
one business concern of Topeka, in the 
sum remaining after real estate and 
|taneible personal property had been de- 
dueted from gross assets, of more than 
| $675,000, 
| hares of corporate stock are not 
mineral, nor mortgage, nor note, nor 
other evidence of indebtedness excepted 
by the amended Constitution from the 
requirement of uniform and equal rate 
of assessment. Shares of corporate stock 
are simply property interests of share- 
holders, on equal footing with the com- 
mon unclassified property of the State. 
In the case of Wheeler v. Weightman, 
96 Hens 50, 149 Pac. 977, the court 
said: 

“The constitutional command is that 





framers of the Constitution have adopted 
an unmeaning description of persons, or 
has they intended to provide for the 
axaton by the same rule, of the same 


the Legislature shall provide for a uni- 
form and equal rate of assessment and 
taxation, Assessment js a prerequisite 
to the application of any rate of taxa- 








Reasons for War 


Properly Developed Arma- 
ment Will Assist in Main- 
tenance of Peace, Says 
Admiral Bristol 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
the Navy, Mr. Jahncke, wrote an article 
entitled “Naval Contributions to Indus- 
try” from which I quote: “Our highly 
mechanized fleet in its inception, growth, 
and perfection parallels the evolution 
and development of the American indus- 
trial system. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to disassociate the history of 
one from the other.” When he was 


President, Mr. Coolidge stated in a pub-! 


lic speech: “All money that has ever 
been spent on the Navy has been re- 
turned to the community several times 
over in direct stimulus to industrial de- 
velopment.” It is easy to understand 
the beneficial economic influence of the 
Navy upon our country if the facts are 
ascertained. 

The social, religious, and educational 
influences of the Navy are evidenced in 


a combination of efforts exerted by the} 


training stations, the service schools, 
and by providing opportunities for our 
officers and men to rub_ shoulders at 


home and abroad with men and women | 


in all walks of life. The education and 
training of the Navy produces men of 
character who are disciplined and have 
confidence in themselves, with conceit 


properly eradicated. They deyelop the) 


principles of live and let live. They learn 
to appreciate there are always two sides 
to every story and to respect an honest 
difference of opinion. Live aboard ship 
for a while and you will not think I 
am overstating the case. Let some of 
those amongst you who know and have 
seen tell how the Navy has gone to the 
assistance of women, children, and the 
helpless when in danger, have brought 
to the destitute food, water, medicines 
and clothing, and have shared rations 
and living spaces with refugees being 
transported on naval vessels, 
American Fieet Welcome 

In international relations, the laws 
which govern the United States Navy 
require officers and men when visiting 
foreign ports of the world to avoid all 
possible causes of offense and to show 
due deference to local laws, ‘customs, 
ceremonies and regulations, and to cul- 
tivate by moderation and courtesy a feel- 
ing of good will and mutual respect. 
History records the loyal and energetic 
observance of these laws whereby the 
diplomatic relations of our Nation with 
all other nations have been broadened 
and assisted. I have had personal ex- 
periences of what our officers and men 
have done in the Near East and Far 
East.. As one of the ablest American 
writers stated in an article for our press: 
“The American destroyers we wel- 
comed in all the ports of the Near East 
as messengers of peace and good will 
and not as ships of war.” This is one 
of the contributions which the Navy can 
give to preserve peace. This work can 
be extended for the great benefit of our 
country in commerce and trade. 

If the ships of the Navy are required 
to visit the ports of the world, and the 
officers and men to cultivate a feeling 
of good will and mutual respect in these 
foreign countries, the ships, their per- 
sonnel, and all their appliances therein 
will be the best kind of an advertisement 
of the integrity, industry, ingenuity, and 
thrift of our people at home. If the 
causes of strife with other nations have 
been carefully studied and thoroughly 
understood, the naval ships can go on 
these visits about the world as emis- 
saries of peace and good will to broaden 
the diplomatic efforts of our Government 
to remoye those causes. I know this, 
not as a theory, but as an established 
fact; therefore I advocate a Navy for 
the United States as an influence for 
peace. 

The United States Navy may become 
a belligerous influence detrimental to 
peace if a war mentality is produced by 
constant agitations depicting our Navy 
as a menace to and threat against our 
peaceful relations with other countries. 
It is my opinion that this agitation 
creates the suspicion in other countries 
that the United States lacks faith in the 
Kellogg pact and that the peaceful pro- 
fessions of the people of the United 
States may not be sincere. “It must be 
remembered that other countries are 
very naturally suspicious of those who 
profess peace, because from centuries of 
being threatened with wars and having 
wars thrust upon them from time to 
time they have a war mentality which 
breeds apprehension. Also, with coun- 
tries which have not experienced the ad- 
vantages of the peaceful environment 
such as our country, armaments have 
an irritating influence. We find it hard 
to understand and fully evaluate such 
irritation. 

When there is criticism of countries in 
Europe for not wanting to disarm, and 
especially if the criticism comes from the 
United States, do not be surprised if it 
should provoke resentment from the 
burnt child and lead to a retort openly 
expressed or cherished in thought ex- 
pressing indignation at our failure to 
see the other side of the story. If the 
United States should develop, build, and 
operate a fleet in competition with other 
nations, or as a threat to one or more 
of them, bad will and suspicion would 
be arouseJ. Such a situation has not 
arisen in the past, and it is essential 
that none shall be developed in the 


future. 
ph he ee 


tion, and assessment includes listing and 
valuation, This is fundamental, and can- 
not be evaded by any shift or device 
whatever.” (p. 53.) 

Until 1919 bank shares were assessed, 
and they were valued at their true value, 
which meant actual value. Since 1919 
they have not been valued or assessed. 
Let it be remembered that there is a 
dead line between property of the bank 
and property of the shareholder. Capi- 
tal stock, surplus, undivided profits, as- 
sets of all kinds, are property of the 
bank, The sharehouder has no property 
interest in them. What he has is prop- 
erty of an entirely distinct and different 
kind. (Van Allen v. The Assessors, 3 
Wall, 578.) Since 1919 certain portions 
only of the property of the bank, which 
may or may not have corresponding 
actual value, are taken at their book 
value; the assessed value of the bank’s 
real estate is deducted from this paper 
value of bank property; the remainder 
is arbitrarily assigned to stockholders, 
without reference to value of their prop- 
erty. 
Stevenson case, this is a statutory rule, 
there is no other ruie, and no assessor 
can do otherwise than follow the stat- 
utory rule. 

To be continued in the issue of 
Jan, 28, 


Adequate Navies 


As stated in the opinion in the | 


Index and Digest 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can 


Kansas—Constitutionality of mortgage 
(By the Court) The act relating to re 


estate mortgages, known as the mortgage registration law (Laws 1925, ch. 273; 
R. S. Supp. 79-3103), is constitutional.—Citizens Bank of Galena v. 
(Kans, Sup, Ct.)—V U. S, Daily, 3551, Jan. 22, 1931. 


mission. 


Kansas—Banks and financial corporations—Act of 1930 construed— 


(By the Court) Laws Special Session 


of shares of stock issued by national banks, State banks, savings banks, other 


banking organizations, loan companies 
and finance companies, requires listing 
plus, and undivided profits, and valuatio 


3551, Jan. 22, 1931, 


Pro-.ulgated Jan. 21 
C. W. Cowell Co. Docket No, 19082, 
Under the facts in this proeeeding 
it is held that the Commissioner was 
correct in holding the petitioner to be 
an association taxable as a corpora- 
tion. 

Chester N. Weaver, Louise Mysell, Hart 
L. Weaver, A, R. Dennis, W 
Richardson, 
Nos. 20006, 
20012, 20051. 

1. In 1919 stockholders of a corpo- 
ration, who were also creditors, paid 
in to the corporation the sum of 
$100,000 for the purpose of increas- 
ing its capital. The greater part of 
such sum was paid out of the 
amounts due the stockholders as 
creditors, the payment being accom- 
plished by charging their accounts 
with such amounts. The sum so paid 
was entered upon the books of the 
corporation as “contributed surplus.” 
In 1922 the corporation voted to re- 
turn to the stockholders the amount 


James Gurley. Docket 


20007, 20008, 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Lake & Export Coal Corp. 


Lake & Export Coal Corp., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. Overassessments of income 
and profits taxes and interest in favor 
of the taxpayer are determined as fol- 
lows: Fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, 
$220,082.08; June 30, 1921, $294,581.75. 

The amount of $410,909.75 of the 
overassessments represents the abate- 
ment of portions of the amounts sym- 
marily assessed under the provisions of 
section 279 (c), Revenue Act of 1926, 
in excess of the deficiencies determined 
by the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in the instant case for these years, 
Docket No. 20550. 

The balance of the overassessments 
amounting to $103,754.03 is due to the 
remission of interest assessed in connec- 
tion with the summary assessments of 
tax, The determination of the present 
overassessments causes a proportionate 
reduction of the interest. 

Boston & Maine Railroad 

Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, 
Mass, An overassessment of income tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
as follows: 1919, $221,348.89. 

Of the above overassessment the 





eluding from the income reported in the 
consolidated return the income of certain 
lessor corporations for the portion of 
the year prior to their merger with the 
taxpayer, during which period they were 
not affiliated since substantially all the 
stock was’ not owned or controlled by 
closely affiliated interests or by nominees. 
Section 240, Revenue Act of 1918; Ap- 
peal of Old Colony Railroad Company, 
1 B. T. A. 1067. 

The amount of $27,107.72 included in 
the above overassessment is caused by 
reversing certain erroneous credits to 


purpose of correcting overstated deduc- 
tions from income in prior years, and 
by allowing additional deductions for ex- 
penses accrued in 1919 and erroneously 
deducted in another year, inasmuch as 
the income of the related years has since 
been corrected by the Bureau in order 
to conform to the method of aecounting 
regularly employed by the taxpayer and 
the reflection of true net income. Sec- 
tions 212 and 232, Reyenue Act of.1918; 
articles 111 and 561, Regulations 45. 


Of the ahove overassessment the 
amount of $21,055.96 is caused by al- 
lowing a deduction from income for Fed- 
eral income taxes paid by the taxpayer 
on behalf of certain corporations as addi- 
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Ainsworth, Dorothy 8. History of physi- 
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illus, 116 p. N. Y., A. 8. Barnes, 1930. 
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| Rev. ed, 249 p, N. Y., Noble, 1980. 
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fe 80-22801 
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lake front, Chicago, Chicago Plan comm. 
153 p., illus, hiecago, ercury press, 
ine,, 1929. 20-22646 
Crawford Mary C., Famous families of 
Mass. 2 v. Boston, Little, 1930, 
30-32010 
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Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 
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Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


amount of $163,236.68 is caused by ex-| 


income made by the taxpayer for the| 
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registration act— 
gistration fees for and taxation of real- 


Tax Com- 


1930, ch. 16, Sec. 1, relating to taxation 


strust companies, investment companies, 
of the corporation’s capital stock, sur- 
n of those items at their book values.— 


/ 


of such contributed surplus. At that 
time the surplus of the corporation, 
éarned since Feb. 28, 1913, was in 
excess of $100,000. Held, that under 
section 201 of the Revenue Act of 
1921 there was a distribution of the 
earnings of the corporation, taxable 
as a dividend. 

2. Under the provisions of section 
201, Revenue Act of 1921, all dis- 
tributions to stockholders are taxa- 
ble as dividends unless and until all 
earnings or profits accumulated after 
Feb. 28, 1913, are distributed. 

8. An agreement between the stock- 
holders that the additional capital 
would be returned when no longer 
needed did not create the relation- 
ship of debtor and creditor between 
the corporation and the contributing 
! stockholders. 

Lester G. Hathaway. Docket No. 46191. 

Upon the evidence, held that the 
petitioner is not entitled to the de- 
duction claimed on account of a debt 
ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off within the taxable year. 





tional rental under the terms of its leases 
of their properties. Article 546, Regu- 
lations 45. 

The amount of $9,930.19 included in 
the above overassessment is due to the 
allowance of a deduction for interest ac- 
crued during the year on money advanced 
to the taxpayer. Article 121, Regula- 
tiens 45. A recomputation of the deduc- 
tion for depreciation allowable under sec- 
tion 234(a)(7), Revenue Act of 1918, on 
the depreciable assets of a subsidiary 
power company causes an overassessment 
of $18.34 included above. 


Gideon-Anderson Co. 


Gideon Anderson Lumber and Mer- 
cantile Co., and (or) The Gideon-Ander- 
son Co., successor to the liability of said 
company, Gideon, Mo. Overassessments 
of income and profits tax and interest 
in favor of the taxpayer have been deter- 
mined as follows: 1917, $26,732.25; 
1918, $83,920.95. 

The basis of the overassessments is an 
order of the United States Circuit Court 


Protest Brought : 





of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, dated Oct. 
17, 1930, dismissing the Commissioner’s 
petition to review the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals dismissing for 
lack of jurisdication the appeal of the 
petitioner. Gidean-Anderson Company. 
a y. Commissioner, 18 B. T. A. 

29. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. An overassessment of income tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
as follows: Fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 
1928, $32,299.80, 
| Of the overassessment the amount of 
$29,806.46 results from the allowance 
of an additional deduction for deprecia- 
tion since, after a field investigation of 
the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 
records and thorough consideration in 
the Bureau, it is determined that the de- 
duction claimed in the tax return filed is 
inadequate and less than the reasonable 
allowance authorized by section 23 (k), 
Revenue Act of 1928, and the regula- 
tions promulgated thereunder. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting’to $2,498.34 is due to the 
elimination from the gross income re- 
ported of a certain amount included 
therein which did not represent income, 
elimination of the income of another 
corporation which was not affiliated with 
the taxpayer, and the allowance of addi- 
tional deductions for interest paid, and 
jordinary and necessary business ex- 
|penses which were understated in the 
land (b), 142 (a) and (c), Revenue Act 
of 1928; articles 51, 121, 141, 731, and 
tax return filed. Sections 22 (a), 23 (a) 
| 732, Regulations 74. 
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By Smuggler Is 
Upheldby Court 


Plaintiff Found to Be Entitled 
To Exemption on Fur Coat 
Bought in Canada Which 
Collector Disallowed 


New York, Jan. 21.—The United 
States Customs Court holds that a smug- 
gler may invoke its aid to recover du- 
ties improperly exacted upon merchan- 
dise attempted to be smuggled into the 
United States. 


A collector of customs, Judge Young 
rules, has no right to disallow an exemp- 
tion of $100 upon the baggage of a re- 
turning resident because the merchan- 
dise was being imported contrary to law. 


This case involved a suit arising at 
the port of Blaine, Wash., and brought 
by a Seattle woman to recover duty ex-* 
acted upon a muskrat fur coat. The 
court rules the plaintiff entitled to exe 
emption of $100 as the fur was part of: 
the baggage of a returning resident. 


Record of Case 


When the customs officers asked the 
woman about the fur coat when the train 
on which she was travelling stopped at 
Blaine for customs inspection, she said 
the coat was bought in Seattle, Later 
she confessed she purchased it in Canada. 


The coat was valued at $200 and the 
collector declined to allow the $100 ex- 
emption because of the attempt to smug- 
gle it in. Judge Young says in his 
opinion: 

“This is a court of law and we know 
of no principle of law which will deny 
to a smuggler of merchandise the right 
of protest with respect to merchandise 
attempted to be smuggled by him into 
this country or the right to have such- 
protest heard by the court.” 

Coneluding his findings, Judge Young 
writes: “We, therefore, hold that the 
protest was well taken and that the plain- 
tiff is entitled to exemption from the 
regular duty upon the article in question 
to the extent of $100 by reason of its 
being part of the baggage of a returning 
resident,” (Protest 354378-G-9689.) 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descrioed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi-" 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Study of Refractories Service Conditions 
in Boiler Furnaces—Bull, 334, Bur. of 
Mines, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price 
50 cents, 31-26297 

School Administration in State Educational 
Survey Repts.—Bull., 1930, No, 35. ff. 
of Educ., U 
10 cents. 

Treaty Information—Bull. No. 15, Dec., 1930, 
Pub. No, 151, U. S. Dept. of State. Sub~ 
scription price, 50 cents a year. 

29-27547 

Diplomatic List—Jan., 1931, Pub. No. 149, 
U. S. Dept. of State. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year. 10- 

Income Tax Brevities for Use by Radio 
Broadcasting Stations. Bur. of Internal 
Revenue, U. S. Treasury Dept. Free. 

Monthly Cheek-List of State Publications, 
Recd. during Oct., 1930—Vol. 21, No. 10, 
Div. of Documents, Library of Congress, 
Subscription price, $1 a year. (10-8924) 

Directory of Public Employment Office: 
Dec., 1930. Employment Service, U. 3 
Dept. of Labor. Free, 

Rept. of Alaska Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, 1929. Alaska Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, Sitka, Alaska, under 
supervision of U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Apply at Dept. (Agr. 6-1418) 

Pathology of Generalized Vaccinia in Rab- 
bits—Natl. Inst. of Health Bull, No. 156, 
Public Health Service, U. §. Treasury 
Dept. Price, 70 cents. 31-26296 


- State Books and 
Publications 


information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing ta the de- 

partment in thé State given below. 

Ill.—Farmer’s Inst., Dept. of Household 
Science, 1930. Yr. Book. Comp. and Ed, 
by Mrs. Anita Shamel, Secy. Spring- 
field, 1930. 

Cases determined in Appellate Courts 
of Ill. Vol. 257. 1st Dist., May 29, 1980; 
2d Dist., May 22, 1930; 3d Dist., Apr. 22, 
1308. Basil Jones, Reptr. Springfield, 

School Directory, 1930-1931. Cire. 248. 
Issued by Francis G. Blair, Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, 1930. 

Mass.—Acts and Resolves passed by Gen, 
Court of Mass. in yr. 1930, submitted to 
Commonwealth of Mass. by Frederic W, 
Cook, Seey. Boston, 1930, 

S. Dak.—4lst Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Rail. 
road Comrs., for f. yr, ended Je. 80, 1930, 
to Gov. J.J. Murphy, Chairman. Pierre, 
1930. 

lowa—15th Rept. of Iowa Library Comm. to, 
30v. for Biennial period July 1, 1928. 
Je. 30, 1930. Julia A. Robinson, Secy, 
Des Moines, 1930. , 


. &. Dept. of Interior. Fries, 
E31-1 
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The 
Nartionat Group 


a port of the 
Middle West Utilities System 


FROM MAINE! 
iS 


Dunne the 
first 11 months of 
1930, appliance 
sales for this 
group amounted 
to $6,000,000, an 
itferease of 14% 
over the corres 
sponding period 
in 1929, 
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“Control of Fire 


- Rates Propose 
- For Wiscons 


Optional Membership 


d 


$18 
“* peau Suggested by Co 
mittee as Alternative 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Jan. 21. 


3552) 
Public Utilities 


in 


of | A bulletin containing translations of 


Companies in Rating Bu- 
m- such legislation has just been published 


Recommendations for repeal of the 
resent Wisconsin fire insurance rating 


aw in favor of laws making State con- 
trol of rates and rules effective are In- 
cluded in the report of the legislative 
interim committee on fire insurance, ac- 
cording to Assemblyman Carlton Mauthe, 
Fond du Lac, secretary of the commit- 


tee. 

Should the Legislature fail to favor 
repeal of the present law and placing of 
the State actively in rate making, the 
committee recommends that section 
203.32 be amended by striking out the 
word “shall” and substituting therefor 
the word “may”, thus making it op- 
tional for a fire insurance company to 


belong to a rating bureau, relieving the | 


State from assent to and cooperation 
with “monopolistic rate fixing.” 


State Senator Herman E. Boldt, She-| 


boygan Falls, Chairman of the Commit- 
tec, Former Assemblyman Harley E. 


Martin, Richland Center, and Assembly- | 


man Mauthe signed the committee re- 
port, which was drafted by the latter 
with some assistance from the Legis- 
lative Reference Library on the section 
of the report dealing with “other fire in- 
surance problems.” The report now is 
in the hands of the printer and will be 
ready for submission within a short time. 

State Senator L. J. Fellenz, Fond du 
Lac, the other senatorial member of the 
committee, declined to sign the report, 
and Dr. A. J. McDowell, Soldiers Grove, 
former assemblyman, has been unable to 
attend recent committee sessions on ac- 
count of illness. 

Outside Control Claimed 

The report in its typewritten from in- 
cludes 94 pages in which are given a 
foreword, resume of report, resolution 
authorizing the investigation, review of 
the history of the present rate-making 
law, known as the anti-discrimination 
act of 1917. study of the functioning of 
the vresent law, other fire insurance 
problems, outline of activities of the 
committee, recommendations and alter- 
native recommendations. 


“Study of the operations of the so-| 


called anti-discrimination act of 1917 
leads to the conclusion that the law actu- 
ally has worked out so that the State 
legalizes price fixing and control of the 
fire insurance business within this State 
by a ‘private monopoly located outside 
the State.” the report says in the intro- 
duction to the section on recommenda- 
tions. , 

Explanation of this alleged monopo- 
listic control is given in a comittee note 
in the section describing functioning of 
the present law in a paragraph reading 
as follows: 

Price Fixing Charged 

“By setting up J. V. Parker of Chi- 
cago as the secretary of the W isconsin 
managing committee, he being the sole 
owner of the Western Actuarial Bureau, 
and furnishing service to members, the 
Western Actuarial Bureau controls the 
Wisconsin Inspection Bureau. Monopo- 
listic price fixing 15 In this way carried 
on through an individual, who depends 
upon the Wisconsin price-fixing laws to 
protect him from —— for violat- 
inw ti-trust laws. ; 

a ste of the committee re- 
ort are given over to the section de- 
lescription of the functioning 
of the present law, and excerpts from 
testimony taken at hearings has been 
compiled and arranged for the purpese 
of giving force to findings of the com- 

mittee, which include: ; a 

“That the Underwriters Laboratories, 
supported by a close combination of 
friendly manufacturers and insurance in- 
terests, rejects independent fire preven- 
tion equipment and dictates to the Wis- 
consin Inspection Bureau what equip- 
ment the bureau may recognize; the 
manufacturers who subscribe to the lab- 
oratories pay for approval of their equip- 
ment and the Wisconsin Inspection Bu- 
reau then gives extra credit to policy- 
holders using this equipment. ; 

“That the managing committee of the 
Wisconsin Inspection Bureau held no 
meetings for years; recent changes in 
the rule book have come from the West- 
ern Acturial Bureau at Chicago, and the 
two Wisconsin members of the manag- 
ing committee of the Wisconsin Inspec- 
tion Bureau were not even consulted. 

“That the State, under the present 
law, has no voice in rate making, but 
by law encourages monopolistic foreign 
dictation, foreign control and foreign 
price fixing in Wisconsin.” 

Placing the burden of proof upon the 
fire insurance companies in all matters 
airsing as to justmess of rates or charges 
.of discrimination is one ol the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. ; 

The Committee would require that all 
fire insurance companies operating in 
Wisconsin should file a schedule of basic 
yates, charges and credits on each class 
of fire risks in accordance with require- 
ments of the Insurance Commissioner, 
They should be reasonable and caleu- 
lated to maintain the financial stability 
of the fire insurance business in Wis- 
consin. 

No changes in rates or rules should 
be effective until 30 days after filing, 
with the further proviso that upon his 
own motion, if he desires, or upon the 


p 
voted to ¢ 


demand of any _ interested person, the United States, the state of employmen 
Insurance Commissioner shall call a pub-' and the activity of general business. 


lic hearing upon the rates or rules pro- 
osed, in which event the rates or rules 
should not become effective until 60 days 
after filing, the Committee recommends. 

Inspection bureaus should be allowed 
to organize, the Committee suggests, but 
such bureaus should have their offices 


in Wisconsin and should admit any com- tion agencies in formulating their ad- 
pany operating in Wisconsin on an equal | yance plans. 


basis with other member companies, 
Should any fire insurance company in- 
tentionally charge a different rate from 
that filed with the Insurance Commis- 
sioner on essentially the same hazard 
and degree of municipal protection, the 
Committee recommends, the Insurance 
Commissioner shall have authority to re- 
voke the company '’license, subject to pub 
lic hearing and review by the 


the Supreme Court. ‘ 
Bills covering the recommendations of 


the Committee are’being drafted and will|/every insurance company operating un- 


be introduced into both houses of the 

Legislature by members of the Commit- 

tee, Assemblyman Mauthe said. 
Explaining 


Dane |and would be free to prosecute violations 
County Cireuit Court, and on appeal by/of the anti-trust laws by the fire insur- 


the alternative proposal has been formed, 


Radio 
‘Compensation Acts 
In Latin America 


‘Federal Bureau Issues Bulletin 
Summarizing Such 


Legislation Interstate Commerce; 


Restrain It 


| the workmen’s compensation laws of all} 
the Latin American countries having | [Continued 





|by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


|16 have enacted workmen’s compensa-| 
|tion laws or have included in their labor | 
|laws provisions for compensation, it is 
!stated. These countries are: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Golombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, | 
Uruguay and Venezuela. While there! 
is no national workmen’s compensation, 
law in Mexico, 24 of the 28 Mexican} I 
states have either enacted special work-| was the first State law against owners 
men’s compensation laws or have in-|of receiving sets, and the decision of 
cluded compensation provisions in their! the court, it was brought out, therefore 
labor codes. Lis a precedent in radio law. ‘ 

the 


| opinion, “that sooistadllontians Societe 
Federal Employment 
Agency Is Proposed 


constitute interstate commerce. It has 
In House Measure 


brought by Station WBT, rather than in 
the supplemental cases. In this case the 
station contended that radio is 


subject to taxation by a State. The 
South Carolina law, passed last year, 
proposed to levy on owners of radio 


up to a maximum of $2.50 per set. It 


| been so held by numerous courts, and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States defining interstate com- 
merce necessarily lead to that conclu- 
sion. 
communication is necessarily interstate, 
—_\_——___ and in the present ve of the art, this 
a ® appears to be correct. owever, it is not 
Construction Program to Al- inconceivable that radio communication 
low Acceleration in Slack 
Periods Desired by Repre- 


sentative Graham 


we do not consider it necessary to make 
any ruling upon that point now. 
tainly under the facts of the present case 
the plaintiff (Station WBT) through its 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
venting unemployment and permit the 
Government to avail itself of the oppor-| 
tunity for speedy, efficient, and economi- 
cal construction during any such period. 
Except as provided in this act such sup- 
plemental estimates shall conform to the 
provisions of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921. 

Use of Funds Limited 

See. 6. Such emergency appropri- 
ations are authorized and shall be ex- 
pended only— 

(a) For carrying out the provisions 
ef the Federal Highway Act, as now or 
hereafter amended and supplemented; 

(b) For the preservation and mainte- | 
nance of existing river and harbor works, 
and for the prosecution of such proj- 
ects heretofore and hereafter authorized 
as may be most desirable in the interest 
of commerce and navigation; 

(c) For prosecuting flood-control proj- 
ects heretofore or hereafter authorized; 
and 
_(d) For carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of the Public Buildings Act, ap- 
proved May 25, 1926, as now or here- 
after amended and supplemented, in re- 
spect of public buildings within and with- 
out the District of Columbia: 

Acceleration Provision Made 

(e) For prosecuting such other con- 
struction as may now or herea(ter be 
authorized by the. Congress, and, which 
is or may be included in the six-year 
advance plans, as hereinafter provided. 

Section 7. For the purpose of aiding 
in the prevention of unemployment dur- 
ing periods of business depression and of 
permitting the Government to avail 
itself of opportunity for speedy, efficient 
and economical construction during such 
periods the President may direct the 
construction agencies to accelerate dur- 
ing such periods, to such extent as is 
deemed practicable, the prosecution of 
all authorized construction within their 
control. 

Sec. 8 (a) It is hereby declared to be 


state commerce. The receiving sets in 
South Carolina are essential to the re- 
ception of the communications by the 
'South Carolina audience. In 
} words, the receiving sets are absolutely 
cep ananc ttotntitad ate AD 


Agencies of State 
May Not Insure in 


Mutual Companies 


Attorney General’s Office in 
Arizona Interprets Perti- 
nent Statutes at Request 
Of State School 


State of Arizona: 

Phoenix, Jan. 21. 
A State institution is prohibited by 
law from carrying insurance with a mu- 
tual insurance company, according to a 
recent opinion of the Attorney General’s 


Attorney General Charles L. Strouss at 
the request of Roy F. Nilson, superin- 
tendent of the State School for Deaf and 
Blind. The opinion follows-in full text: 

Dear Sir: In the absence of Mr. Peter- 
json, I am replying to your letter of 
the &th instant relative to the legality 
of vour institution carrying insurance 
with the Northwestern Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association. 

It is my opinion that you may not 
western Mutual Fire Insurance Associ- 
ation. My opinion is based upon the 
following provisions of our laws. 

Constitution of Arizona, Article IX, 
section 7. “Neither the State nor any 
/county * * * shall ever * * * become a 
subscriber to, or a shareholder in any 


| terstate commerce, and therefore is sub- 
| Of the 20 Latin American countries, | ject to Federal rather State regulation. 
The decision was made in the test case engaged. * * * 


inter- | 
state commerce and therefore cannot be) 


receiving sets a graduated tax ranging | 


“The plaintiff contends that all radio} 


may in the future be so ‘perfected that| 
it may be confined strictly intrastate; but 


| broadcasting plant, is engaged in inter-| 


office. The ruling was written by Deputy | 


legally carry insurance with the North-| 


the policy of Congress to arrange the 
construction of public works so far as 


practicable in such manner as will assist | 


in the stabilization of industry and em-| 
ployment through the proper timing of 
such construction, and that to further 
this object there shall be advance plan- 
ning, including preparation of detailed 
construction plans, of public works by 
the construction agencies and the Board. 
Six-year Program Is Basis 

(b) Each head of a department or 
independent establishment having juris- 
diction. over one or more construction 
agencies shall direct each such construc- 
tion agency to prepare a six-year ad- 
vance plan with estimates showing proj- 


company or corporation * * *.” 
Constitution of Arizona, Article XIV, 


| holders \of every banking or insurance 


corporation or association shall be held) 


individually responsible, equally and 


ratably, and not one for another, for all} 


contracts, debts, and engagements of 
such corporation or association, to the 
extent of the amount of their stock 
therein, at the par value thereof, in ad- 
dition to the amount invested in such 
shares or stock.” 

Par. 1775, BR. C. A. 1028 “* * 2 
policyholder in a mutual insurance com- 
pany has the same character of interest 
and occupies the same relation to the 


* 


section 11. “The shareholders or stock- | 


ects allotted to each year. Such esti- 
mates shall show separately the esti- 
mated cost of new construction, and the 
estimated annual cost of operation and 
of repairs and alterations. 

(c) Each construction agency shall 
also prepare a program for prompt com- 
mencement and carrying out of an ex- 
panded program at any time. This pro- 
gram shall include organization plans. 
It shall also include the plans for the 
acquisition of sites and the preparation 
of advance detailed construction plans 
for not less than one year in advance, 
except where in the judgment of the 
Board this would not be practicable. 

(d) Such programs, plans and 
mates for the six-year period shall be 
submitted to the Board and to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget. The| 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall report to the President from time 
to time consolidated plans and esti- 
mates, 

(e) Each construction agency shall 
keep its six-year plan up to date by an 
annual revision of the plans and esti- 
mates for the unexpired years and by an- 
nually extending the plan and estimates 
for an additional year. 

(f) The President is requested. each 
year, before recommending the amount 
of construction appropriations for the)“ wz, Westinghouse E. and M. Co., Bos- 
next fiscal year, to take into considera-|ton, Mass., granted modification of eonstruc- 
tion the volume of construction in the} tion permit to extend completion date to 
t| Feb. 28, 1931. 
| WDBO, 
| Orlando, 


company as the stockholder has and oc- 
cup to a stock insurance company. 
, 


les 
* * ’ 


Par. 1778, R. C. A. 1928. “The direec- 
tors of a mutual company shall adopt 
by-laws for the government of its offi- 


‘Decisions On Radio 


Announced by 


| Decisions by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on pending applications have 
just been announced by the Commissioz: 
as follows: 

Applications granted: 

WNBR, Memphis Broadcasting Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., granted construction permit to 
change transmitter location locally in Mem- 
phis, install new equipment, increase maxi- 
mum rated power of equipment from 700 w, 
to 1 kw. 

WGN, WLIB, The Tribune Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill, granted construction permit to 
make changes in equipment. 

WCRW, Clinton R. White, Chicago, 
|granted construction permit to 
changes in equipment reducing 
|} power output from 250 to 100 w., and jnetall 
automatic frequency control. 


esti- 


Ill, 


make 


Broadcasting Co., Ine., 
license authorizing 


Orlando 


(g) The Board shall collect informa- Fla., granted 


tion concerning advance construction) Vy rs half time. 

plans and estimates by States, munici-| ~~ wre’ Carl S. Wheeler, Lexington Air 
palities and other public and private | Stations, Lexington, Mass., granted consent 
agencies which may indicate the probable | to vol, assignment of license to Bay State 
volume of construction within the United | Broadcasting Corporation, , : 
States or which may aid the construc-| WRDW, Warren C, Davenport's Musicove, 
Inc., Augusta, granted consent to vol, 
assignment of license to Musicove, Ine. 

| WMC, Memphis Commercial Appeal, Mem- 
'phis, Tenn., granted involuntary assignment 
| of license to Paul Dillard and Enoch Brown 


Gia., 


sciatic cinta itn ee ee 
for amendment of the law to make it op- 
tional for fire insurance companies t0| Jr., as receivers. 

|join rating bureaus, the assemblyman| WCAZ, Robert E. Compton and Walter H. 
said that the plan will provide no addi-| Tanner, Carthage, Ill., granted consent to 
itional State control, but by the amend-| Vol. assignment of construction permit to 
|ment the State would be freed from offi- | Superior Mreadeasting Rervice, Inc. 

; F . : ; KPSN, Star-News Publication Co., 
| cial approval of and becoming a party | dena, Calif., granted authority 
to “this compulsory price-fixing scheme, | automatic frequeney control, 

WISM, Evening Wisconsin Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., granted authority to use an auxiliary 
transmitter at same location as main trans- 
mitter. 

KXA, American Radio Telephone 
Seattle, Wash., granted authority to 
changes in equipment. 

New York Telephone Co., New ° York, 
| granted construction permit frequeney 1,672 
'ke., 400 w. (This frequency is available un- 


Pasa- 


to install 


jance manipulators.” 


Under the present law, he pointed out, Co 


7 ; > =. : make 
| der Wisconsin license must join “an” in- | 
|spection bureau’ and as the law has 
| worked out, only one inspection bureau 


maximum | 


| change in equipment; 1,120 kc., 500 w. night, | 


Assessment of Tax on Radios Broadcast Group 
In South Carolina Held Illegal Submits Brief in 


Copyright Appeal 


Federal Court Holds That Levy Is an Interference With 


Injunction Granted to 
s Collection 


from Page 1.] 


essential instrumentalities of the inter- 


|state commerce in which the plaintiff is | 


| “Here the tax is not a general prop- 
lerty tax, but a license tax for the privi- 
jlege of using an instrument of interstate 
commerce. Nor can it be sustained as a 
police xegulation with an incidental tax 
to pay the expenses of the regulation, 
for it has no elements of police, and 
moreover, the tax is frankly devoted to 
the uses of a State institution. Nor can 
jit be sustained as in aid of interstate 
|commerce, nor on the ground that its 
| affeet is merely incidental.” 


Board in Louisiana 
Asserts Jurisdiction 


Over Gas Pipe Line 

om cnt cinnenige acai 
Public Service Commission 
Fails to Find Distinction 
In Wholesaler and Local 


Distributor 


Cer- | 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Jan. 21. 


| Jurisdiction over a natural gas pipe 


companies was asserted by the Loui- 
}siana Public Service Commission 
order issued Jan, 19. 

The Commission had cited to the 
Southern Gas Line, Inc., to show cause 
why an order should not be entered fix- 
ing rates for gas furnished to the Co- 
lumbia Gas Co. The former company 
denied jurisdiction of the Commission on 
the ground that it is not a retailer of 
natural gas, but confines its operations 
jentirely to the wholesaling of gas to 
ether companies and persons for dis- 
tribution, 


Reference to Testimony 


A representative of the company, how- | 
Gas | 


ever, testified that the Southern 
Line, Inc., furnishes gas to local distri- 
bution plants in 12 towns, four of which 
plants are subsidiaries of the Southern 
Corporation, it was stated in the Com- 
mission’s order. He also testified, the 
order said, that his company sells gas to 
14 or@more oil well operators and to 
jabout 40 individual domestic consumers 
in one town. 

| “We do not see,” the Commission said, 
|“how any reasonable distinction can be 
|drawn between a natural gas pipe line 


in an| 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Argument Filed in Supreme 
Court Contends Reception 


Of Musical Selection Is a 


| 
Not a ‘Performance’ 


{ 
| Development of broadcasting in the 
| United States will be seriously impeded | 
and the listening audience materially re- | 
|duced if it is determined that reception | 
|on a radio receiving set of a copyrighted | 
musical selection is an actual “per- 
formance” of that copyright, the Na-| 
| tional Association of Broadcasters con- | 
tends in a brief just filed in the Supreme | 
|Court of the United States. 


| 
Granted leave by the court on Jan. | 
19 to file a brief as a friend of the court | 
in the case involving this and related | 
questions certified from the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
at Kansas City, Louis G. Caldwell and| 
| Philip G. Loucks, counsel for the asso- 
ciation, ask the court to answer the ques- 
|tion in the negative. The case involves 
the American Society of Composers, | 
Authors and Publishers ‘v. Jewell-La- | 
SaJle Realty Company (Nos. 138 and| 
139). } 
Importance Stressed | 

| Terming the case of vital importance | 
to broadcasters, because it invades the | 
fields of network, international, relay | 
jand remote control broadcasting, the | 
| brief states that an affirmative answer to 
the question certified ‘““would seriously | 
endanger judicial and legislative tecog- 
jnition of thé right of the broadcaster to 
| protect against unauthorized commercial 
|exploitation of his programs by persons 


other line company selling gas to distributing | receiving those programs by means of 


|receiving sets.” 

The brief, Attorneys Caldwell and 
Loucks bring out, is solely directed at! 
|the question, certified from the inter- 
mediate court: “Do the acts of a hotel | 
|proprietor, in making available to his| 
| guests, through the instrumentality of a 
‘radio receiving set and loud speakers 
installed in his hotel and under his con- 
|trol and for the entertainment of his 
lguests, the hearing of a copyrighted 
musical composition which has been 
| broadcast from a radio transmitting sta- 
\tion, constitute a performance of such | 
|composition within the meaning of. 17] 
U.S. C. See. 1(e)?” 

Rulings Are Cited 


This question, the brief recites, was | 
}answered in the negative by the Dis- 
trict Court below in the Jewell-LaSalle | 
|case, and by the District Court for the | 
/Southern District of California in an-! 
lother case. In the case on which the ap- | 
|peal is pending, the hotel operated by | 
| the Jewell-LaSalle Realty Company was | 
cited for infringement of musical copy- | 
lrights through the reception and distri- | 
| bution of a program picked up from Sta- 
|tion KWKC at Kansas City. For the} 
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Insurance 


|H igher Tax Asked 


On Motor Carriers 


South Carolina Report Says 
Present Assessment Is 
Insufficient 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Jan. 21. 

Higher taxes on motor carriens are 
advocated by the South Carolina Tax 
ommission in its report just released. 
“Both passenger and freight trucks are 
using the highways of the State for the 
purpose of carrying on a profitable busi- 
ness and in our opinion the taxes now 
paid by such carriers are not commen- 
surate with the benefit received, nor the 
damage done to the roads,” the report 
declares, 

“Motor vehicle transportation is in di- 
rect competition with railroad transpor- 
tation,” it continues, “and the burden of 
taxation on motor bus transportation 
should be equalized with the burden im- 
posed upon railroad transportation, bear- 
ing in mind that the railroad companies 
have constructed and maintained their 
own road beds and tracks, on which they 
are paying substantial taxes, while their 
competitors, the motor vehicle operators, 


| are using the highways constructed and| as follows: 


maintained by the taxpayers of the State. 

“The toss of business on the part of 
the railroads has decreased the gross re- 
ceipts and net income taxes paid by them 
to the State and will lessen the value of 
all their property because of smaller 
earning power, which will affect every 
tax unit in which railroad property is 
located.” 


Mineral Exports 
From Russia Show 
Increase in Year 


Value of Products During 
1930 Placed at $26,000..- 
000, Commerce Depart- 
ment Report States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
1928-29. Judging from preliminary esti- 
mates, exports of mineral products for 
the entire year will reach 50,000,000 


| rubles. 


Exports of most of the different com- 
modities increased during the last two 
years, and in addition the list of com- 
modities lengthened. In 1913 there were 
only 10 items in the classified list, while 
in 1929-30 there were 18, not counting 
a number of small items lumped under 
“other minerals.” A long list of mineral 
products, such as magnesite, mica, 
kaolin, diatomaceous earth, were im- 
ported before the war, reaching a value 
of 1,000,000 rubles in 1913. During the 
last three years importation of these 


|company seiling large quantities of gas | Supreme Court, the brief adds, the ques-| products was stopped and exportation 


jto each of 12 or more local ‘distributing 
;concerns, and a local gas distributing 
company selling smaller quantities of 
gas to each of a large number of indi- 
vidual consumers. 

| “If this Commission cannot say how 


;|much the piple line company shall charge | 
for the -gas it sells at the city or town! 


gate, such gate rate could be fixed at 
any level that the owners of the pipe 


line might please to set it, and the local | 


distributing concern could then offer 
as a defense in a proceeding before this 
Commission to fix reasonable rates in the 
town or towns served by it that it could 


not reduce its rates to the consumer to! 


|a fair level because the wholesaler would 


not reduce his rate at the city or town)! 


gate to a fair level. 


“The possibilities for ‘gouging’ the 


public in gas rates when the local dis-| 


tributing company and the piple line 
company are owned by the same people, 
although legally separate corporations, 
is so obvious as to require no further 
discussion.” 

The gas distributed by the Southern 


Corporation is piped by it from Louis- | 


iana fields, the order discloses. 

cioncionaaalh acciacbinid teaienbinie candinannibieninamaie 
cers and conduct of its business, pro- 
viding for the liability of its members 
or policyholders for the payment“of its 
losses and expenses, which liability, in- 
cluding the amount of the premium, shall 
|not be less than two times the amount 
jof the premium nor more than six times 
|the amount of the premium charged by 
|solvent stock companies for like risks 
‘and terms. * * *” 


Applications 


Federal Commission 


| der G. O, 74.) It will need to be changed 

}to 1,676 or frequency comparable character- 
istics if and when the new maritime plan 
is adopted by the Commission, 

DeForest Radio Co., Portable, Mass., 
granted construction permit 1,662 ke., 
w.; daily except Sundays 8 to 5 p. m., until 
tests are completed, 

Don Lee, Ine., 
granted construction 
ke., 500 w, unlimited, 
_City of Pittsburgh, Pa,, granted construc- 
tion permit 1,712 ke., 400 w., A3 emission, 
for police service, 

KMP, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Omaha, 
Nebr., granted construction permit for new 


Calif., 


2,200 


near Gardena, 
permit 2,100 to 


transmitter, 2,432, 2,506, 4,124 ke., unlimited; | 


6,215, 6,230 ke., day only, 50 w., Al emission. 
_ Aeronautical Radio Inc., granted 7 
licenses for stations at Indianapolis 
( 
_WPN, Globe Wireless Ltd., Garden City, 
N. ¥. granted license, frequencies 5,525, 
11,050, 16,580, 22,100 ke., calling; 4,116, 
6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 
16,900, 22,160 ke. working; 20 kw. 

WMDU, Pan American Airways, Inc., San 
Juan, P. R., granted license, frequency 4,164 
ke. unlimited; 6,305, 6,320, 8,015, 12,210 day 
only; transmitter 200 w., | transmitter 350 
WwW. 

WIXT, Tropical Radio Telg. Co., Bingham, 
Mass., granted license for ven, exp. station. 

KGPG Police Dept., Vallejo, Calif., 

granted license, 2,410 ke,, 714 w. 
_W2XBX, Bell Tel. Labs., Airplane, granted 
license (to use aircraft frequencies) 1,608, 
2,302, 3,076, 3,106, 4,108, 5,210, 6,511 ke. also 
5,690 ke, for period Jan, 19 to Feb. 2, 50 w. 
, W3XR, Bell Tel. Labs., 


” 


Menham Twp., N. 
granted license 1,608, 2,302, 3,076, 4,108, 
5,510, 6,155 ke.; 278 ke. for 2 weeks beginn- 
ing Jan, 19; 400 w, 

KDG, Press Wireless, Inc., Honolulu, T, H., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date to June 19, 1931. 
| KGPA, Seattle Police and Fire Dept., 
granted modification of construction 
to extend completion date to Mar. 30, 1931. 


WAEG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Subur-| ship principally in North America, granted | 


ban Gresson, Pa., granted modification of 
| const ruction permit to change equipment, 
}change power from 100 to 50 w., and chan 
| frequencies to 3,082, 3,088 kc,; 5,540 day on 


500 | 


new | 
(2), | 
hreveport, Atlanta, Omaha, Kingman, Ariz. | 
2). 


permit | N 


iy. 


WML, Mackay Radio & Telg. Co., Ince 


}tion presents a proper occasion for de- 
| termination of the underlying issue which 
|has never been passed upon, namely: 
|“Whether in any event a broadcasting 
| station which broadcasts a copyrighted | 
musical composition is engaged in a pub- 
lic performance.” | 

The communication, by means of a| 
radio-receiving set and one or more loud 
speakers of a broadcast musical com- 
position to listeners, is not a perform- | 
ance of the musical composition, the | 
brief contends. The proper construction 
|of the word “perform,” with reference 
‘to the operation of a receiving set, de- 
pends on the physical acts constituting 
the alleged performance and is independ- 
ent of whether the broadcasting station 
is, or is not, licensed by the copyright 
owner, it is added. 

The broadcasting of a musical com- 
position involves only one -actual per- | 
formance of that composition, this being 
the performance by the musician, and 
|the apparatus constituting a broadcast- 
ling station and the apparatus consti- 
tuting a receiving set (linked by a hy- 
pothetical medium known as the ether) 
‘are like a telephone system and merely 
{serves to communicate the musician’s 
performance to listeners, the brief states. 

“The consequences, viewed either | 
practically or from the standpoint of | 
the orderly development of the law, re- | 
|quire that radio reception be held not 
/to constitute performances,” the brief 
states. “A contrary holding would be 
|inconsistent with the policy of ‘free’ re- 
jception heretofore followed by the 
| United States and would result in re- 
duction of the radio audience,” continues 
the brief. 

If the communication by receiving set, 
| as raised in the case, is a performance 
}of the musical composition, it is argued, | 


| 





|then the broadcaster does not perform] war years exports of manganese repre-|record in Arkansas, Kentucky, Tén 


developed. 
Many Exports Added 


To the list of new exports are included 
lead concentrates, chromite, granite 
blocks, graphite, apatite and a number 
of other minerals, and exports of other 
products, such as zine concentrates, 
ozokerite, lime and precious stones, are 
being rapidly increased. These products 
were of second rate, or even third rate, 


importance among pre-war exports of | 
minerals. Of export commodities of first | 
, rank the most notable increase is shown 


by manganese ore. After transfer of the 


| Chiaturi deposits into the hands of the | 
| State, exports of manganese rose rapidly, 
jand doubled by 1928-29, although they 


Insufficient Rain 


Reported in 40 
States Last Year 


Heat Period Began During 
Middle of June and Lasted 
Until Middle of August, 
Report Shows 


[Continued from Page 33 
| began in the Southwest soon after the 
middle of June, in the Plains States 
and lower Mississippi Valley about July 
4, and in the Ohio and Potomac valleys 
}@ day or two later. In most sections 
| permanent break in the heat wave oc- 
| curred about the middle of August, rang- 
|ing mostly from the 10th to the 18th 
in different States. There was an un- 
usually large number of days with ex- 
tremely high temperatures in many 
| States east of the Rocky Mountains, with 
24 States reporting, at one or more sta- 
tions, temperatures of 100 degrees, or 
| higher, on 20 to more than 100 dys, 
Texas, 111 days; Oklah Mra, 
|86; Arkansas, 77; Louisiana, 63; Kansas, 
|59; Mississippi, 51; Missouri, 50; Ty 
|nessee, 48; Alabama, 46; Georgia, 44; 
| Kentucky, 41; Illinois, 39; Virginia, 39; 
| West Virginia, 37; South Dakota, 35; 
| Nebraska, 33; Indiana, 28; South Caro- 
| lina, 28; Iowa, 27; Maryland, 27; Mon- 
| 27; North Carolina, 24; Ohio, 23; 





| tana, 27; 
and Pennsylvania, 20. 


July Temperatures High 


| The maximum 1930 July tempera- 
tures, respectively, for the following 
States were the highest of reeord for 
that month: Maryland, 110 degrees; Vir- 
ginia, 109 degrees; West Virginia, 109 
degrees; Indiana, 113 degrees; Ken- 
tucky, 114 degrees; Tennessee, 113 de- 
grees; Mississippi, 115 degrees; Ala- 
| bama, 111 degrees; and Florida, 108 de- 
jgrees. In addition, the previous July 
; high records equaled in Louisiana and 
New Mexico. In August the following 
States established new high records for 
that month, with the maximum tempera- 
tures indicated: Minnesota, 109 degrees; 
Missouri, 114 degrees; Illinois, 113 de- 
grees; Indiana, 108 degrees; Kentucky, 
113 degrees; Tennessee, 113 degrees; 
Mississippi, 110 degrees; and West Vir- 
ginia, 112 degrees, while the previous 
maxima were equaled in Iowa, with 113 
| degrees, and in Pennsylvania, with 108 
degrees. 

_ The greatest deficiencies in precipita- 
tion were in a belt extending from the 
}central Mississippi Valley eastward to 
|the Atlantic Ocean. For individual 
cities the lowest percentage (49) was at 
| Lynchburg, Va., followed closely by Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., with 50 per cent; Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Baltimore, Md., each 
with 51 per cent, while a considerable 
number of stations had less than 60 per 
cent of normal rainfall. In some sec- 
tions of the South, especially over the 
lower Mississippi Valley, where the 
drought was extremely severe during the 
Summer season, the total rainfall for 
the year was not largely deficient, gue 
ito heavy rains in some Spring mowths 
and also in the Autumn. The yearly 
totals were above normal in much of 
| Florida, parts of the Southwest, an 
more generally in Rocky Mountain so@ 
| tions, but large deficiencies are shown in 
|the Pacific coast States. 

In January 23 States had below-normal 
rainfall and 25 above normal, the coun- 
try, as a whole, averaging 11 per cent 
above normal. The data for February 
show 35 below and 13 above, with a 
|country-wide deficiency of 21 per cent; 
March, 40 below and 8 above, with a de- 
| ficiency of 20 per cent; April, 41 below 
;}and 7 above, with a deficiency of 29 per 





|are still below the pre-war level. 


;cent; May, 23 below and 25 above, with 

Conspicuous success has been reached | an excess of 11 per cent; June, 37 below 
in exportation of bituminous and an-|and 11 above, with a deficiency of 20 
thracite coal from the Donets Basin,| per cent; July, 40 below and 8 above, 
Coal exports remained stationary from) With a deficiency of 37 per cent; and 
1925-26 to 1927-28 below 500,000 metric! August, 41 below and 7 above, with a 
tons, and in 1928-29 suddenly double.| deficiency of 25 per cent. The Fall 
In the following year they again in-|months had mostly above-normal rain- 
creased considerably and during the first fall, September showing 30 States above 
10 months exceeded those for the whole| normal, Oct. 31, and Nov. 22, the last- 
of 1928-29 by 20 per cent. |named month having 17 per cent above 

This sudden increase is explained by| normal for the country, as a whole, and 
shipments to North American markets.| being relatively the wettest month of 
Up to 1928-29 exports of bituminous; the year. With December there was a 
and anthracite coal were limited to the|return to abnormally dry weather, 44 
European and Near Eastern markets,| States having below-normal rainfall and 
where they met strong competition from|only 4 above normal, with a country- 


| English and German coal. During 1929- 


30, in spite of the world-wide economic 
depression and reduction in demand, 


| Russian sales of anthracite continued to 


increase. 

In connection with the rapid growth 
of exports of minerals previously consid- 
ered of secondary importance, changes 
are noted in the structure of mineral ex- 
ports. The significance of manganese 
ore has decreased considerably; in pre- 


wide deficiency of 43 per cent. Decem- 
| ber was the driest month of the year. 
Little Rain Recorded 

For the Summer season (June-Au- 
;gust), Arkansas, with but little more 
| than a third of the normal rainfall, was 
| relatively the driest State east of the 
| Rocky Mountains, followed by Kentucky, 
|with 44 per cent; Mississippi, 47 per 
|cent, and Maryland and Delaware, 48 
|per cent. It was the driest Te of 


OSs 


publicly. The theory on which the courts | sented 62.8 per cent in value of all ex-/ see, Mississippi, West Virginia, Virginia, 
have hitherto held that the broadcaster | ports of mineral raw materials, but in| and Maryland; and the driest since 1894 


does perform publicly is that the public | recent years it has dropped to 33.8 per|in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, an 


listens to a performance by the broad- | 
caster and not a multitude of perform- | 
ances by receiving-set operators, it adds, | 

Moreover, it is contended that if the! 


cent. 

In contrast, coal has risen from 3.5 
per cent of the total in 1913 to 32.6 per 
cent. Exports of Ural asbestos devel- 


d 
| Pennsylvania. In Arkansas June andi 
| July had only about one-fifth of normal 
rainfall, while the total for the Summer 
| (4.19 inches) was nearly 30 per cent 


theory of the appellant in the case is| oped more slowly, but in the last year|/less than the previous low record of 
correct “every person operating a re-|they have also increased considerably. 


ceiving set ‘performs,’ the only auc 
consists of persons listening 
speaker 
the broadcaster’s ‘performance’ is 


ublic.” “The theory of ‘contributory in- | F ‘ 
P ne te it; since the middle of 1929 has undoubt-; these nine States averaging for the six 


would apply alike to public and private ' edly exercised an influence toward’ lower | months only 58 per cent of normal, For 
2 | selling prices a 
Pointing out that the United States, | a certain drop in sales, 


fringement’ is not appropriate since 


| receiving-set operators,” it is added. 

unlike most of the other countries in the 
world, has not adopted the system of 
taxing radio receiving sets, the brief 
states that in this county reception is 
free and by all portents will remain so, 
Adoption of the “multiple performance 


|theory” of the copyright owners, it is | 


contended, “will necessarily effect some 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
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Sayville, N. Y., —.. 
cense for additional points of communication 
to include Austria, 

WMDU, Pan American Airways, Inc., San 
Juan, P. R., granted renewal of license, — 

W1X0O, General Radio Co,, Cambridge, 
Mass., granted renewal of license. 

W2XAA, Bell Tel. Labs., Inc., Portable 
on truck to be used in New Jersey, granted 
renewal of license for addl. 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 
17,300, 23,100, 25 
41,000, 51,400, 
1 kw. 

W2XM, Bell Tel. Labs., Ine., Holmdel, N. 
J.) granted renewal of license. 

W2XG, Bell Tel. Labs... Ine., Ocean Twp., 
1. J.. granted renewal of* license. 

W10XX, Bell Tel. Labs., Inc., Portable on 


yy 
60,000-400,000, above 401,000, 


| renewal of license, 

| KMP, Boeing Air Transport, Omaha, Nebr., 

granted consent to.vol. assignment of con- 

struction permit to Acronautical Radio, Int, 
KQX, Bocing Air Transport, Bakersfield, 


A 


to loud- |! ) ae hs ee 
performances, and, therefore,| The standing of other commodities did|in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 


not | not show much change. 


. ~ | the 
granted modification of li- | growth 


frequencies | 


700, 26,000, 27,100, 34,600, | Okla., requests construction permit 9,500 ke 


lience | Exports of both magnesite and chromite 


nearly trebled during the last three years. 
The weakness in world markets visible 


and has brought about 
compared with 
figures in the plan. The greatest mar- 
ket weakness was observed in asbestos, 
manganese and zinc concentrates. 
Thanks to measures taken in advance, 
this general depression did not cause the 
losses to Soviet industries which some 
of their competitors had. In some cases 
rationalization of selling agencies and 
elimination of middlemen allowed an in- 
crease of returns. Further advance of 
world depression will complicate 
of Russian mineral exports, 
which are nevertheless expected, by Rus- 
sian interests, to continue their develop- 


| ment. 


OP PPP PPP PPAR PPP POPP P LPs 
Calif., granted consent to vol. assignment of 
license to Aeronautical Radio, Inc, 

Set for hearing: 

W5X0, Short Wave Broadcast Co,, 
Shaeffer and Chas. Shaeffer, Okla, 


Lee 
City, 
100 w., 5 hours daytime, 4 hours nighttime, 
| The Cleveland Elec, Illuminating Co, 
| (Portable) in Ohio, requests construction 
permit adjustable within band 2,850 to 3,500 
ke., normally on 2,900 ke.; 0.25 w., 8 hours 
| daytime and emergency only nighttime, Re- 
quests construction permit adjustable within 
band 2,850‘to 3,500 ke., normally on 3,400 
ke.; 0.25 w., 8 hours daytime and emergency 
only nighttime. 

WOA, Pan American Airways, Inc., North 
Reach, N. Y¥., requests license for point to 
point aero frequencies, 


| 5.84 inches in 1896. 
The Spring and Summer combined 
| (March-August) was the driest of record 


|tucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Mary- 
|land, and Pennsylvania, the rainfall in 


| the year, as a whole, 40 of the 48 States 
| had less than normal rainfall. The rela- 
tively driest State for the calendar vear 
|was Maryland, with 56 per cent of nor- 
mal, followed by West Virginia, with 59 
per cent; Virginia, 60 per cent; and Ken- 
tucky, 61 per cent, 

At the beginning of 1931, the year of 
lowest annual rainfall of record for the 
| Several States stands as follows: Missis- 
| Sippi, 1889; Colorado, 1890; South Dakota 
and Nebraska, 1894; California, 1898; 
Utah and New Mexico, 1900; Arkansas 
and Illinois, 1901; Wyoming, 1902; Mon- 
tana, Alabama, and Georgia, 1904; Okla- 
homa, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
| 1910; Texas and Kansas, 1917; Louisi- 
}ana, Idaho, and Nevada, 1924; North Car- 
olina and South Carolina, 1925; Florida 
|and Washington, 1929; Oregon, Missouri, 
|Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, 
| Michigan, West Virginia, Virginia, Mary- 
jland, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
| Vania, New York, and the New England 
| group, as a whole, 1930. In Kentucky, 
| West Virginia, and Virginia the 1930 
, rainfall was 20 to 30 per cent below the 
| previous low record, while in Maryland 
it was about 30 per cent below the,Jow- 
est for any year since state-wide recé#ds 
| have been maintained. These data con- 
|clusively show that the 1930 droug 
easily takes first place for severity 
the climatological history of the United 
States, 
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AvurHorizep STaTeMEeNTS ONLY 
PusLisHep Without COMMENT 


Buying System 
For Department 


Of Navy Detailed 


Purchasing Officer Explains 
Procedure Followed in 
Obtaining Supplies, Ma- 
terials and Equipment 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
more economical for the buyer than 
one of small volume, this rule has its 
exceptions. A consolidated purchase may 
conceivably be of such extent as to un- 
duly limit competition to one or two 
sources of supply and thus arbitrarily 
restrict competition. : 
In the proposed purchase of a particu- 
lar commodity, the requirements of all 
geographical units of the Navy are taken 
into consideration, but it is not always 
advantageous to purchase immediately 
the full quantity which will ultimately 
be required. It is therefore necessary to 
decide whether the purchase should be 
made al lat one time, or in lesser quan- 
tities at later periods. The decision as 
to whether one consolidated purchase 
Pshall be instituted or the needs of the 
Navy met by hand-to-mouth buying is 
one which involves such factors as the 
conditions of stock on hand, the time 
required for delivery and the market con- 
ditions at the time. There can be no 
hard and fast rule for arriving at a 
proper decision and each case has to be 
decided on its merits. 


Research Section Aids 


In the determination of the character 
and time of purchase of a given com- 
modity, the assistance of the statistical 
and research section of the purchase ‘di- 
vision is brought into play. This section 
is devoted to the study of basic commod- 
ities, including production, consump- 
tion, exports, imports, commercial stocks 
and price rai.ges. These are graphically 
plotted and present a study at once fasci- 
nating and highly utilitarian. It is not 
intended that the results of these studies 
shall be used with the idea of purchasing 
beyond reasonable requirements when 
prices seem to ‘be low, nor is it expected 
that purchases shall always be \ made 
when the market is at its lowest. The 
first would be introducing into the pur- 
chase system an unjustifiable element 
of speculation and the second would be 
expecting too much of any human sys- 
tem. However, there must be some pur- 
chase periods more faborable to the 
buyer than others, and at the least, it 
is expected that the less favorable pur- 
chase times may be avoided. 

There is frequent occasion to resort 
to “staggered” or deferred hand-to- 
mouth procurement, with consequent ma- 
terial advantage to the Government in 
actual costs. For example, the market 
conditions of certain nonferrous metals 
have been such as to discourage large 
purchases at prices which did not seem 
to: bear any logical relation to produc- 
tion, consumption and commercial stocks. 
In such cases, the action taken was to 
purchase from time to time for current 
requirements only and to postpone a 
quantity. purchase until icon appeared 
evel. 


“Bidding Sets” Sent Out 


When the schedule and specifications 
have been prepared, the proposed pur- 
chase is duly advertised and “bidding 
sets” are sent to prospective suppliers 
of the class of material in question. The 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts main- 
tains a mailing list of some 13,000 man- 
ufacturers and dealers in all classes of 
materials and supplies. This list is seg- 
regated into homogeneous subclasses, so 
that bidders. may only receive schedules 
in their particular line. In the schedule 
there is stated the date and time that 
proposals are to be opened. At the des- 
ignated hour the bids are publicly read 
and recorded. The actual reading of the 
bids at the regular weekly opening is a 
long operation, sometimes occupying six 
or eight hours. After the bids are re- 
corded, all proposals for each class of ma- 
terial are examined and compared, and 
in the majority of cases it is possible 
to determine the award at once. In pur- 
chases of technical material, the bids are 
referred to the technical bureau con- 
cerned, and after studies are made award 
is recommended as indicated by the facts. 
It is, however, the responsibility of the 
purchasing bureau to see that every con- 
tract award is legal and consistent with 
the interests of the Government and fair- 
ness to all bidders. 

If all bids adhere in all respects to 
the specifications of the schedule, the de- 
cision as to proper award is simply a 
matter of price comparisons. But the 
standard instructions to bidders invite 
bids under modified specifications, in case 
the bidder does not find it practicable to 
submit a “straight” bid; or the charac- 
ter of the proposed purchase (a machine 
tool, for example), may be such that 
“Zescription in somewhat general terms 
is necessary in order to avoid specifying 
features peculiar to one manufacturer. 
In these cases an award in harmony with 
the interests of the Government, and 
equitable to all bidders, calls for a pains- 
taking analysis of each bidder’s specifica- 
tions. The cardinal principle of the basis 
of award is that all of the factors en- 
tering into the award shall be set forth 
in the schedules. Certain materials are 
purchased on a “work-value” basis, and 
the highest gross bid may perhaps work 
out as the lowest net bid. In such cases, 
OO OPAPP ra tinfsn, 


Broadcast Group Files 
Brief in Copyright Appeal 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
reduction in the radio audience by mak- 
ing hazardous the operation of receiving 
sets in hotel lobbies and hotel rooms, res- 
taurants, retail radio stores, railroad 
club cars, dance halls, theaters, moving 
yicture houses, hospitals and other pub- 
ic places. The copyright owners, who 
are given complete monopolies for the 
term of protection, without regulation as 
to rates and without restriction against 
discrimination, will be given power to 
impose. burdensome, arbitrary, and dis- 
criminatory license fees on persons op- 
erating receiving sets in such places.” 

Should the copyright owners pursue a 
“reasonable course,” it is stated, there 
is no way in which the receiving-set 
owner can protect himself fully against 
claim of infringement. During the pe- 
riod of the five years ending in 1929 
alone, it is brought out, 130,234 musical 
compositions were copyrighted. The set 
owner has no control over what will be 
broadcast by the stations he tunes and 


Wee cannot be expected to ascertain each 
b 


. 


roadcasters’s program in detail in ad- 
vance. In fact, the broadcaster himself 
wrequently does not know what musical 
compositions will be performed before 
his microphone, as in the case of a col- 
lege band during a football games 


Are Presenrep Heretn. Berna 
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the specifications set forth the evalua- 
tion basis. After a bid has been opened, 
no change in price is permissive. Navy 
bids are “firm bids” in the strictest sense. 
Formal Contracts Signed 

Purchases involving more than $500 
are covered by formal contracts, signed 
by the purchasing officer and the con- 
tractor. Purchases amounting to $500 
or less may be in the form of an order 
accepting the proposal. 

If award is made to other than the 
lowest bidder, the oo officer is 
required to report all rejected lower bids 
to the Comptroller General, supporting 
such rejections with detailed reasons 
therefor. Should the rejection not be 
because of a material departure from the 
advertised specifications, it would be 
promptly questioned. 

No matter how efficient a purchasing 
system may be, the procurement sys- 
tem as a whole falls down unless the ma- 
terials purchased are subjected to ade- 
quate inspection. While inspection is a 
vital part of Navy procurement, it is 
separate from the purchase system 
proper. Inspection may be by a naval 
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inspector at the place of manufacture, 
or after fin] delivery. Inspectors are 
guided solely by the contract specifica- 
tions. The contractor cannot be bound 
by anything not in the written contract 
or legal amendments thereto. 

After a contract is awarded, there may 
be occasion tag amend the specifica- 
tions or the delivery conditions. This is 
done by, mutual agreement, unless the 
change is'of a nature which is an as- 
certainable matter of fact, as in the case 
of freight rate adjustments for diverted 
deliveries. 

Should a contractor fail to fulfill the 
contract provisions, purchase from other 
sources may be instituted, any excess 
cost being charged to the account of the 
delinquent contractor, or collected from 
the contract sureties. . 

/ Payments Prompt 

Payments to contractors are now very 
promptly made, a large percentage being 
paid within 10 days. 

Purchases by field activities follow in 
general the procedure of the central pur- 
chasing agency. Purchases by supply 
officers of naval vessels are governed by 


~ 





the same principles, but are of a less 
formal character. 

The Navy is represented on a number 
of interdepartmental boards having to 
do with matters correlated with pur- 
chase—in particular the Federal Pur- 
chasing Board, the Federal Specifications 
Board, the Interdepartmental Board of 
Contracts and Adjustments, and the Fed- 
eral Standard Stock Catalogue Board. 
The last named is the successor of the 
Navy Standard Stock Catalogue, which 
has been in use for about 15 years, About 
60,000 items are included in this publi- 
cation, which prescribes standard nomen- 


clature and stock numbers and contains |- 


much invaluable data concerning speci- 
fications and other pertinent informa- 
tion. 

The Federal Standard Stock Catalogue 
is an elaboration of the Navy Standard 
Stock Catalogue, and is designed for the 
use of all Federal departments. 

The functions of the Federal Specifi- 
cations Board are indicated by’its title. 
The present Navy Standard Specifica- 
tions will eventually be merged with the 
Federal Specifications, except for ma- 





terials which may be peculiarly for naval 
use. 

The Navy purchase system in a strict 
sense begins with the estimates of sup- 
plies to be purchased and ends with the 
final execution of the contract... In\a 
broader sense, it is closely linked with 
the initial steps leading to procurement, 
and does not end until completion of the 
strict audit by the office of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 


Wheat Damage Ascribed 
To Lack of Snow Cover 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

would be keenly felt because of the de- 
pleted condition of subsoil moisture. 

Small Grains.—There is practically no 
snow cover over the main Winter wheat 
districts and there was some scattered 
damage reported in the Ohio Valley from 
freezing and thawing; condition is still 
fair to good in the latter area, but the 
soil needs more moisture. In the more 
southwestern parts of the belt condi- 


Ca 
INDEX 


tion is still satisfactory, with not much 
injury by freezing, but moisture is 
needed in Oklahoma; wheat fields are 
still providing pasturage in many parts 
of the southwestern belt. Light snow 
was helpful in Nebraska, while a gen- 
eral, moist snow was beneficial in Iowa, 
where it was badly needed. 
parts of the central Rocky Mountain 


area the ground is bare, but in much of | 
the Pacific Northwest there is a good} 


cover, with cohdition still good. Winter 
grains are doing well also in much of the 
South and East, with parts of the North- 
east reporting the heaviest snow cover 
of the season. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Cool weather de- 
layed growth of Winter truck in many 
sections of the South, with some damage 
by freezing reported, especially in north- 
ern Florida. 


rieties of truck are doing well; Cali- 
fornia reports a_ satisfactory Winter 
vegetable season now drawing to a close. 
Preparing tobacco seed beds is rather 
general, while potato land is being 


In some} 


| were generally favorable. 


Strawberry plants are gen-| 
erally backward, but most hardier va- 
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worked in South Carolina. There was 
some slight damage to tangerines in 
Florida by the freeze, but citrus, in gen- 
eral, are doing well, with navel, lemon, 
and grapefruit pickings at their peak in 
southern California. 

Except for the shortage of stock water 
in many parts of the Ohio Valley, live- 
stock are wintering well in practically 
all sections east of the Rocky Mountains. 
In the northern Great Plains some yard 
feeding was necessary, but conditions 
Heavier feed- 
ing was necessary in the northern Rocky 
Motntain ‘area, due to short pastures 
and range, but the feed supply there is 
believed ample. Snow is needed for the 
range in parts of the central Mountain 
States, but conditions were generally 
favorable, except for limited areas in the 
more southwestern sections. Ranges are 
improving steadily in California and 
livestock are generally good, with suffi- 
cient green feed. Lambing has begun 
in southwestern Oregon, as well as in 
southwestern Virginia. Except for some 
local stock losses and shrinkage, live- 
stock are holding up well. 





Heat Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 


The advice of your 
physician is: Keep 
out of doors, in the 
open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty of 
exercise in the mellow 
sunshine, and have 
a periodic check-up 
on the health of your 


body. 


© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 


HINE MELLOWS 


Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows —that’s why the “TOASTING” 
process includes the use of the Ultra 
Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE=the finest 
cigarette you ever smoked, made of 
the finest tobaccos = the Cream of the 
Crop —THEN —“IT’S TOASTED.” Every- 
one knows that heat purifies and so 


“TOASTING” = that extra, secret 


proc- 


ess — removes harmful irritants that 


cause throat irritation and coughing. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 





- Railroads 
Rapid Growth of Air Transport 


Is Shown in Foreign Countries 


Buiropean Ope 


\ 


Rapid development of air transport of 7,763 miles. 


abroad is indicated in reports showing 
progress in Europe, Africa,. and Aus- 
tralia, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Jan. 16. Services in operation 
during 1930, according to 
received in the Aeronautics 
sion, covered 72,084 miles p 
3,769 in Africa, and 9,458 in Australia 

Colonial possessions and dominions are 


brought nearer to the home country} 


through the widespread air connections 
being developed, the Department pointed 
out. ~ e ‘ 
matic operation, and increasing air-mind- 


edhess have contributed to the steady necting Rome and Naples with the is-| 


developments, it was said. 


The full text of the announcement fol-| Tunis and Tripoli on the north coast of 


lows: 

The increasing world-wide trend to- 
ward the adaptation of the airplane to 
commercial uses is strikingly illustrate 
by the figures of scheduled air 
fo~ 1930 in Europe, Africa and Australia. | 

Se-vices in actual operation during th 
year just closed covered 72,084 miles of 
airwevs in Europe. 3,769 miles in Africa, | 
and 9.458 miles in Australia. In the 
United States 49,425 miles were in oper- 
ation during the year. 

The European total shows an increase | 
of approximately 100 per cent since 1927) 
when the services in operation covered a 
total of 36,587 miles. Comparable fig- 
utes the past year in Africa and Aus- 
tralia are not available at the present 
time. 


Improved Equipment 
Partly Responsible 


In Europe, as in the United States, 
the recent steady developments have 
been due to the greater efficiency result- 
ing from improved equipment and more 
systematic operation and to the increas- 
ing air-mindedness. Night flying is not 
carried on so extensively as in the 
United States, owing to the lack’ of 
lighting facilities on many routes; but 
several important night air-mail serv- 
ices were in operation during the Sum- 
mer of 1930. Considerable extension of 
fecilities for night operations are} 
planned for 1931. | 

Of the 72,084 miles of airline routes 
uncer schedule in European countries, 
9,865 miles represent routes operated by 
cooperative arrangements between com- 
panies of different nationalities. The re- 
maining 62,219 miles cover the routes 
operated independently by European 
companies—54,484 miles being served by 
French, German, ‘Netherland, British, 
and Italian planes, and the rest being 
divided among services in Poland (1,797 
miles), Czechoslovakia (1,137 miles), 
Belgium (923 miles), Spain (856 miles), 
Austria (776 miles), Yugoslavia (685 
miles), Switzerland (618 miles), Hun- 
gary (291 miles), Fimland (237 miles), 
Rumania (236 miles), and Denmark 
(179 miles). 





In point of domestic mileage, Germany | made the 
still leads the field of European air trans- | !ts history 


h <tensiV twork of |W : 
nee SneeTS Neen hin the 1929 fiscal year of approximately 37 


portation. c 
German air routes lies largely wit 


her boundaries and the entire mileage} Per cen ; A 
t is an ceeme: }it was stated orally Jan. 21 by W. Irving 


is confined to Europe. | 
ing fact that of the 9,865 miles of air} 


services in Europe operated by coopera-| General, Post Office Department. 


tive arrangements between companies of | 


two or more different nationalities, the| Porting mails 


Improved equipment, more ayste.) 


| 
| 


| 


e| cities of the country and routes totaling | 


|mail services were opened by a South 
| African company between Cape Town, 


rations Cover 72,000 Miles and 
Africa and Australia Are More Active, 
Commerce Division Finds 


The use of seaplanes 
over most of the airways is a distinctive 
feature. While Italy is not generally 
adaptable to the building of landing 
| places for land equipment, sheltered har- 


information| bors along the coast and on the numer- | 
Trade Divi-| ous rivers afford excellent bases for sea- 
in Europe, | planes, and this condition, added to the 


fact that Italy’s airways are largely over 
water, accounts for the general use of 
seaplanes. 


Many Seaplanes Used 


On Italian Routes 
Besides the Mediterranean routes con- | 


} 


lands of Sardinia and Sicily and with) 
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The following information relates 


banks in the States of New York, Cali 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 
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Africa, regular services are maintained | 
from Brindisi to Constantinople via} 


| Athens, from Athens to the island of | 
qd| Rhodes, and from Rome to Barcelona | 
services | Via Genoa and Marseille. 


Internal lines connect the principal | 
252 miles in length are operated between 
the Albanian cities of Valona, Tirana, 
Coritza, Scutari, and Argirocastro. Ital- 
ian companies cooperate with the Ger- 
man Deutsche Luft Hansa in operating 
a service between Milan and Munich and 
with the Austrian company Oesterreich- 
ische Luftverkehrs (Austrian Air Trans- | 
portation Company) on a line between | 
Venice and Vienna. 

Until 1929 commercial air transpor- | 
tation activities in Africa were limited 
to the French mail service down the 
west coast and the “Sabana” (Belgian 
Air Transportation Company) lines in 
the Belgian Congo. In that year, air 


Port Elizabeth, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, over 1,438 miles of airways. Ex- 
isting lines in the Belgian Congo have a 
total length of 2,331 miles. 

Mention has been made of the 5,750- 
mile British route from Cairo to Cape- 
town which is expected to be in full op- 
eration by the late Spring of 1931. 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 


Record Established 
In Volume of Air Mail 





| Carried Last Year 


W. Irving Glover Declares | 
Speed and Efficiency 
Cause Growth in Popu-; 
larity of Service | 
Transportation of mail by airplane 

largest numerical increase in 


during the last fiscal year, 
hile there was a percentage gain over 


t in the weight of mails carried, 
Glover, the Second Assistant Postmaster 


Through speed and efficiency in trans- 
at comparatively low 


; C 
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German company, Deutsche Luft Hansa, | ates, the Post Office Department’s air 
participates in the operation of 7,166| ™4il service is achieving a growing pop- 
miles. Deutsche Luft Hansa cooperates ularity throughout the Nation, as is in- 
with companies of Austrian, Czechoslo- dicated by this additional poundage car- 


vak, Danish, Netherland, French, Italian, 
Russian, and Swiss nationalities over 
airways connecting Berlin with the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe and with Lenin- 
grad and Moscow. 

Considering total services operated at 
home and abroad, France has the great- 


est mileage, accounting for 18,542 miles. | 


Included in this figure is the system oper- 
ated by Compagnie Generale Aeropostale 
in Scuth America, covering 6,917 miles; 
this is connected to the home routes by 
airline down the west coast of Africa 
to Dakar and by steamer transportation 
ae the Atlantic ocean to Natal, Bra- 
zil. 
beyond the boundaries of Europe is the 
line, 2,545 miles in length; from Mar- 
seille to Bagdad which is scheduled ulti- 
mately to connect with the existing 
Bangkok-Saigon route in the Far East. 
Services across the Mediterranean Sea 
from France to the African mainland are 


operated from Marseille to Algiers and} 


from Marseille to Bone (Algeria) via 
Ajacci® (Sardinia) and Tunis. 


Netherlands Attains 


Prominent Position 
or 


With the inauguration, on Sept. 25, 
1930, of a line extending 9,195 miles 


from the Amsterdam to Bandoeng, Java, | 


The Netherlands attained a leading posi- 


Another French service extending | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ried as well as the substantial increases 
in miles flown during the last year, Mr. 
Glover said. 

Further information made available at 
the Post Office Department follows: 

_It has become all the more apparent to 
air transportation operators that at this 
stage there is no profit in the handling; 
of passenger traffic exclusively. Con-! 
sequently the department is besieged with | 
requests from the operators of passenger | 
lines for mail contracts. 

The success of air mail carriers in in- 
troducing passenger facilities along with | 
their’ mail operations has been proved | 
and it is the Department’s intention to | 
encourage the development of passenger | 


|traffic through the combination of mail | 


and passenger planes. | 
Short-Route Contracts Avoided | 
Some air passenger routes, however, | 


been 
| obtained, and in these cases the Depart- 
}ment can give no relief. The carrying 


| 


|of air mail over short routes is economi- 


| 





be to avoid the granting of such mail 
contracts. 

The total weieht of mail carried on all 
routes during the 1930 fiscal year was 


| ville 


cally unsound and except in a few cases} 


where connections are made to trunk! way: Rates charged on two carloads of cot-| points in the same respective rate groups, | 
i line routes, the Department’s policy will| ton linters from Itta Bena, Miss., to Savan-|to destinations in central territory found 
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Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 21 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23525.—Moore Dry Kiln Co. v. Gaines- | 
Rates on | 


& Northwestern Railroad. | 
two carload shipments of dry kiln outfits, 


have been set up where it should have! one from Jacksonville, Fla., to Cleveland,| Balke-Collender Company et al. v. Dela- | 
apparent that success could not be| Ga» and one from Cleveland to Jackson-| ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Com- 
! ville, found applicable on the latter ship- | pany et al. 
{ment and inapplicable on the former. 
| plicable rates found not unreasonable. Rep-| rubbed, in carloads, from Pen Argyl, Pa., 


Ap- 


}aration awarded. 7 
No. 23465.—W. D. Hall v. Southern Rail- 


lnah, Ga., found applicable. Applicable 
rates found unreasonable, but not in vio- 
lation of section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
|merce Act. Reparation awarded. 

No. 22893.—Cumberland Cedar 


Works v. 


tion in miles of air services operated. | 7-719.698 pounds, as compared with only | nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 


The East Indies line, the longest in the 5,645,680 pounds of mail and equipment | way: Rates on cedar pencil slats, in car-|Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi to Mo- 


world, brings The Netherland colonies) ¢@tried in 1929. 


within 12 days of Amsterdam. In Europe). 


Similarly, there was a very appreciable 


the Royal Dutch Air Transportion Com-| increase in the number of miles flown in 


pany operated exclusively three routes|the air mail service, 


with total length of 868 miles connecting | year there were 16,228,453 miles sched- 


Amsterdam and Rotterdam with London,|uled to be flown. of which 14.939,468 | 
Paris, Brussels and Berlin; in addition| miles were actually finwn. . 


In 1929, 


1,445 miles of services are operated in| 11,032,508 miles were scheduled to be 


cooperation with German, Swedish and| flown, and 10,212,511 miles were actually | 


Swiss companies. 
All the scheduled air routes of Great 


| flown. 


The appropriation for the fiscal year | 


Britain in 1930 were international with! 1938 was $15,000,000. and expenditures 


the exception of a regular service op-| amounted to $14,658 


202, 


The appropri- 


erated during the Summer between Lon-| ation for the fiscal year 1929 was: $12,- 


don, Birmingham, Liverpool and Man-) 430,000 and expenditures amounted to 
chester. Of the 6,298 miles of airways | $11,207,957. 


operated by the British Imperial Air-| 
ways, 5,224 miles are over the route) master General’s annual 


from London to Delhi, India. 


he Post- 
for the 


An interesting excerpt from f 
repor 


Planes | 1991 fiscal year regarding an event in 


leave London and Delhi weekly and the| the development and advancement of the 


journey is made in seven and one-half| air mail service in 
days as compared with 16 days by the] opow : Se 

/ ; 3 growth follows: 
fastest possible surface transportation. | 
Regular flights are made from London| 


to Paris, Basel, Zurich, Brussels, 
Cologne on the continent, 
A new British route, 


anc 


running the 


length of the African continent from | was carried out on Feb, 22 
South | 


Cairo, Egypt, to Cape Towa, 
Africa, a distance of 5,750 miles, is re- 


its early stages of 


In order to demonstrate the possibili- 
ties of the airplane as a factor in the 
{transportation of mail, 
| were made to make a through flight from 
| San Francisco to New York. This plan 
» 1921. 

Plane left San Francisco at 4:30 a. m., 
|landing at New York (Hazelhurst, Long 


ported to be scheduled for regular op-| [sland Field) at 4:50 p. m., Feb. 23. The 
eration within a few months. The sec-| total elapsed time for this trip, includ- 
tion of this route from Cairo to Kisumu, | ing all stops, was 33 hours and.21 min- 


Kenya, is expected to be opened Jan. 
21, 1931, when the first regular flight 
is scheduled to be made. Kisumu is lo- 
cated on Lake Victoria, 2,620 miles from 
Cairo. The service will be extended over 


the remaining 3,130 miles to Cape Town | 
when suitable meteorological and land-| 


ing facilities are provided. 


25 


utes. The actual flying time was 2? 
hours and 16 minutes, and the average 
speed was 104 miles per hour. The to- 
tal air-line distance between New York 
and San Francisco is 2,639 miles. 

This remarkable flight was made pos- 
sible by flying at night between Chey- 
j}enne, Wyo., and Chicago, Ill. It is this 


The system of air transport routes cen-| class of service that the Department is 
tering in Italy comprises a total length) working toward. 


During the 1930) 


arrangements | 


}loads, from Christiana and Shelbyville, 
|Tenn., to Baltimore, Md., Irvington, N.,J., 
Norfolk, Va., and Savannah, Ga., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 22606.—Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica v. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad. 
Rate on sulphuric acid, in tank-car loads, 
|from Newell, Pa., to Amcelle, Md., found 
| unreasonable for the future, but not other- 
wise unlawful. Reasonable rate prescribed 
for the future. 

No. 22369.—Permutit Co. v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Rates on sand processed for 
water softening, in carloads and less than 
carloads, from Birmingham, N. J., to cer- 
tain destinations on defendants’ lines 
throughout the United States found not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Ex parte No. 100.—In the Matter of a 
Uniform System of Accounts to Be ‘Kept. 
by Steam Railroads, Collieries owned and 
operated by a carrier which consumes the 
output in its common-carrier operations 
lare not transportation property, and the 
| investment therein shall be ineluded in bal- 
|ance sheet account 705, “Miscellaneous phy- 
|sical property.” 
operation of such collieries, and for the 
|coal produced therein and used in the car- 
|rier’s operations, should be in accordance 
| with the effective accounting classifications. 

No. 23555.—Palmer Candy Co, v. Chicago 
& North Western Railway. Less-than- 
earload rate on used empty starch trays 
from Milwaukee, Wis., to Sioux. City, lowa, 
found applicable and not unreasonable. 
| Complaint dismissed. 

No. 28452.—Murphysboro Paving Brick 
Company vy. Georgia Southern & Florida 
Railway Company et al. 
| Rate on paving brick, in carloads, from 
Murphysboro, Iil., to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
|found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23397._-Frank Brenner et al. v. At- 
lantic & Yadkin Railway Company et al. 

Rates charged on scrap iron, in carloads, 
from certain points in North Carolina to 


Ashland, Ky., Portsmouth, Ohio, Harris- 





the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 


States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has, been 
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Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


New York Market Quotations * 


The State of New York: New York, Jan. 21 


to transactions on received and is used by the Superintendent of ‘Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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Roch G & E geh 7s B “46 
Rk Is Ark&Lou RR Ist 4%s '34 abf 


StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50 

StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50 

StL S F Ry cons 4%s A '78.. 
StP Un Dep Ist r 5s A ’72.... 
San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s ’43 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4%s ’68 
S Pac 40 yr Ser ’29(ww)4's ’69 
S Pac C P coll 4s 49 d Aug 1 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 4%s A "77 
S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s ’37 
S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’55 
So Ry Ist cons 5s ’94 

S Ry dev & gen 4s A '56 
So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56 
So Ry Mob & O coll 4s ’38.... 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s ’51 
SW Bell T }Jst & r 5s ’54 

Tenn E P ist & r 6s ’47 SF.... 
TerRR As StL g&r4s ’53(int gu) 
Texar&FtSmRy Ist gu 5%s A’50 
T&P Ry ist cons (1st) 5s 2000 
Tex&P Ry g&r 5s B 77 

Tex&P Ry g&r 5s C 7 


Union El L&P Mo r&ext 5s '33 
Un PacRRist&Land Grant4s °47 
Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4%s ’67.... 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68 

Va Ry Ist 5s A ’62 


Wabash RR r&gen 5%s A '75.. 
Wabash RR r & gen bs B 76.. 
Wabash RR r & gen 4%s C 7 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s D ’80.. 
West El deb 5s °44 

West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52...... 
West Mary RR Ist&r 5%s A "77 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s A ’46...... 
W Penn Pow Ist 5%s F ’53.... 
WPenn Pow Ist 5s G ’56 1 
W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361.... 92 


United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands 
! Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%%s ’47 abedefg 32 
|; U S of A Treas 4s ’54........ abcdefg 30 
U S of A Treas 3%s ’56... .. abedefg 25 
U S of A Treas 3%s '43 abedefg 2 
+ 


|}98 and accrued interest $5,000,000 of re- 
| funding and improvement mortgage bonds, 
series E, heretofore authorized to be is- 
sued by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, Railway Company and deliv- 
ered to the former in reimbursement of 
expenditures in respect of maturing de- 
bentures, approved. 
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102% 
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86 
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1053, 
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10144 
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86 
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Last 
102.4 
109.1 109 109.1 
107.1 107.1 107.1 
102.27 102.27 102.27 


Low 
102.4 


High 
102.6 


| burg and Steelton, Pa., and Lynchburg, Va., | 
|found applicable and unreazonable, but not | 
| otherwise unlawful, except some of the! 
| shipments were found to have begn mis-| 
routed. Reasonable rates prescribed and | 
reparation awarded. | 

No. 23347 and Related Cases.—Brunwick- | 


Rate Complaints 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rates on slate slabs, rough 
quarried, sawed four sides or less, or sand- et 
1 " The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rates cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


applicable and not unreasonable or other- Fe ous tee Maine te — 
wise wateaett. Comnnate Sewsoveh: | Fe et al. Rates and charges on fresh meats 

No. 7 942.— Groom-hogers Timber aot and packing house products, in straight or 
wey, ne., et al. v. Alabama & North | mixed carloads, between points in Chicago 

estern Railroad Company et al, Export East St. Louis, South St. Paul, Kansas Cit o 
rates on logs, in carloads, from points in| gouth Omaha. ious “City oe mys 
West Fargo, N. Dak., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Spokane, Wash., Indianapolis, Ind., Denver, 
Colo., South St. Joseph, Mo., North Fort 
Worth, .Tex., Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
other points in Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, ‘Nevada, Utah 
and Idaho; and the rules and practices gov- 
erning minimum weights on mixed carloads, 
as unlawful, unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of reasonable and just rates and repa- 
ration of $30,000. 

No. 23805, Sub No. 7.—Rocky Mount Ice 
and Coal Co., Rocky Mount, Va., v. Norfolk 
and Western Railway. Against rates of 
$2.82 per ton on shipments of coal from 
mines in Groups 3 and 4 and of $2.92 per 
ton from mines in Groups 5 and 6 on the 
Norfolk & Western to Rocky Mount, Va., as 
unjust, unreasonably and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent they exceed $2-ayd $2.12, re- 
spectively. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
not to exceed $2.27 and $2.37, respectively, 
and reparation. 

No. 24166.—Arizona Packing Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on carload shipments of sheep and 
hogs from interstate points Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas and Colorado to points in 
Arizona. Ask cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24167,—Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg 
Chamber of Commerce for Mullan-Bailey 
Lumber Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va., v. South- 
ern Railway, et al. Against a combination 
rate, based on Charleston, 8S. C., of 38 cents 
per 100 pounds on cerload shipments of lum- 
ber, Green Hill, 8. C., to the Piains, Va., as 
unjust and unreasonable to tne extent it 
exceeded 3114 cents, and by comparison with 
rates to other Virginia destinations. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24168.—Westland Oil Co., Minot, N. 
D., v. Great Northern Railway et al. Un- 
just and unreasonable rates on shipments 


Fair Haven, Vt., Granville, N. Y., and Port- 
land and Monson Junction, Me., and other 


bile, Ala., found unreasonable. Reasonable | 
|rates prescribed and reparation awarded. 
; No., 23457.—Claude C. Winkler v. Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company. 
Rates on cantaloupes in bulk, in carloads, 
from Carlisle, Oaktown, and Vincennes, 
Ind., to Chicago, Ill., found unreasonable 
prior to Aug. 10, 1928, but not unreason- 
|able thereafter. Waiver of undercharges 
| authorized. 

No. 21519 and related cases,—Canby, Ach 
|& Canby Co. v. Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad. Original report, 168 I. C. C. 527, 
finding the rates on shelled peanuts, in 
carloads, from points in Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida to Greenville and Columbus, 
Ohio, and from points in Alabama and 
| Georgia to Dayton, Ohio, and Indianapolis, 
|Ind., unreasonable to the extent that the 
factors thereof from the Ohio River cross- 
ings exceeded certain ‘amounts, modified by 
|inserting the word “customary” before the 
words “Ohio River crossings” in said find- 
| ing. 

| No, 21328.—Gillen-Cole Co. of Portland, 
|Oreg. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy | 
Railroad. Rate on fire brick and fire clay, 
in straight or mixed carloads, from Pueblo, 
Colo., to destinations in Oregon and Wash- 
ington found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 


Decisions in Finance Case 

| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|has just made public decisions in un- 
|contested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No, 8618, 
authorizing the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Company to acquire and operate¢ 
a line of railroad in Mississippi County, 
| Ark., approved. 
| Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
| No, 8592, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
| St. Louis Railway Company bonds, modi- 
|fying order of Dec. 29, 1930, 166 I. C. C. 
—-, so as to permit the New York Central 
Railroad Company to sell at not less than 








1025% | 
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Postal Service 


Shipowners Advised to Cooperate 


In Building Up Merchant Marine 


‘ 


Senator Copeland, Representative Briggs and 


Mr. Glover All Say 


Continuous Dissension 


May Cut Off Federal Appropriations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


costs of shipbuilding in this country and 
in foreign nations. 

Pioneering work of the Shipping 
Board has been completed. Commis- 
sioner T. V. O’Connor, the Chairman of 
the Board, declared in ovening the meet- 
ing. Future efforts of the group will be 
largely confined to develoning and reg- 
ulating vrivately owned shipping in for- 
eign and interstate trade, he exvlained. 

Problems of maintenance. of promo- 
tion, and of development “to the end 
that the services now being operated 
shall not suffer from lack of Americen 
patronage” reauire consideration at the 
‘nresent stage in maritime development. 
Commissioner O’Connor said, pointing 
out that American shivs now transport 
only 40 per cent of the total tonnage 
of exvorts and imports. 

“When this has been increased to the 
volume contemnlated hy the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920.” the chairman pre- 
dicted, “we wiil feel that we have 
striving.” . 
Decline in Commerce 
Foreign and domestic commerce 





Secretary Lamont told the conference. 


Reviewing the history of American mer- | 


chant marine, he pointed out the “tre- 


mendous stimulus” to recovery exerted | 


by the World War. ; : 

“Lasting success presupposes pri- 
vate ownership,” Secretary Lamont de- 
clared. “The Government cannot operate 
cheaply.” 

Disparities in‘wages, standards of liv- 
ing, and other essential problems are re- 
moved by the Jones-White legislation, 
the Secretary of Commerce said, and 
shipbuilding last year was “a happy ex- 
ception” to the general downward trend 
in American business. The Jones-White 
Act, he said, has resulted in the con- 
struction of 44 vessels representing 400,- 
000 gross tons, representing an invest- 
ment of $200,000,000. 

“Much of the present activity is the 
result of Government aid,” the Secretary 
asserted. “The importance of the end 
to be gained justifies this support. But 
you must be alive to the dangers of hot- 
house growth.7 

American shipping is coming within 


policy, Mr. Lamont predicted, and the 
fact that 20 per cent of the world’s wa- 
ter-borne trade is carried in American 
ships is evidence of the advance. Much 


of sharper competition, general business 
depression, and the world-wide price de- 
cline, he added. 





Navy and Merchant 
Marine Interdependent 


With the declaration that “the Navy 
and the merchant marine are interde- 
pendent and require the closest coopera- 
tion,” Secretary Jahncke told the con- 
ference that the increase in the number 
of merchant vessels imposes upon the 
Navy the necessity for closer cooperation 
with other Federal agencies. 

Repeating his previous proposals that 
merchant ship officers should be given 
thorough instruction, Mr. Jahncke char- 
acterized Annapolis graduates as “the 
contact men between the United States 
and foreign countries.” They are ad- 
vance agents of good will and of trade, 
‘he said, and more instruction at the 
Naval Academy in merchant marine sub- 
jects might encourage undergraduates 
who do not continue in the Navy to enter 
the merchant marine. 

Discontent with the dual system of 
measuring ships passing through the 
Panama Canal, Representative Free ex- 
plained, showed that shipowners are not 
in accord in their efforts to solve this 
difficulty. “If you expect Government 
aid, you must sink your own desires and 
work for the interest of the industry,” 
he said. Representative Free protested 
against including the national defense 
value of the Canal in the total capital- 
ization of the project and said that it 
is unfair to expect private interests to 
help pay off this charge which the Gov- 
ernment should meet. 
| The commercial value of the canal has 
been established at $275,000,000, he 
pointed out, and the military value is 
set at $113,000,000. The plan of oper- 


of petroleum products from Minot, N. D., 
to points in Northeastern Montana. Ask 
for ‘cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates 
reparation. 

No, 24169.—Mead Paperboard Corp. and 
J. H. Heald Co., Dayton, Ohio, and Lynch- 
burg, Va., v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
Against rates on bituminous coal from 
|mines in the New River District on the 
lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio to Lynch- 
burg and Waynesboro, Va., $2.39 as un- 
just and unreasonable, and unjustly pref- 
erential of competitors located at Buena 
Vista, Big Island and Coleman, Va. Cease 
and desist order, the determination of just, 
reasonable, nonpreferential and nonpreju- 
dicial rates and reparation. : 

No. 24170.—Pet Milk Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
v. Canadian National Railway Co. 
Against a rate of 49 cents per 100 pounds 
on C. L. shipment of evaporated milk, 
Coopersville, Mich., to Baltimore, Md., as 
unjust and unreasonable. Ask cease and 
desist order and the waiver of alleged 
| undercharges. 

No. 24171.—Mobile Chamber of Com- 
merce and Mobile Stove and Pulley Manu- 
facturing Co., Mobile, Ala., v. Mississippi 
& Alabama Railroad et al. Against a rate 
of 31 cents per 100 pounds, on shipments 
of cast iron pipe fittings from Mobile, Ala., 
to Leakesville, Miss., as unjust and unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeds a rate 
of 17 cents. Ask for cease and desist or- 
der, the establishment ¢* just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. , 

No. 24172.—Carolina Button Corporation, 
Mt. Airy, N. C., v. Ann Arbor Railroad et 
al, Unjust and unreasonable per ton 
chargés on shipments of bone, other than 
human or fresh meat, from Torento, Can- 
ada, to Mt. Airy. Ask for cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 24173.—Canfield Oil Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, v. Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on carload shipments of natural 
gasoline from points in Oklahoma and 
Kansas to points in Pennsylvania. Ask for 
leease and desist order, the. establishment 
jof just and reasonable rates and reparation, 

No. 24179.—Raybeston-Manhattan, Inc., 
Manheim, Pa., et al. v. Central Railroad of 
New Jersey et al. Against the application 
of 2nd class rates on imported cotton, in 
compressed bales from New York Light- 
erage, Clifton, Staten Island and Bayway, 
N. J., to Manheim as unjust, unreasonable 
and excessive. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of reasonable and 
just rates and reparation, 








reached the goal for which we have been | 


sight of the goal of the merchant marine | 


of the falling off last year was the result | 





et al.’ 


ating advanced by the Governor of the 
Canal Zone, however, requires realiz- 
ing a 5 per cent revenue on a capitaliza- 
tion of $535,000,000, he added. 

The dual system of assessing tolls 
would be affected by pending legisla- 
tion which reduces the charge on loaded 
ships from $1.25 a ton to $1 and the 
toll on light ships from $.75 to $.60, Rep- 
resentative Free said, but would require 
an increase of tolls of $1,255,801.39 a 
year to meet the revenue advocated by 
the Governor of the Canal. When con- 
structed, the canal was expected to pay 
for itself in 100 years, he said, but on the 
basis of 1922-1930 revenues this would 
be accomplished in 44 years. 


Senator Copeland 
Says Cohesion Lacking 
An “amazing lack of cohesion in th 


shipping industry” was cited by Senator s 


Copeland in his address. He criticized 
the lack of opposition to proposed action 
to “gather material to be used against 
the mail contract and loan features” of 


| the Jones-White Act. 
de- | 


clined $2,750,000.000 in the past year, | 


“Why in the name of common sense 
has there not been united effort to im- 
press upon Senators what you have done 
and what your worthy plans are for the 
future?” he asked. 

Formation of a “mutual protection as- 
sociation” to educate the “public in gen- 
eral and the Senate in particular” about 
legislative needs of the merchant marine 
was suggested by the New York Senator. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs will exert influence for the passage 
of the safety-at-sea and load-line treaties 
during the present session of Congress, 
Senator Copeland said he had been as- 
sured. 

Pointing out that “trade follows the 
letter,” Assistant Postmaster General 
Glover asserted that there is no greater 
return from any item in the annual ap- 
propriation bills than from that provide 
ing for expansion of the merchant ma- 
rine. The Jones-White act has resulted 
in the annual expenditure for mail con- 
tracts of $21,000,000 and the establish- 
ment of 40 mail routes, he said, while 
it will also mean the building of 40 new 
ships totaling 700,000 tons, remodeling 
of many thousands of tons of existing 
ships, and the expenditure of $2,750,000. 

Education of the public is needed as 
badly as new ships, however, and there 
must be determined effort by the ships 
ping interests to sell American shipping, 
Mr. Glover said. He criticized the oper- 
ators for their lack of cooperation in the 
effort to establish Government-aided 
service to foreign countries. 

“If the various groups do not get toe 
gether and settle their differences before 
they appeal for contracts for mail pay,’ 
Mr. Glover said, “then the day will fa 
come when Congress will take a hawtd 
and make possible a further continuance 
of development.” It is with deep regret 
that I view the action of certain sup- 
posedly friends of the merchant maring 
who are trying to bring discredit upon 
one or the other of those bodies which 


jhave had something to do with inter- 


pretations and putting into being terms 
of the merchant marine acts.” 

Continuing criticism of the shipping 
interests, Representative Briggs said that 
Congressional investigations have shown 
that business management of the Ship- 
ping Board was “creditable.” 


Shipping Board 
Management Defended 


The war fleet of which the Board has 
been disposing paid for itself nearly 
twice, Mr. Briggs declared, and “if the 
Board had been free, it possibly could 
have disposed of these ships to better 
advantage.” 

The primary purpose of the present 
merchant marine policy, Mr. Briggs as- 
serted, is not to serve any particular 
ports of the country but to open up great 
areas to the advantages of water-borne 
commerce and to perpetuate lines and 
service built up by the Board. 

Suggestions that Federal agencies be 
required to use American ships for trans- 
portation of shipments to foreign coun- 
tries were made in a telegram from 
Capt. Robert Dollar, president of the 
Dollar Steamship Co. Capt. Dollar said 
that recently materials for the construc- 
tion of\an embassy in Japan has been 
sent on foreign ships. He also asked 
that American importers stipulate in 
their purchase negotiations that foreign 


and! products must be sént to this country 


in American ships. ‘ 
A permanent committee on marind @- 
surance has been appointed, Commis- 
sioner Edward C. Plummer, chairman of 
the temporary committee, reported. Its 
function will be to afford a common 
meeting ground for shippers, shipown- 
ers, and underwriters; to adjust infor- 
mally difficulties; and to give shippers a 
direct voice in these problems, he said. 
Members have been designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce, the American 
Steamship Owners Association, the As- 
sociation of Marine Underwriters, and 
the Shipping Board, Commissioner Plum- 
mer explained. Collapse of the German 
market may possibly result in a benefit 
to the American marine insurance busi- 
ness, the vice chairman of the Board 
pointed out, while a second significant 
development is the effort of Japanese 
owners to have the hull rate reduced. 


Reduction of Idle 
Fleet Is Advocated 


Mr. Smith, reporting on reducing the 
construction differential, said that reduc- 
tion of the idle fleet of Shipping Board 
ships*would have a favorable bearing on 
shipbuilding. Effort must be made to 
continue the favorable construction con- 
ditions, he added, for it is difficult to 
reduce construction costs when yards 
are not operating at normal capacity. 

Requirements in excess of those of 
foreign nations should not be asked of 
American-built ships unless the industry 
can meet an additional extra cost, Mr, 
Smith said, whlle the necessity of deal- 
ing with a large number of Federal 
agencies in designing and constructing 
vessels works an “excessive handicap” 
on American shipping. Consolidation of 
these various organizations would be a 
step of great value, he observed. 

Care must be taken that no effort-j 
made to exceed foreign countries 
carrying out the safety at sea conven- 
tions, unless American shipping is pre 
pared to meet the cost of such action 
the Committee chairman declared, 
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Federal Finance 


Bill to Finance , 
Separate Offices 
Shows Reduction 


‘Budget Estimate for Inde- 
pendent Establishments 


Less Than Total That Is 
Reported to House 


The Independent Offices Appropriation 
bill (H. R. 16415), aggregating $1,052,- 
568,140 for the White House, Veterans’ 
Administration, Shipping Board and the 
other establishments separate from the 
executive departments for the next fiscal 
year, was reported to the House Jan. 
21 by the Committee on Appropriations. 
The amount is $246,790,555 in excess of 
the total of the 1931 appropriations and 
$2,790,050 under the estimates submitted 


by the Bureau of the Budget for inclu- 
sign in the bill. 
+ addition, there are now running 


permanent annual appropriations fixed ; 


y previous sessions of Congress aggre- 


ating $91,036,621 applying to the field | 
covered by this bill during the next fiscal | 


year. These fixed annual appropriations 
include $79,427,146 for the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau (the present Veterans’ Administra- 
tion); $7,367,000 for the Federal Voca- 
tional Board; $2,500,000 for the General 
Railroad Contingent Fund; $1,609,200 
for the Federal Reserve Board,. $60,000 
for the Smithsonian Institution; $58,275 
for the Federal Power Commission and 
$15,000 for the relief of the indigent’ in 
Alaska. 


White House Needs Totaled 


The major items in the bill follow: 

White House:. Salary of President, 
$75,000, and of Vice President, $15,000. 
Executive office salaries, contingent ex- 
penses and printing and. binding for the 
White House, $172,380; President’s trav- 
eling expenses, $25,000; maintenance of 
Executive Mansion and Grounds, $185,- 
000; investigation of enforcement of pro- 
hibition and other laws, no appropriation, 
$250,000 having been appropriated by 
Congress for the current fiscal year; 
protecting interests of the United States 
in oil leases and oil lands, $60,000; total 
for Executive Office, $532,380. 

Veterans Administration :—$866,012,- 
732, including administration, medical, 
hospital and domiciliary services, $110,- 
228,707 ; adjusted service certificate fund, 
$112,000,000; Army and Navy pensions, 
$222,000,000; military and naval insur- 
-ance, $121,500,000; military and naval 
compensation, $267,327,025; hospital 
and domiciliary facilities and services, 
$11,350,000; civil service and retire- 
ment and disability fund, $20,850,000; 
Stace and Territorial homes for disabled 
soldiers, $600,000; printing and binding, 
$157,000. (The Pension Bureau and the 


Soldiers Homes were recently consoli- 
dated with the Veterans’ Bureau into the 
Veterans’ Administration.) 

(once Memorial Bridge Commis- 


si (bridge across Potomac from Wash- 
ington to the National Cemetery at Ar- 
lington, Va.), $1,000,000; American 
Battle Monuments Commission, $304,- 


‘Board of Mediation (railroads), $188,- 
185, with reappropriations of balances. 
Many Activities Covered 

Board of Tax Appeals, $653,640; Bu- 
reau of Efficiency, $200,270; Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, $1,644,542; Commission 
of Fine Arts, $9,775; Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission, $4,730,980; Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 


$2,718,980, including $1,400,000 for voca- | 


tional education in agriculture and home 
economics. 

Federal Farm Board, for. revolving 
fund for Joans to cooperatives and sta- 
bilizing corporations, $100,000,000 and 
for administrative expenses of 
Board, $1,900,000. 

Federal Oil Conservation Board, 
$20,000; Federal Power Commission, 
$260,195; Federal Radio Cdémmission, 
$465,380; Federal Trade Commission, 
$1,761,766; General 
$4,297,620; George Rogers Clark Ses- 
quicentennial Commission, $8 00,000; 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, $338,195; Housing Corporation, 
$19,930. 

Commission Finance Listed 


Interstate Commerce Commission, $9,- 
412,473, of which $3,554,368 is for valua- 
tion of property; $3,090,900 for salaries 
and general expenses, and $1,504,420 for 
“regulating commerce.” 

National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, $1,051,070, for salaries, ex- 
penses and printing and binding. Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial Commis- 
sion appropriation of balances. Na- 
tigpal Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mision, $4,000,000; Personnel Classifi- 
cation Board, $218,850; Porto Rican Hur- 
ricane Relief Commission, $1,000,000, 
Public Buildings and Parks of the Na- 
tional Capital, $5,541,445 and Public 
Buildings Commission, $125,000; Smith- 
sonan Institution $1,153,804; Tariff Com- 


* 


mission, $1,040,000, and United States} 


Geographic Board, $10,678. 

Shipping Board, $37,406,000, including 
emergency shipping fund, $1,970,000; 
Construction Loan Fund, 35,000,000, and 
the balance for salaries and expenses. 


Air Routes Abroad 
Developing Rapidly 


Operations in Europe Found to 
Cover 72,000 Miles 


[Continued from Page 12.] 
France and Belgium have completed 
negotiations for the establishment, in the 
near future, of a cooperative line from 
Brussels and Paris across the Sahara 
Desert, French Equatorial Africa, and 
the Belgian Congo to Elisabethville. The 
ultimate plan of the French is to extend 
this line from Elisabethville to Beira, 
Mozambique, and across the Indian 
Ocean to Madagascar. 

The great distances between important 
cities make the airplane an advantage- 
ous means of communication and trans- 
pactasten in Austrialia, as in the United 

tates. Much of the interior of Aus- 
tralia is inadaptable to profitable com- 
mercial flying because of the scarcity of 


population, most of the inhabitants and | 


all the important cities being located in 
te coastal regions. The result has been 
t establishment of a system of air 
lines, 9,458 miles in length, which ex- 
tends almost completely around the Con- 
sifent. Weekly services are operated 
ever 6,375 miles of these lines and the 
frequency of service over the remaining 
routes varies from twice a week to daily, 


the |\ 


Accounting Office, | 


|Liability of Bank | 
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Security Issues 


Banking Systems 


Directors at Issue} Measures for Extension of Payment 


Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
To Be Asked for Ruling 
On Defunct Banks 


State of Wisconsin: 

Madison, Jan, 21. 
The $100,000 suit of State Banking 
Commissioner Calvin F. Schwenker and 
350 creditors of the defunct State Bank 
of Mount Sterling against the directors 
of the closed institution will be carried 
to the Wisconsin Supreme Court as a 


Sherman E. Smalley, Cuba City, it has 
been announced by Mr. Schwenker, 

The issue involved in the suit is the! 
|liability of directors of a defunct bank- 
ing institution to its creditors who suf- 
fered large losses as a result of the 
bank’s failure. 

“A very important issue is involved,” 
the State Commissioner explained. “The 
State contends that men who become di- 
rectors of a bank accept a certain re- 
|; Sponsibility, and that if they fail in this 
responsibility they are liable. Courts of 


result of the decision of Circuit Judge |} 


|the Treasury Department be authorized | 





other States have held that directors 
are liable for losses incurred by reason| 
|of their negligence, and we want a final | 
decision one way or the other in this| 
State.” 

In his decision Judge Smalley said| 
that “no evidence was presented which | 
would sustain a finding of fraud or in- 
tentional breach of trust on the part of | 
any director or that any director per-| 
sonally, as the result of their bad man-| 
agement, appropriated any of the pfop-/| 
jerty of the bank to his own use.” 


The Treasury-sponsored Elliott bill (H. 
R. 16297) authorizing an additional 
$100,000,000 for the Federal public build- 
ing program outside of the District of 
Columbia, was ordered favorably reported | 
to the House by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds on Jan. 21. 
The vote of the Committee was unani- 
mous, following explanation by repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury Department. 
The witnesses were the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Ferry K. Heath, 
L. C. Martin, one of his assistants, and 
James A. Wetmore, Supervising, Archi- 
tect of the Treasury. The bill was intro- 
duced by Representative Elliott (Rep.), 
of Connersville, Ind., Chairman of the 
Committee. 

The Treasury’s position was outlined 
by Mr. Heath in a statement which fol- 
lows in full text: 

The increase of $100,000,000 for new 
construction outside the District of Co- 
lumbia under the public building pro- 
gram represents the approximate amount | 
required to meet the public building 
needs of the country as a result of sur- 
veys completed during the year 1930. 


Many Buildings Said 
To Be Overcrowded 


Since 1928, the year of the last pre- 

vious survey, a considerable number of 
Federal buildings have become con- 
gested due to parcel post demands and | 
increase in court business. The Post 
Office Department is also desirous of} 
providing Federal space for large units 
which are now in expensively leased 
quarters. These large postal units had | 
not been contemplated under any pre- 
vious survey. .The estimated total re- 
|quirement for this class of , needs is 
$130,000,000 and involves approximately | 
225 projects at places where Federal 
| buildings are now located. 
There are approximately 585 places 
not now provided with Federal buildings 
where the postal receipts are above $20,- 
000, or where sites are owned and for 
which funds have not yet been allocated 
under the vublic buildings program. To 
provide buildings at these places will re- 
quire approximately $60,000,000, The 
|above two.classes therefore would re- 
|quire a gross authorization of $190,000,- 
000, which would be offset in part by sale 
proceeds, estimated at $12,000,000, and 
balances accruing after completion of 
contracts to the extent of about $15,000,- 
000, which would make a net additional 
| authorization for projects not yet allo- 
cated of $163,000,000. 

Congress has authorized to date for 
projects outside the District of Colum- 
bia under section 5 of the act approved 
May 25, 1926, as amended, a total of 
$315,000,000, plus proceeds from sale 
of old Federal buildings. To date spe- 
cific authorizations have been secured 
to the extent of $271,206,176. The ad- 





Federal Building Program in States | 
Is Approved by Committee of House 


Favorable Report Ordered for Bill, Sponsored by Treas- 
ury, Providing Additional 100 Millions for Construction 


| 000 additional amount required for proj-| 


jlet without supplement 


jin balances accruing after completion of 


| years to complete, from 1928 to 1938, 





ditional amount necessary to complete 





Only 188 Were Members of Federal Reserve System; 


Total Deposits in All Suspended Institutions Exceeded 
$900,000,000, Monthly Bulletin States 


Total bank suspensions for 1930 are 
given by the January issue of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin. as numbering 
1,326. . 


Of the total closings, 188 were mem: | 
bers of the Federal reserve system, and 


Bank suspensions: 


[Banks closed to public permanently or temporarily on account of financial diffculties b 


directors of the banks, 


rc Number of 
Dec., 
1930 
5 
6 
6 
4 
62 
85 
53 
97 
31 


All banks-——, 
Year, 
1929 1930 
Philadelphia ......- 1 
Cleveland ..... 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 


teeee i‘ 
4 
10 


eeeeeee 


8 


5 


1,326 5 
138 


. 328 
34 


Total 


Banks reopened 58 





of $207,956,000, 


TIncludes private banks for which deposit figures are not available, as follows: Dee. 3; year, 1930, 6 banks, 
4 


Suspension of 1,300 Banks 


Is Shown in Review for Year 


*Members 
Year, Dec., Year, 


On Land Ban 
+ 


k Bonds Are Considered 


* 


House Committee Hears Several Representatives Who Sub- 
mit Arguments in Favor of Plans to Prevent Foreclosure in 
Certain Cases of Nonpayment 


A number of bilis designed to give! 
borrowers from Federal land banks an 
extension of time on their payments, and 
to prevent foreclosure in cases of non- 
payment, were considered further Jan. 
20 by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Several of the bills would provide that 


to advance to the land banks funds with | 
which to meet the interest on their 
bonds, to replace postponed payments of 
borrowers. 

Representative Hare (Dem.), of South | 
Carolina, was the first witness, support- 
ing his bill (H. R. 11233), which would 
amend the Federal farm loan act by pro- 
viding “that where a mortgage held by 
a Federal land bank or a joint-stock land 
bank has been in full force and effect for 
three years or more, foreclosure of such | 
mortgage shall not be made until two! 
years have elapsed following default of 
amortization payment, except in case of | 
death of mortagor, or in order to prevent 
irreparable waste or depreciation in 
value of mortgaged property.” 

Even when this bill was introduced 


projects already allocated is approxi- 
mately $56,000,000, which amount, when 
added to the $271,000,000 already author- 
ized, will show a deficit of $12,000,000 
under the present authorization of $315,- 
000,000. 


Deficit Is Offset 
By Sale Proceeds 


f This deficit of $12,000,000, however, 
is offset by estimated sale proceeds for| 
allocated projects totaling $54,000,000 | 
and estimated balances figured at 7 per | 
cent, or $21,000,000, giving a total credit | 
of $75,000,000. The net credit of $63,- 
000,000, when applied to the $163,000,- | 


ects not yet allocated, shows that $100,- 
000,600 is the approximate additional | 
amount required to meet the needs as of | 
January, 1931. 

In explanation of the 
amount required to com 
gram of places already allocated in 
Document 618, Seventieth. Congress, 
second session, it may be’ stated that | 
Increased demands for space, changes in| 
the character of projects, especial] 
large cities, together with 
the Department to have 
of cost in order that co 


additional 
plete the pro- 





y in| 
the desire of | 
liberal limits | 
ntracts may be| 
‘ 5 ary changes in| 
drawings, will account for the increase 
of ee see of cost. This| 
amount wi e offset by approximately 
$7,000,000 additional sales act changes 


in character of project, and $21,000,000 


projects. i 

=e on additional sum required to 
complete document 6138, appears to be 
$37,000,000 and nearly Mn of this| 
amount is due to increased limits of costs | 
In connection with space demands and| 
changes in the character of 21 large | 
projects. 

It is necessary that this additional au-| 
thorization contemplated in H. R. 16297| 
be authorized in order that the public 
building program may proceed without 
delay. Under the Public Building Act, 
the $315,000,000 program outside the 
District of Columbia would require 10 


Completion of Program 
By 1933 Indicated 


The analysis showing the status of the 
work on Jan. 15, 1931, respecting the| 
$271,000,000 already authorized, indi-| 
cates that the present program of $315,-| 
000,000 will be practically completed by | 
1933 and that unless an increased au- 
thorization is obtained the Department 
will be limited in the submission of new | 
estimates to $44,000,000 except such} 
additional amounts as may be released 
from thé sale of Federal buildings and 
balances from completed projects. 

It must be realized, however, that! 
these frozen assets will not materialize | 


1,188 nonmembers. Total deposits of 
suspended banks were in excess of $900,- 
000,000, of which $388,000,000 was in 
the member banks. 

The tabulation of bank failures, by 
ederal reserve districts, as given in the 
ulletin, follows: 


x 


b 





Figures for latest month are preliminary.] 


Deposit figures for the latest available date prior to suspension and are subject to revision.} 


banks - at 
+Non- 
members 
Dec., Year, 
1930 1930 


Year, 
19380 
39,016 
189,799 
60,105 
41,987 
86,674 
92,771 
114,164 
188,015 
26,857 
80,110 
18,880 
15,576 


Ye 
1930 


15, 
39, 


20, 


903,954 
54,678 


234, 


25, 


407,327 
13,783 


"December figures, include 50 national banks with deposits of $52,584,000 and of 7 State bank or i > 
$164,799,000; year 1930 figures include 162 national banks with deposits ‘of $180,843,000 and 26 “state eseiees mite fe 


| banks must not adopt policies which will 


| projects, total limit $2,755,000. Sites ac- 


——Deposits (in thousands‘ of 
All banks—-—-—_, 


1929 


300 
204 
1,931 


on Mar. 31, 1930, Mr. Hare said, there | 
were many situations which demanded | 
the relief which it would afford. By 
reason of sickness, damage by hail, and 
crop failures from various causes, suc 
as drought, many farmers were unable 
to meet payments on mortgages, Be- 
cause of the drought of 1930 and the 
general depression the country over, the 
need is more acute, he said. 

Mr. Hare explained that his bill did} 
not provide for extensions of Treasury 
funds to the Federal land banks to en- 
able them to meet their interest pay- 
ments, because, in his opinion, the law 
already authorizes such action. 

He also spoke on his bill (H. R. 9181) 
which would permit Federal intermediate | 
credit banks to advance production credit | 
to farmers directly instead of through | 
the medium of agricultural credit cor- | 
porations, as present law provides. | 

Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, stated that the Treasury 
Department had expressed its disap- 
proval of both bills. 





Describes Position 
Of Commercial Banks 


Representative Steagall (Dem.), of | 
Alabama; doubted the advisability or | 
practicability of such direct extension of 
credit, Commercial banks can not get 
funds to loan as production credit to the 
framers at the present time, he declared, | 
and the Federal intermediate credit | 


make it impossible for them to procure | 
the funds from the public with which to | 
operate. | 


Representative Pratt (Rep.), of New 
York City, declaring that she was com- 
pletely in sympathy with persons in dis- 
tress, asked if there were not a funda- 
mental principle involved which should 
not be disregarded. “Should the Federal 
Government,” she asked, “in any. case 
assume the financial obligations of in- 
dividuals.” 


Referring to the cases presented by 
Mr. Hare, where farmers, because of 
sickness, had been unable to meet their | 
mortgage amortization obligations, Mrs. | 
Pratt asked if Congress would be justi- | 
fied in asking the Federal Government 
to aid in such situations. She suggested 
the possibility of such action leading to 
general improvidence, and referred to 
statements made at the hearing the day 
before by Representative Luce (Rep.),| 
of Massachusetts, that assistance of this 
character could not logically be limited 
to farmers, or to a drought area. 


Mr. Hare replied that the Government 
has adopted a policy intended to stabilize 
farming, and make it possible for the 
industry to continue; and in emergency 
situations, it should take action of the 
kind proposed to make that policy ef-| 
fective and to relieve distress. | 


Mr. Blanton Discusses 
Land Bank Pamphlet 


Representative Blanton (Dem.), of | 
Texas, whose*measure (H. J. Res. 451) | 
was before the Committee, spoke on 
conditions in his home State and the) 
policy which has been adopted by the 
Federal Land Bank of Houston to per- 
mit no extensions of time whatever on 
payments due them. He read from a 
pamphlet issued by that bank, explain- 
ing why it cannot grant extensions of 
time to borrowers. He declared that he 
regarded this attitude on the part of a 
quasi-governmental agency as_ unjusti- 
fiable, and asked that the authorization 
to grant extensions be made mandatory 
and not permissive. 

Representative Sanders (Dem.), of 
Texas, appeared to support his bill (H. 
R. 15142) on the same general subject. 
He declared that there is a general in- 
terest in the proposed legislation, and 
that, in his opinion, the present emer- 
gency situation should cause the Com- 
mittee to give earnest consideration to 
the matter. He read from a, recent let- 
ter of M. H, Gossett, president of the 
Federal Land Bank of Houston, addressed 
to officers of national farm loan asso- 
ciations in the tenth land bank district, 
to the effect that “if Congress should 
amend the law and provide funds from 
the Treasury with which to pay inter- 
est on our bonds, we would then be in 


for several years and to depend upon} 
this source will seriously jeopardize the 
continuation of the accelerated program 
now in force. 

The status of the $315,000,000 pro- 
gram on Jan. 15, 1931, follows: Com- 
pleted 36 buildings, total limit $6,683,- 
410 under contract, 96 projects, total 
limit $48,217,466. Bids in, on market or 
in specification stage, 38 projects, total 
limit $14,775,600. Drawing stage: Super- 
vising architect, 69 projects, total limit 
$40,493,500 and private architects, 17) 
projects, total limit $80,077,000. Sites 
acquired, drawings not yet taken up 13 


cepted, awaiting title, 74 projects, total 
limit, $21,945,800. Sites or additional 
land under condemnation, 28 projects, 
total limit $16,350,100. Sites selected, 
negotiation stage, 16 projects total limit 


jsemiannual payments, but they did. 


|funds were provided to loan to the 


position to consider appeals to grant 

extensions.” 2 
Paul Bestor, Farm Loan Commissioner, 

who was present at the hearing, and 


h|who will be heard by the Committee 


Jan, 23, stated that no Federal land bank 
has applied for permission to grant ex- 
tensions of time to borrowers. 

The publication of the Federal Land 
Bank of Houston, referred to by_ Mr. 
Blanton, entitled “Why a Federal Land 
Bank Cannot Grant Extensions,” follows 
in full text: 

The Federal farm loan banks have 
survived the criticism and litigation by 
its open enemies. 

Their great economic value to agricul- 
ture has been proven. Tha system will 
survive unless those who have borrowed 
its money and received its benefits, de- 
fault on their loans and destroy the sys- 
tem. In 1925 a large area in this dis- 
trict suffered a severe drought. The 
borrowers said they could not pay, but 
they did. Commercial banks in this area 
said they could not lend to their farmer 
customers the funds needed to meet their 


The suggestion that the Federal Land 
Bank of Houston is a Government insti- 
tution and should extend credit when 
disappointing conditions arise 1s un- 
sound. 


The Government owns no stock in the 
Federal Land Bank, and the bank is a 
lerge borrower to the extent of $143,- 
000,000 bonds it has sold to the invest- 
ing public, on which it must pay interest 
semiannually, and from the sale of which 


farmers. 


Short Time Loans 
‘Are Held Impossible 


The extension of credit on semiannual 
installments is a short time loan, a type 
of service not intended to be supplied by 
the Federal land bank. It is a type of 
service for which national and State 
banks were organized to supply. If a 
farmer applies to a commercial bank for 
a farm mortgage loan of from $1,000 to 
$10,000, he is advised to apply to the 
Federal Land Bank and get its cheap in- 
terest rates and long maturity. Such 
advice is sound, but when the commer- 
cial bank suggests to a borrower that 
he apply to the Federal land bank for a 
six months credit (amortization pay- 
ment), it is the other way around. Fur- 
thermore, the commercial banks have 
learned the great economy to his farmer 
lcustomer of the annual interest saving 
on his farm loan through the Federal 
land bank, and that the average saving 
lin this district is from 2% per cent to 
4% per cent per annum, measured by 
interest charges prior to the service of 
the Federal land bank. This saving 
inures directly to the benefit of the 
farmer, but as a by-product, inures di- 
rectly to the benefit of the local banker, 
since this profit finds its way into the| 
deposit and checking account of his | 
farmer customer. . 

In this period of agricultural depres- | 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Jan. 19 
Made Public Jan. 21 


Receipts 


Customs receipts .....---- 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ... oF 
Miscellaneous in 
revenue . 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 
Total ordinary receipts .. $7,627,200.26 
Public debt receipts 483,440.00 
Balance previous day 181,535,759.55 


oc cscs va s$189,646,399.81 
Expenditures 


General expenditures ..... 

Interest on public debt ... 

Refunds of receipts .....- 

Panama Canal AA 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certificate 
fund 

an "1,875.51 

1,036,426.50 


$1,137,696.04 
3,542,163.52 


nternal r 
2,142,806.55 
804,534.15 





$8,395,130.33 
276,257.01 
317,397.48 
54,344.67 


1,383,830.41 
75,599.47 


Investment of trust funds 


Total dinary expendi- 
—. 7 ? . $11,590,861.38 


Other publi: debt expendi- 
tures ed Reem 


eek wee 212,481.50 
Balance today 


177,843,106.93 


$189,646,399.81 


Summary o 
Populatio 


distribution is now rue made available 
a preliminary report for 
each report is to be repared by the 
stores, number of full-time employes, 
roll, with this information a 





$22,283,500. Sites, reports in awaiting | 
selection, 29 projects, total limit $9,- 
141,000. Agents inspecting sites, 16 proj- 
ects, total limit $2,128,800. Held, 13 proj- 
ects, total limit $6,155,000. Total, $271,- 


206,176. 
+ 


y order of supervisory authorities “or 


dollars )-——————_, 
+Nonmembers 
Dec., Year, 
1930 1930 
17,114 38,164 
26,265 27,264 
59,552 
31,047 
63,980 
59,609 
86,599 
89,865 
22,904 
22,170 
4,560 
9,441 
515,155 
50,177 


*Members 
Dec., Year, 
1930 
852 
162,535 
553 
20,940 
22,694 
33,162 
27,565 
98,150 
3,953 
7,940 
14,320 
6,135 


ar, 


254 4,715 


217,383 388,799 189,944 
797 4,501 12,986 


532 
829 





posits of | 
bank members with deposits 


store organizations. Following is 


Number of stores, retail, 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; 
wages (including part-time employes), F: 


Reno, Nev., 1930 Population, 18,494 


B 
All stores 1,26 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units). 9 
All other types of organization... 17 


A 
All stores 405 
Single-store independents 353 
Chains (four or more units) 


All other types of organization.. 


Bremerton, Wé@sh., 1930 Population, 


A 
219° 
194 
15 
10 


All stores mie ccna 
Single-store independents ......- 
Chains (four or more units) ak 
All other types of organization.... 


All stores 

Single-storg independents ........ 
Chains (four or more units)...... 
All other types or organization.. 


Everett, Wa 


103 
18 
9 


A 

534 
449 
39 
46 


B 
All stores 

Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units).... 
All other types of organization:, 


27 


» 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has 


each city of 10,000 population or more. 
. Bureau giving for each city the number of 
met sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay; 
Iso divided between single stores, 
the Bureau's summary for: 
: full-time employes not including propr 
Oh stocks on hand at end of year, E 


978 
228 
58 


Aberdeen, Wash., 193¢ Population, 


B Cc 

461 $7,328,945 

341 
90 
30 


Longview, Wash., 1930 Population, 
B Cc 

521 $6,697,300 
374 
129 
18 
sh., 1930 Population, 30,489 


1,659 
1,210 


178 


( 
State 


Short-term Issue 


Sold by Arkansas 


Proceeds of 15 Millions in 
Notes to Be Used to Fi- 
nance Highways 


State of Arkansas: 

Little Rock, Jan. 21. 
An issue of $15,000,000 worth of short- 
term notes was sold Jan. 16 to Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, New York and Chi- 
cago invertment dealers, for par at 4.75 
per cent interest, plus $4,500 premium, 
y the State Highway Note Board. Pro- 
ceeds from the notes will be used to 
finance paving of cross-State highways. 
The notes will be dated as of Jan. 15, 
and will mature July 15. They will be 


retired from proceeds expected to be de-! 


rived from the sale of $15,000,000 in 
long-term highway bonds to be sold 
within the next six months, Governor 
Parnell gtated orally, 

State Treasurer Roy 
Chief Deputy Ralph Koonce will deliver 
the notes to the New York purchasers 
within the next two weeks. 


Halsey, Stuart & Company, which has 
purchased more than $74,000,000 in Ar- 
kansas highway and toll bridge bonds 
the past three years, was the only bid- 
der for the notes. 


sion, we are advised that some local 


bankers are declining to lend to their) 


customers the funds to make their pay- 
ments to the Federal Land Bank and 
permit our borrowers to become delin- 
quent, giving assurance, however, that 
if the bank starts foreclosure they will 
then lend the necessary amount to rein- 
state their loan. 


This policy is not quite fair to the bor- 
rower or the Federal Land Bank. In 
such cases, the borrower, in addition to 
penalty interest, has to pay costs in- 
curred in foreclosure proceedings, and 
the record of the bank foreclosures is 
increased, which is a needless embarrass- 
ment to the Federal Land Bank and a 
waste of the borrower’s money. 


Service of Rural 
Banks Is Analyzed 


Speaking generally, the great body of 
commercial banks in rural communities 
are rendering a safe and useful service 
to their farmer customers, by extending 
to our borrowers the short-time loans 
necessary to meet their Federal Land 
Bank payments. The bank joins our 
borrowers in acknowledging this useful 
service. 

The Federal Land Bank loan has such 
great economic value (money saved) to 
Texas farmers that the system must be 
kept sound, and to this end borrowers 
must meet their payments. There is no 
other way. Had we relaxed and yielded 
to insistence for extensions in the 
drought area of 1925, where the prin- 
cipal of our loans exceeded $30,000,- 
000, our delinquencies would have ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000 instead of a total of 
$3,284.96 as of Dec. 31, 1925. 

Cooperative credit is the most exact- 
ing of all credit—all borrowers must pay 
when due. It is absolutely essential or 
failure follows. The Federal Land Bank 
system is the outstanding success of all 
cooperatfve credit enterprises, measured 
by size, volume and usefulness. Our 
loans to our borrowers protect them 
against high interest rates and short ma- 
turities, with the usual renewal commis- 
sions and cost of supplemental abstracts. 
Prior to our service of an average 5% 
per cent rate, farmers acting indivi- 
dually offered their farm mortgage loans 
to mortgage brokers, who charged high 
interest rates with usual five-year ma- 
turities. Under the Federal Land Bank 
system it was made possible to pool in- 


| dividual loans and use them collectively 


as security for bonds, from the sale of 
which funds are provided at our low in- 
terest rate, 


Explanation Is Made 


Of} Loan Procedure 


If this leaflet is sent to a borrower it 
is to remind him that the money loaned 
was borrowed money, and that if the 
credit of the bank is to be sustained the 
borrower must pay when due, so that the 
bank can pay its interest on the bonds 
when due. 

If an individual, company or bank 
lends its own funds, extension of inter- 
est or principal may be granted, but 
whoever lends from borrowed funds must 
collect to protect their own credit. The 
service of the Federal Land Bank is too 
valuable to Texas farmers to be jeop- 
ardized by delinquencies by those who 
have received its benefits. 

Reducing the annual cost of farm 
mortgage loans has the same effect as in- 
creasing the net annual farm income by 
a like amount. The saving of 2% per 
cent per annum on a $10,000 Federal 
Land Bank loan is equivalent to increas- 
ing farm profits $250 a year. Smaller 
or larger loans in like proportion. The 
commercial banker should take’ note of 
this and help his farmer customer to 
a more profitable agriculture. 

If our 56,767 borrowers, in the net 
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Finance 
Covernor of Ohio 


Suggests Higher — 


Indirect Levies 


Means of Raising Revenues 
Discussed in Message to 
Legislature; Increase in 
Gasoline Tax Opposed 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan. 21. 
Pointing to a deficit of more than 
$9,000,000 in the State treasury, and to 
the expectation of a decrease of several 
million dollars in the general revenue 
fund, Governor George White, in a see- 
}ond message to the Legislature today,” 
said that “the only apparent solution | 
|\lies in increasing some of the indireet 
| tax levies. { 
“It may be,” he said, “that in the 
emergency which now confronts us, with 
|an unprecedented deficit in the treasury, 
you will find it necessary to increase the 
|excise and franchise taxes on corpora- 
tions.” 
Attitude on Gasoline Tax 


He opposed a further increase in the 
|gasoline tax, the receipts from which 
are used solely for highway purposes 
and therefore cannot be used to relieve 
the general fund. He suggested, how- 
ever, that the franchise taxes on insur- 
ance companies, the excise taxes on the 
gross earnings of public uitlities and 
the franchise taxes on the fair asset, 
value of the outstanding capital stock. 
of other corporations might be revised, 

Declaring that improvements must be, 
made in the facilities for caring for the 
State’s dependents, Governor White ree- 
ommended submission to the people of 
the question of issuing bonds, which he 
‘said need not exceed $25,000,000. 

New Legislation, he said, should be 
held to a minimum. He recommended 
enactment of a driver’s license law and 
opposed the establishment of a State 
constabulary. He favored submitting to 
the people the question of old age pen- 
sions. 


sum of $151,600,000, were paying 8 or 
10 per cent on their farm mortgage 
loans, as they were 13 years ago, it, 
would require the raising and marketing. 
of approximately $5,000,000 more in 
crops to pay the additional interest’ 
burden. 

All national banks and many State’ 
banks are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System. They have access to the 
large reservoir of credit of the Federal - 
Reserve Bank, and should use same to 
enable their solvent farmer customers 
to protect themselves against foreclo- 
sure of their cheap interest rate Federal 
Land Bank bonds. , 


Persistent Delinquency 
Said Harmful to System 


Persistent delinquency has compelled 
the Federal Land Bank of Houston to 
make foreclosures in 124 cases and farm: 
loan associations, because of their hav- 
ing to pay for delinquent members, have 
foreclosed 320 loans. Not to pursue this 
policy would result in much greater harm 
to the good solvent borrowers and the 
System, than any benefit which would 
result to the weak members who can or 
wili not keep faith with their contracts. 


The so-called hard-boiled policy is es- 
sential to the soundness of the system. 
To relax our collection policy is to open 
a Pandora’s box of trouble and invite 
‘delinquency in such volume as would un-: 
dermine the entire credit structure of 
Federal land banks. This would be thé 
greatest calamity that could happen to 
agriculture at a time when the economy 
of the system is most needed. All bor- 
rowers and officers of farm loan asso- 
ciations should understand that it is a 
waste of time to ask for extensions. If 
One cannot pay, then he should sell his 
farm to one who can and will, and thus 
protect his fellow-borrowers against 
needless waste, expense and loss. 


There is no part of this district where 
agriculture is prosperous all the time. 
A good loan is one that will meet its 
payments at all times. If we have made 
loans to applicants who lack character, 
equity and good security, and who can 
pay only when crops and prices are good, 
then we have blundered. In so far as we 
have departed from the policy of making 
only sound loans, we are paying the pen- 
alty of having to make foreclosures, and 
no other course is open to us. consist- 
ent with the duty and responsibility which 
the officers and board of directors of the 
Federal Land Bank of Houston are 
forced to recognize and cannot escape, 

The Federal Land Bank of Houston; 
by: M. H. Gossett, R. D, Johnson, Johm 
V. Van de Mark, Executive Committee. 








Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 21.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies aré as shown 
below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) ........... é 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .... 
Denmark (krone) iia 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) Sas Gnaee 
Germany (reichsmark) ..4.+«- 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) .... 

Netherlands (gui 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) .°... 
China (Shanghai tael) .....0+. 
China (Mexican dollar) ,....+++ 
China (Yuan dollar) ..... 
India (rupee) 
Japan’ CyER) |)... aces 
Singapore (dollar) i 

| Canada (dollar) Z 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) ...... 
Chile (peso) on 
Uruguay (peee” awed eee 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver w.essencececess 


14.0712: 
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Is published in every Monday issue. 
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Why Governmental Budgets 


Have Increased 


A A a a 4 


Reasons for Heavier Tax Burdens and Possi- 


bilities of Checking Rising 


Costs Discussed 


By. Lieutenant Governor of New York 


By HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Lieutenant Governor, State of New York? 


HE BUDGETS OF all govern- 
mehtal units in this country have 
increased greatly in the last two 

decades, largely for the following rea- 
sons: 

1.—The general increase in the cost 
of all service and commodities since the 
war, an increase which has progressed 
in an almost unbroken line save for 
brief periods. 

v 


2.—The increase in the social con- 
sciousness of the community which has 
been reflected in a broader social char- 
acter of both administration and legis- 
lation in order to be responsive to the 
ideals and needs of the people. 

3.—An ever-growing disposition on 
the part of the smaller governmental 
units to shift part of their burden to the 
larger ones, and a willingness on the 
part of the larger units to accept the in- 
creased burden. 

It appears to me to be important for 
the people to understand the situation 
so that progress of government, both 
socially and economically, may continue 
in an orderly and uninterrupted course. 

The cost of carrying on the purely 
administrative functions of government 
usually changes slowly. In other 
words, government, like any other busi- 
ness, has a more or less fixed overhead 
which can not be greatly reduced on 
any given volume, but which need not 
be substantially increased if proper 
care is exercised. . 

For the existing functions of govern- 
ment there will, therefore, probably be 
relatively little change in cost during 
the next several years, although in all 
governmental units there will undoubt- 
edly have to be an equalizing readjust- 
ment of salaries to meet a more intelli- 
gent classification of positions. To 
stabilize the administrative costs it will 
obviously be necessary to combat efforts 
to create new and unnecessary posi- 
tions. 

Vv 


As I have intimated, one of the great 
reasons for the increased cost of gov- 
ernment is the growing social conscious- 
ness of the people of the State. That 
development is likely to continue; in 
fact, we should all insist upon its con- 
tinuance, but it is important that it be 
exerted along the lines of greatest pos- 
sible social value. 

Each year there are scores, if not 
hundreds, of proposals submitted cover- 
ing new activities to be undertaken by 
government. Most of these come from 
public-spirited, disinterested individ- 
uals or groups; many of them have a 
substantial degree of merit. Obviously, 
it is not possible for government to ad- 
dress itself to more than a small part 
of the proposals. 

Aside from this, many of the pro- 
posals have really no relations to gov- 
ernment at all and are purely private 
in character. This fact frequently, does 
not in any way diminish the insistence 
or the pressure brought to bear by those 
groups interested in their special proj- 
ects, or lessen their efforts in agitating 
for the adoption of those projects. 


There are certain undertakings to 
which the State government is com- 
mitted and which it is in duty bound, 
both by statute and by humanitarian 
considerations, to further. For in- 
stance, its responsibility toward its de- 
pendent wards, the supervision of banks 
and insurance, the education of its chil- 
dren, the building and maintenance of 
good roads, the development of parks, 
and health and police duties—is per- 
fectly clear and admits of no question. 


v 

There are, however, a vast and ever- 
growing number of border line activities 
which each year come before the execu- 
tive and legislative departments. In 
growing importence also is the question 
of how much further the government 
can go in even those activities for which 


it already has accepted responsibility, 
or for which responsibility is imposed 
on it by law. 

So far as New York is concerned it 
is perfectly evident to me that from this 
time forward increasing care must be 
given, both by the executive and the 
Legislature, to a selection of those proj- 
ects to which the State can address it- 
self. There must be intelligent and 
practical selectivity, to the end that we 
do not commit the State to undertakings 
beyond its proven means, and that we 


do not relieve either local government 


or private effort of responsibility. 

With regard to the third premise, 
covering the disposition of the smaller 
local units to shift part of their burden 
to the larger governmental body, few 
people realize how far this has already 
proceeded. 
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In 1930 New York collected in taxes 
approximately $320,000,000. Of this 
sum over half, or $166,000,000, went 
back to the counties, towns and cities, 
either in the form of a division of col- 
lections, as in the case of the income 
tax, the bank tax and the gasoline tax, 
or in the form of aid given by the State 
to the communities, such as State aid 
to schools and State aid for highways 
and bridges. 

In the case of the State aid to schools 
alone the vast sum of nearly $80,000,000 
went back to the communities. In other 
words, whereas the State collected ap- 
proximately $320,000,000, it had left for 
its administrative and financial pur- 
poses only slightly in excess of $154,- 
000,000, which paid the cost of all its 
many departments, its debt service, the 
building of its roads—alone involving 
about $50,000,000—the extension and 
maintenance of its parks, the care of 
its hospitals, prisons, etc. It is clear, 
therefore, that to a substantial extent 
the State was really only a collection 
agency for the counties, cities and 
towns. 

State aid to communities for certain 
very specific purposes is not only rea- 
sonable, but mandatory. But these pur- 
poses must be either State-wide in their 
application, or cover a responsibility 
which local government can not under- 
take. : 

There has, nevertheless, of late years 
been an increasing effort on the part of 
communities to obtain for the purposes 
of their general funds a larger part of 
the taxes collected by the State. Asa 
matter of fact, in the case of several 
taxes adopted in recent years, division 
with the local communities was forced 
by the refusal of legislators to support 
the necessary legislation unless their 
communities received direct from the 
State a share of the taxes thus provided. 
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The shifting of taxes might not in 
itself be harmful if the taxes imposed 
by the local communities were reduced 
by the amount received from the State 
either in the form of a direct division 
or State aid. In many instances, how- 
ever, this is by no means the case. Local 
communities receive additional reve- 
nues from the State in one form or an- 
other; they do not in any substantial de- 
gree reduce their own burden of taxes, 
but use the additional money for the 
extension or improvement of purely lo- 
cal activities. 


1 believe, therefore, that except in 
rare instances there should be no fur- 
ther shifting of the tax burden from the 
local community to the State and that 
when State aid is given to local com- 
munities the local taxpayer should 
scrutinize, so far as humanly possible, 
the budget of his own community, to 
make ‘certain that the increased reve- 
nues that come from central authority 
serve either the purpose of reducing his 
tax bill, or are expended by the local 
government for constructive or neces- 
sary purposes 


M. aryland’s Public Health Nurses 


Nature of Work Described by State Director 


By DR. ROBERT H. RILEY 
Director, State Board of Health, State of Maryland 


HE PUBLIC HEALTH nurse of 

Maryland is a busy person. Her 

uniform is a familiar sight in 
every section of the State and great 
accomplishments have been made by 
her in conjunction with the State De- 
partment of Health. 

There were 51 nurses on duty in the 
counties last year. Every county had 
one or more; nine had one each; eight 
had two; four had three; and two, Al- 
leghany and Baltimore, had seven each. 
‘Baltimore County began the year with 
four and added three in the early Fall. 
Included in the total were two colored 
nurses, who were engaged in work 
among their own race. 

These nurses have made Maryland a 
healthful State, working for the pre- 


vention of disease and promotion of 
health among young and old. The nurs- 
ing in each district is carried on under 
the direction of the county health offi- 
cer and is adapted to the needs of the 
particular district. 

During 1930 the 51 nurses made a 
total of 56,019 visits, an average of over 
1,000 visits for each nurse. Their ac- 
tivities took them into 26,786 homes, 
They assisted the health officers. and 
examining physicians at clinics or 
health conferences of persons suffering 
from, or who had been in contact with 
tuberculosis; of mothers and young 
children; of crippled children; of chil- 
dren needing dental care; of mental 
cases and of venereal diseases. 

These nurses also assisted the health 
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+ +» Conservation of Soil as Aim 
of Texas Agricultural Department 
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Creation of Farm Conservation Commission to Aid 


in Enterprise Is Proposed by Commissioner of Agriculture 


By J. E. McDONALD 


i 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Texas 


through properly applying the 

principles of farm economics 
will be the aim of the Texas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the coming 
administration. To this end I have 
drawn for consideration of the Texas 
Legislature, now in session, a bill pro- 
viding for crop rotation, conservation 
of soil fertility and insect and disease 
control. 

Because cotton is the crop most ex- 
tensively grown in Texas, the State 
leading all others in the Nation, the 
bill concerns itself primarily with cot- 
ton. We propose that farmers diversify 
their crops and end the iniquitous prac- 
tice of planting all their lands to 
cotton. 

The bill would set up a Farm Con- 
servation Commission of five to func- 
tion similarly to the Texas Railroad 
Commission which supervises activities 
of railroads, bus and truck lines, and 
the oil and gas industries. 

The prospective carry-over of agri- 
cultural and horticultural crops, the 
prospective demand, and the need for 
crop rotation and plague control would 
be studied. On the basis of the Com- 
mission’s finding’, it would determine 
the maximum percentage. which the 
farmer might, during the succeeding 
year, plant to cotton or any other crop, 
so as to prevent a burdensome surplus 
and at the same time furnish an ade- 
quate supply which could be sold at a 
fair price. 

Simply, we plan to install business 
practices into the business of farming, 
hitherto carried on in a haphazard 
manner. 

With this law, the Department of 
Agriculture will be able to outline a 
sane, sound policy of conserving the 
State’s greatest assets, the soil, by ro- 
tating crops, by diversifying, by elim- 
inating plagues and by applying scien- 
tific formula to farming. 

We in Texas already have taken stat- 
utory steps to conserve our oil, our gas, 
our water, our timber, our game—all 
the other great natural heritages of 
Texas. But we have neglected the soil, 
which is not only the greatest natural 
heritage but the very backbone of the 
State’s economic structure. 

Disastrous results of this policy of 
neglect are al] too apparent in the piti- 
fully low price of cotton, and the con- 
dition to which the cotton farmer has 
been reduced, comparable only to peon- 
age. Not only has this low price de- 
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officers in diphtheria immunization clin- 
ics; in the administration of typhoid 
vaccine; and in the medical examina- 
tion of school childr@én and the con- 
trol of communicable diseases in the 
schools. The number of children ex- 
amined was 69,156, and of the total 
24,701 were found to have some condi- 
tion requiring correction. 

Many of the visits to homes were 
made by the nurses in connection with 
this work in the schools. They also 
gave instruction in the home care of 
the sick to 129 groups of women and 
young girls in high schools and at 
health centers, and aided local commu- 
nities in arranging celebrations of 
ee Health Day and of Negro Health 

eek. 
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creased the purchasing power of the 
farmer, but since his ability to buy 
radiates out and universally affects 
other industries, the wealth of the Na- 
tion has likewise been affected. It be- 
hooves other industries, for their own 
welfare, to come to the aid of the 
farmer. 

Not less disastrous but perhaps less 
sensational, because the effects are 
spread over a period of years and 
thereby minimized, is the rapidly de- 
clining fertility of Texas cotton lands, 
due to the continued drain on their re- 
sources. Year after year, the farmer 
plants cotton, year after year his per 
acre yield declines. This decline in per 
acre yield shows almost a fixed per- 
centage. 

It is needless waste to impoverish our 
soil to produce something the world 
does not want. That the world does not 
want all the cotton we produce has been 
amply demonstrated. Sourd thinking 
dictates that we produce only what is 
wanted, no more, and that we should 
turn our efforts to enterprises which 
will give us a fair economic return and 
better the conditions and standards of 
farm life. 


Under existing conditions, the man 
who recklessly plants cotton must know 
that the harvest of woe will not stop 
with him, but will inflict equal misery 
on his neighbor. If the farming indus- 
try of the South desires to be saved, it 
should gladly submit to a strong cen- 
tralized management, acting for the 
common benefit. It is too clear for ar- 
gument that no such organization can 
be perfected and maintained without 
the guiding hand of the Government 
behind it. 


_ Under the bill the Farm Conserva- 
tion Commission would gather its data 
before Nov. 1 of each year. With this 
information the Commission would de- 
termine the advisable amount to be de- 
voted to cotton and other crops each 
year. The maximum percentage would 
be based on the amount planted the 
previous year, but in no event would 
the Commission be authorized to regu- 
late the maximum acreage to less than 
50 per cent of the amount planted the 
previous year. Mechanics of the plan 
would be carried out through agencies 
already existing, namely, county judges, 
commissioners’ courts and justices of 
the peace, No additional enforcement 
officers would be necessary. 


For the economic protection of the 
Texas farmer, and to meet the one ob- 
jection that has been raised, the/ bill 
will not become effective until four 
other of the leading cotton-producing 
States shall have joined Texas. Texas 
and any four other of these States 
would be a balance of power in the 
market. I regard this provision, how- 
ever, as in the nature of “additional 
insurance,” since in a larger sense, in- 
estimable benefits. would accrue to the 
Texas farmer regardless of whether 
other States followed our lead. 

For, if we can convince our farmers 
of the need for crop rotation, of the 
wisdom of raising their own feed, of 
the folly of placing all their eggs in a 
basket which may be upset by a fluctu- 
ating market, we will have rendered a 
lasting service to the State and the 
South. 
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at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, 


published in 
every Monday issue. ; 
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California’s Plan for Aiding 
Local Police Officers + + + 


Head of State Agency Describes Manner in 
Which Crime Prevention and Criminal Ap- 
prehension Work Is Coordinated 
nf 
By CLARENCE S. MORRILL 


Superintendent, State Division of Criminal Identification and Investigation, State 
of California 


of Criminal Identification and 

Investigation seeks to offer to 
the peace officers of California a coor- 
dinated type of crime prevention and 
criminal apprehension that can be per- 
formed on a voluntary basis, by the 
sheriffs and chiefs of police of the 
State, without the necessity of State 
absorption of the duties of local law 
enforcement. 


First, it offers an identification serv- 
ice which possesses the great value in- 
herent in the concentration of crime 
and criminal records covering a large 
area; second, it offers aid in specialized 
investigation of a type too costly for 
constant maintenance by a small police 
unit; third, it offers an agency for the 
collection and analysis of statistics on 
all phases of crime and the processes 
of criminal justice. It is now seeking 
to extend its sphere of helpfulness by 
securing an appropriation which will 
permit it to connect the larger centers 
of the State by a teletype system of 
intercommunication. 


v 


The fingerprint identification service, 
being the original service offered by 
the Division, has reached a high point 
of effectiveness. The fingerprint files 
contain the prints and criminal records 
of over 350,000 subjects, and are being 
augmented at the rate of 50,000 new 
subjects every year, through receipt of 
prints and a from the peace offi- 
cers and prisons/within the western 
portion of the United States. 


The peace officers of the State are 
therefore assured of access to a com- 
paratively large fund of information 
when they make inquiry concerning an 
arrested or suspected person. Any ad- 
ditions to the record of a subject are 
immediately made known to all officers 
who have previously arrested him or 
sought his arrest. At the same time, 
the officer responsible for the addition 
is given his complete record... 


Supplemental to the fingerprint files 
are kept “latent prints” or fingerprints 
found and photographed at the scene of 
crime. Through these prints many 
suspects are definitely linked with the 
offenses they have committed, despite 
the-absence of more than meager cir- 
cumstantial evidence te cause suspicion 
to fall upon them. 


v 


What may be properly called tenta- 
tive identifications are made through 
two other branches of the identification 
service; the handwriting and the 
modus operandi sections. The hand- 
writing section receives’ original or 
photographic copies of fictitidus checks 
passed throughout the State, together. 
with handwriting specimens of known 
and suspected forgers. These are com- 
pared and filed for future comparison 
which may establish beyond a reason- 
able doubt the identity of the maker of 
a given bad check as being the same as 
the person known to have made other 
bad checks or who is under arrest. 


The modus operandi section care- 
fully studies the descriptions and meth- 
ods of commission of offenses, seeking 
to connect persons and offenses thrqugh 
some peculiarity of appearance or of 
act. while on the “job” with the result 
that the police may be notified to look 
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for a given subject, known to have. pre- 
viously followed the same line of ac- 
tivity, where ‘they had been up to that 
time forced-to work on blind clues. 
The investigative activities are lim- 
ited to the maintenance of a staff of 
trained criminal investigators subject 
to the call of the peace officers of the 
State for the investigation of serious 
or-involved crimes, when the investiga- 
tion would consume more of the ener- 
gies of the small department than it 
could afford to expend on one case. 


v 


Plans are now afoot to add a ballis- 
tics expert and possibly a laboratory 
technician to the investigative staff so 
that those expert services may be avail- 
able to small police departments and 
sheriffs’ offices at a cost far below that 
commanded by adequately qualified ex- 
perts who must now be called into con- 
sultation. : 

The investigative phase has been in 
operation only a short time, but in that 
time has become invaluable. in the 
minds of all officers who have availed 
themselves of its service. 

Less directly applicable, but of un- 
doubted future value not, only to the 
peace officers, but to the citizens of the 
State, the statistical section is engaged 
in building a system of accurate and 
comprehensive statistics on all phases 
of crime, criminals and the processes of 
criminal justice, to the end that future 
studies of those matters in California 
will have a complete body of data from 
which proper conclusions may be 
drawn. This function, too, is in its in- 
fancy, so far as operation is concerned, 
but the outline for future development 
indicates adequate preparation for the 
task. 

v 


The success of the Division in its 13 
years of operation is based on two prin- 
ciples, cooperation and service. While 
the law under which it operates pro- 
vides that peace officers and other offi- 
cials must furnish information to the 
Division, as a portion of their’ respec- 
tive legal duties, it has been felt that 
reports supplied under coercion or 
threat are quite likely to be incomplete 
if not inaccurate. 

Better results may be obtained over 
a long period of time by presenting 
first the service and cooperation which 
the Division offers, followed by tactful 
requests for the materials in the hands 
of the officers and officials and which 
must be poured:into the Division before 
assistance may be rendered through. its 
correlation and compilation. 

The next session of the Legislature 
will be asked for an appropriation to 
permit the Division to establish a tele- 
type system, connecting it with 27 
county seats in the larger counties or 
on the major routes of travel, so that 
police information may be expeditiously 
and economically exchanged between 
the Division and these points or di- 
rectly between any two or more of the 
points. 

v 


With this direct communication sys- 
tem in operation there will be in exist- 
ence the complete means of coordinat- 
ing police activity in the State, while 
still permitting local control to be exer- 
cised over the selection, tenure and 
policy of the peace officers. 


Enforcing State Game Laws‘$ 


Activities of North Carolina Agency Outlined i 


By CHAS. H. ENGLAND 
State Game Warden, State of North Carolina 


HERE IS A Biblical assertion to 

the effect that in the beginning 

of the world man was given do- 
minion over the fow] of the air, the fish 
of the sea, and the wild beasts of the 
field, with authority to use them for his 
comfort and pleasure. For a while, a 
condition of plentitude prevailed and 
man made use of these resources with- 
out let or hinderance. As time passed 
and governments were established, the 
extreme individuality of mankind was 
soon lost, and supervisory rights over 
the wild life were vested in rulers and 
governments. 

In North Carolina, the sovereignty is 
vested in the people and our Supreme 
Court has declared that the game and 
other wild life of the State is the prop- 
erty of all the people of North Carolina. 

The North Carolina Game Law was 
passed by the General Assembly of 
1927. It recognizes the interests of the 
people in the wild life of the State and 
establishes a policy under which the 
public rights in this common property 
are protected. From a practical angle, 
the law creates the machinery for 
earrying out its purposes, prescribing 
the course of action that its adminis- 
tration must follow. 

That public sentiment has constantly 


and rapidly crystalized in favor of a: 


rigid enforcement of the game law can 


be conclusively shown in several ways. 

* Each succeeding year the number of 
convictions obtained has consistently 
increased, due to increasing support of 
the general public in reporting viola- 
tions to the wardens and willingness 
to appear as witnesses. 

The records show that the courts are 
steadily imposing larger fines and se- 
verer sentences on convicted violators. 
Sheriffs and all peace officers desig- 
nated as ex officio. wardens in the law 
are showing more interest and willing- 
ness to prosecute game and fish viola- 
tions, largely as a result of insistent 
demand of the general public that the 
laws be enforced. There is a strong 
sentiment, steadily growing, to increase 
the reward from $5 to $10 offered in 
the law for evidence to convict game 
law violators. 


During the period extending from 
July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1980, a total of 
3,415 convictions have been obtained 
for violations of the State Game Law. 
While no comparison for a previous 
biennium is available since the law was 
in effect only one year previous to this 
report period, the number of convic- 
tions for the first year of operation of 
the State Game Law was only 875. The 
total of fines and costs assessed against 
game law violators was $34,863 over 
the two-year period. 
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